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PREFACE. 


In  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  an  avowed 
manner  before  the  Public,  it  is  allowable  to 
indulge  in  a  few  introductory  remarks.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  sub- 
jects which  I  have  attempted  to  discuss,  and 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  popular  feeling  which 
exists^respecting^  them:  This,  however,  has 
not  deterred  me  from  stating  my  own  opi- 
nions, which  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  main- 
tain, because  I  believe  them  to  be  true; 
and  they  are  to  be  ascribed  neither  to  par- 
ticidar  connexions,  nor  to  the  prejudices 
of  education,  but  to  a  candid  conviction, 
resulting  from  anxious  and  laborious  re- 
search. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  in  this  prolific  age  of  lite- 
rature, no  complete  biographical  history  of 
Archbishop  Laud  should  have  appeared. 
When  I  reflected  on  the  many  celebrated 
names  which  adorn  our  national  literature, 
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ht  PRfCA^E. 

— di8«i»gMJBl>pd.^^  J<>);ith^,loyaJty,ithej): 

that/»;work  such  as  the  present  would  have 
&UAn  into  the  han<ls  of  some  writer,-,  whose 
BCipij^tion  would,  perhaps,  have  given  addi- 
tiv^rjautbority  to  his  opiuions.  When  I 
^^^{4^d,  again,  on  the  distinguished  placQ 
wlw^.such  men  as  Archbishop  Laud  hold 
ij^,P1tf  national  liistory, — that  they  lived  at 
pi^fifff}^  confessedly  the  most  momentous 
and  interesting  in  tlie  Englisjtlj^JJ^ialsj  I  could 
not  re&ain  from  surprise  that  those  wW  had 

both^.jjv.HJliuiKb  pniJi  S'(pl»,  ^q|d[  t^ipijb^ 
i)egl^qt|e4,hj fl¥i(iein,w^jts^,,, ,, .,  „,„„ •,., 

■  'Mid    ,,!■,  ■-.      ■■.■;    >..<i    :;i(  M  ;,ri,;  ■M   ■/       ;/,, 

d«a)».  (*.  asairoh  ttftei;iSP!*h/i(»P(l.KW?fr 

opfwobriHnjgili^re  b^m^mj!  :Wli«l?  imotivje^ 
ii«>thi«Mmd«rtaking.  £!ducateid  aif-J.,^^ 
pri]tcipally-b«ea  at  a  iK^ortherprUiuy^^ty, 
imag  gmmOy,  *api4^  i^liwflg  ilrat,  period, 
(wceptiiig  ith»  wwtiCKeagow,  «h«||,r,i»w 
pursmug  my  wndeniiiiial  *ndiafc)„ip  «)«(^ 
8e<(nffiter«d„*nd,«w)o||e  bt>^a^b|im'mh^'W4 
tb«  bustle  ♦f,,a((ti,ve„ljfc, ,),<GaiHK?(j hft  sjjpr 
V>oaed,tpiiiar«,ffwi«4,4iw)mt«l))WniwMff 


PREFACE. 


Which  toariy  Idbk^  fbr#a*d  with  fond  antici- 
pat^fM^,"  ib  Mih  -fb^tuhe  has  been  'more 
^rb|>itil:^iilb'/  ibcT  cbctiiiaist«nc(e»  more  fiivdur- 
aby. '  IsidtftlAt  tl&A^btk  to  the  Ptiblic,  theie- 
tii^;  tfpbig  iil%^  ihdt  dpimoii  «1to 
-regard  of  ^y  Ikl^btfr^.'  '  Wkitever  may  be 
tl^oi^i  of  ii^  proposfitians  I  havii  adrance^ 
rar^  r^  thk^di^y^re  offered  iii  kiti^eness 
of  heart,  kiiA  in  l^hn  devotion  to  that  Church, 
to  wTiyjh'l  reckon  it  my  liifiriliBge'  and  my 
happij^ess  to  t^totig^      ■         .- 


iy.i  i:ii  '/ 


^ '—  '  J  • . 


fen  feir^  hfe  clmpMri,  Dr.  Peter  HeyHn,  toe 
of  great  importariee  in  a  history  of  the  Pri- 
mate's life  and  times ;  but  this  work,  which 
"(irai^  pfublished  twice,  first  in  1668,  and  again 
in  1671 ,  (London,  foUo)  is  now  a  rare  book,  and 
^Idom  to  be  found  except  in  our  public  librar 
ties.  Notwithstanding  its  valuer  it  labours 
under  great  disadvantages.  Many  ofthe&cts 
recorded  therein  are  not  correct  j  which  is 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  m  Dr.  Heylin, 
who  died  in  1663,  had  never  seen  the  ^ne- 
fhentic  copy  of  Laud's  Diary,  [which  was 
ptifolished  by  the  learned  Henry  Whar- 
ton in  1695,]  but  was  comp^ed  to  make 
Use  of  Pryttne's  disgt-acefol  publication  of  it. 


vi  PRBtFAOJB: 

illeg&Uyand  ne&riously  sebed  iJk»B^kAWii^ 
private  papers,  altered,  mutilated,  omitted, 

to  Mttnethe  pil1>li0miad'«gbiiliei||i«  Aftli^ 
byybp:'  Thu«,  theHielbfets  lof  D^rlieyN^ 

uAeftd  iff  'th«  tourte  «€•  v^laM9t6;<m»^t» 
rendte  of  atidHmttaiitfM 'MW  #hi^'^#|« 
lettmed  man  had  no  0Qiiitr«4^  aiid  i  «lii«i!Mttl' 
thlt)  had  he  seen  the  MilJiieii1$6«i8py:^(!lMr 


*••■-.■ 


I  have  heen  greatly  assisted  by  an  article 
c«ittadli0d  m  ihe>el#i^^h^<iiid>tw^lklh  Nlite- 
b«^  of  tifehSc6««lith  i^iiw«f)Bf  Wi^^lSSm'^ttBt 
aM«  pe«iiHHciii'#oiiii^)i#MiC!h  ti^fdifMMa(el«f 
hut  little  known,  and  now  discontniSBdt 
These  Numbers  contain  a  memoir  of  Arch- 
birift»p  hM6i  >hltrd,'4iHdMd,'4h^uHi,  i(Dni>^e 
ne«lMtoiui)y^««li6i«^<8)ia(j&'<8f  4lfe  riibdiai^ 
thvMi^  ^R^iid^  thufmctiiMsM^iwafe  ^«n  ts^Hie 
wtirld^'iyiilttbMindhig^^wimk^te  tWd^^ 
found'  observatioifl.  itti  -aiutiborvito-'whom*^ 
amiadebted;>'ui  attamoA  witii'«{hefKt^i«h»  tid- 
htiietoa  n»w  ideprei»6id-«tidliinllMe  Cwii^ 
munkm^  for  M«Ay>"eit€iellMit"^  Mttttible 
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imtattHtm^  vonCiOiC'jthf.jPoaitilewnadimd 
4iitii^!liiaJ^edineiiiUenif«l?^liMl,Scotti»h  Epit* 

atjiee'  sooreetvi^qkiee:  l  iMve-ideiived  my 

t^-«Qatx^  j^  vwj^r  ceUoQtMw,  «>f  MS&  on 

jectflk^jan^I  penise4.4hQi».ir]iM^'C^te  to 
this  worik. 

.■•'-,  '>       .  •  -• 

From  tiie  Liforaiy  of  the  Ukivbrsity  of 
Edinburgh^  I  have  reoeived  ^ome  valu-- 
able  bants  firom  v^iouB  documents  and 
bpok& 

The  MSS.  in  the  Library -of  the  Ukivbe* 
swY:  *oP  Glasgow  are  of  greater  value. 
There,  among  -others^  axe  praserved  the 
Wodrow  MSS.,  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of 
the  indefatigable  Robert  Wodrow,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lu^on,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that 
University.    By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I 


vni  PREV&t^S; 

r«iftelr^' Vaiiott»im]|K»ttaiti  rcoicamumoatiolM&r 

Tv#WHm  I  BgWlT^^^aWO ri  MlmwHBra       Hai#'/  K^XX  VIII  fi XV  /Ml  ■TG^r  Bl  mm  » 
vimiCEJL  ^TTfj  vCiy^  mTtJI  a  HI"  wwwtj    OUx7\JL9x%]r  X^ftoXx    JMLU  CMErV'JIK* 

blteh^' i^'iii^edledtf :.^M  % 'beeidei  the  = 
printed  booksy^^'valttiati^lkfSS^i^Qit  >|vcl^' 
subject  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  submitted 

UfHi^  p^ttisal  oTthe  sttideRt-mthihe  u^hmdat 
p*in<ptiiesi ' '  A^*6S^to»'6uob  a.iabiracyiisafai- 
iliV^ii^ble  privilege:  Besid^  the  WSSa  and* 
the^'pfodtietiotis'  of  the  serenteentb  e^ntuiy;  • 
whl^i  cbn^^stt^^  and  "to  «#hioh  I4ittv4r9e^' 
f^fty,'  «ttirtyv^'tt*f  A*chbish»p'a  xtfigiBiD/ 
lifters  '^^ith^prei^eg^^ed^'  If  tiiaiiscrfted;^ 
th^^itiosi  iiitereMhig^;  sM^  I  proposkk^  i»«i 
s)iM  a  t&w  (^theA9f,'lHi»'niy  limits  precluded! 
nrii^  froiti' iliAk^' us^  Itff  <thes«i  diid(Oth«H 
<)d6tiili^t^in'1^']^l<t8en«'Worl^'fi^^ 
bV*iteftren(Ber-"'' "' "-   en-jiuj..  ^oi.>   -iS:  .-..;:>;ij: 

Thb  ^iittci^'^p^'  of  thft-.Aircfaiudkop^) 
hdwdver^r^  <  to  •  be-  ■  ^imd  in  iSii^  >  Jenvc^gi 
CoLisiJE,  0)^^c««/  Sbme'^thefeerhaTieial^J 
ready  been  published  by  the  learned  Henry 
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Wliarton;;  and*  in.) ^Ishe  ' Second. Yolume  of 
Aix^bi)idiop  liwdV/iRemaiii^^  edited  by  hi* 
fathes^ii^id'piiUiabedi  in  folio,  170(]|<  JJiom 
preserved  in  St.  John's  College  relate  chiefly 
to  ^4bUAiT««si^i  du«ingj  Im  A^haaeoUoilfliip, 
vihitk^  hify^i  <m9re}^)f»i  local .  i^tejreftt, ;  ^^d 
wmiM^ibe^QQyjipe^le  <>idy  «a  a  tualory  of 
thB^i^mxpH^ Ata^Qflem^in^  To ^mxu^ of 
tbeae  IJfe»v«,re|^nf§d,;^i>  detailing  the  Arcfart 

biebop'9^prc^<4iii^^t);0^^fo^   :  .         ,  .-r 

J  Ji.ik  uim0«^as(ury;  ,|p  ol^seryfe.t^t,  juftejf 
aii  4he(  Dipry-  of  ;tii^  t Archljishop,  ?ai«t  Jj^ 
the,  gw»fr:  t^fe^tH^ofclin  ,^^.:J^is^)ry,|oC:h>f^ 
h£eu,,:.For  1^:  rV)al^^  work  the.iif^o4d 
is  Hideli^4  ^  the  leari^ed  Hepjnj^,  Whartoo^. 
wba  t^  ^Qoxiiifor  his  count^^  ,  closed .  his 
short  and  useful  life.  Thia  pi^^blication 
haa  established  the^  infeBiy  of  Prynnpf 
Printed  with  i  ithe  Archbishop  s  ^ectiijg 
History  of  his  Troubles  and  Txiajs,.  wri|r. 
tea .  by  himflelf  whil^  a  prisoii^r,  with  other 
interesting  documents,  it  forms  a  valuable 
folio  volume.  It  is  quite  refreshing,  after 
penimng  i^ryme's.  disgraqeaU  and  muti- 
lated edition  of  the  Diary,  ;^d  bis  *'  Can- 
terinirie*^^  ;Do9me/'  ,  to  tura  ton  work  in 


•  »  *   ■'  « 


X  PRBBAOB.. 

tn^Kstifidion   to.  fenatieigm  iuid  "waJiit  'df 

.    In  the  progress  of  the  present  work,  be- 

hmifdtefit^  woiic%  exehnRne  of  aameMbsr  %lbA 
g9ai4ii«8<sild>getie»lltirtdta^  ^sl^ite^MUt 'date^ 
wlaiieh  I  pefusedratlier^tikiaMC^f*^^ 
tinent^  of  the  diflfertee  :ilrrit^  1^ 
h^  iOfrdiMdfasfngraEbjrftai^ 
SmNm-  r  J>M(^.)thtt>^a^^  ?«r«firibi^^ 

f<dl09idi%isdii»i^  ^Ag  tlte»«»  priwS^ 
oiMT^greaA  nhwwhilM  ^aiitbefitkasy  Ihiy ifejfe*  4»f  > 
AidsiliUdibp^Lai^^  tKej^Motes^i^M  'whtdc'I"' 
consider  its  most  important  part,  w3§liiii]fpii|^.' 
the  historical  student  with  a  very  ample  list 
of  ali  the  ]^(aBoipakinrite»  oa^tiierlDstoiy^ 

th|lfekflge»:;>    .]xji'^'\:   ',*  (   •'[•!;'' Iff  ', -i:   N:  ^'cfijjr 

!t  rfnttidesbxras'tiiat  ife  sbimld  l^ 
tha*<  thcdttghofut  these^vcdume^ 
cussed  systems  alone,  no^  iMdnrnkMitfi^i^^' 
former  I  hold  to  be  feir  subjects  of  discus- 
siaiit>;tiiAijkiMer<w>t9ifmd  ittislinithifi^ht, 
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I 

tJw^QKjihat  ifziwmilx  f^^  to  be 

y/kswtA:  as  iexelii8]nrd^3  m^  own,  and'  ai»  nei- 
ther maintained  nor  denied  by  the.Clnnseh 
to  which  I  belong. 

vi^mni  anir^lhafc  joonyM^f  1^6entafieiit% 
b9iliif>r}VB}ilMftl.«idf  jfeontaaaoKd 

i]^:t3^  JwriiiiaMe:^^  iiOF>pofm*r 

lac;cLbiifeifc'iidra^Bo*'iSafl^  thst-  beeaoMi  8 
dqi^xm0:msjmf9if^^  His  thtfrefoc^^fidM. 
T^rAwMvknip  luB^  »  martyr  for 

tljbep<]%Hliy^  of  lUig^aB^  the 

al^^t«it  dpubfer.  ;  JPeneentiov  is  detestal^ 
uiiiifrr  whf|j(;e¥9r  lordli,  andby  mhmmoewear 
in^tsedr^-^hether  it  pvoceed  finom  Popkh 
Gmehve^  Pajdyuamentasy  Ck)iiraitt6e8  ott 
religton,  Presbytexian  'Synods,  or  General 
AMembhes^ 

Much  haa  been  said  and  written  on  the 
history  of  this  momentous  period,  and  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  on  those  eventful 
tioMS^  I  quote  on  this  snbjesct,  with  satisi&c- 
tion^  the  following  passage  froma  welM&nown 
periodical  Journal :— ^ 


Did  our  limits  permit,  we  weald  show 


Xll 


PHtiAdt. 


What  has  bfe^  Well  m^'id  'bJ^'a'iftUVfflli 

better  dfcqtiaitite^  'ilian^'ynif''ot]^ii'''S>eK<M 
^fti  ^^hat^wete^iibii'thfe'tjfea^gi'aiid'fef- 


i  f 


tqanea  witnin  itseli  copious  materials  loi 
seu-restoratiop,  and  that  ,fh^  coiurtse  pursuea 

^ _^_ __ress  OT 

grievances*  We  would  show  that  T;ne,  gnev- 
anc^s  which  ^^xdited  qiscontentment  arosk^ 
from  no  scheme  of  tyranny  m  the  9rowij. 
but  from  th^  remams  of  fei!i4^  oppression, 
wd  the  *  rapacity  of  powerpil  men,  amoiig 
wliom  were  s6iiie  of  £hqse  i^^ht^^m 
aMve  in  instigating  arid  di^ctirig  4e  r^ 
j^ori;  ttiat  the  'financial  <lifficulties  w;mc^ 
acicelierated  tKcj  crisis,  arid  witliomt  wtich 
tliat'  ci&is  bpu^d  hot  have*  been  brbuglife 
about,  weife  not  produced*  by  ^y'w^teru¥ 
'^ieii^fcuife  oriithe'pai^  pf  ,  Chspflira*  TOyernrl 

•  Mr.  iJames  Nidiok.  in  \m  "  Calyimsm  ^wd  Ami^^ 
if^  compared. 
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^^t,,^flt^by,.t|i^  fj^^uqt  qf  FarJiaxpient  ,a,p 
the  commencement  of  his.  ]feign,.iij  with.-. 
holding  the  just  and,  |  necessary ,  supplies ; 
and,  finally,  by  the,  .^co^liishjins^ectipn, 
raised  by  the  intrigue^,  of,  Fr^mpe,  uid  (?f  a 
knot  of  factious  mep,^ ,  wlip  j^  at  tfeis  ^La^ 
called  patriots  by  a  <5ertain  pvtj,  ■  because,. 
having  succeeded  in  rebellion,  th^  Reaped 
the  punishment  of  treason  j  that  the  intole- 
rance and  persecution  w^re  not  on  the  sji4e 
of  the  Laws  and  the  EstaHpnment,  bujb  of 
the  Puritans;  that  ttere  was  np  <Cl^8^  .of 
gubverting  the  libertips  o^  t^  nation,  but 
tifiat  there  was.  a  settled  purpose  of  over- 
tnrowuiff  |the ;  Church  and  the  Monarchy  ^ 
that  the  King  appealed  to  the  laws,  an4  hi^ 
opponents  to  jthe  prejudices*  the  pa^siqns, 
and  the  physical  force  of  the  pe6ple.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  here  to  enter  upon  this 
\^de  subject,  but  we  will  not  ;quppt;ise  that 
the  duty  (for  such  it  has  become  in.this  age  of 
sy^tematicmisrepresentationJviiilloTigTemia^ 
nnperformed,:  ratlier  we  will  hope,  tl^at  it 
may  be  und^rtaJc,eQ  by  some  pei^on  qualified 
for  the  task  by  ability,  industry,  and  accu- 
racy, added  to  those  principles  which  were 
formerly  the  proud  characteristics  of  Eng- 
land,  and  on  which  the  strength  and  the 


x'a  PREFACE. 

safetf  of  the«lb'ki(^gdi»m^  aM^^fb&Ml^^knd 

detenniii^cltbttiidAtt^';  ''notr€eSihi]^^<ik 
{NiftfM^  out'  it^  1^'  lkrA<6^ lUview^^%t£t 

id^«^  vi^  to'fay^bie^r^^t^i  Ptibfib'a^l^ 
Mid  «ut}reiit)<^  ^hij^tbiy^^th^'  e)M6rkitiejr  df 
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tiptA  iAbisJAm^ibotlti  of  Bn^and  MkD  S«ol- 
k^di" it.  wili^b^  ttty > iedde«v>OBr '^^^ ^Hatb 
t'kosef  si^thoiiCi^  W^  the  ttn&dbt  inpias 
tiaBtyrspaiiAg  nekher^tittie  floF'ihdus^^  ift 
the:  hi^K^ottd' tefiiefaocl]^  -''I  huve  vSHeady 
pre<fcOed)6d  :a:^«oli8id€irable'J#tiy  m  Ikte  fiint 
▼oltune  :  but  various,  circumstances  prevent 
me  from  fixing  the  period  of  its  completion. 
I  propose  to  commence  from  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  to  continue  the  narrative 
till  the  Revolution,  or,  perhaps,  till  the  Ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  IxxiiL  Vol.  xxxvii.  p.  337, 
238. 
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J^>gio^i^^k9,.qf  A^l^bop  Laiud,  most  of 

JflMime^.pfffcfeeP^^  ThWcV^iwe  will 
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Xh0:w]M(4€t)Wii^^  a(pco|QQpfmie4.  wlUi  W>^ 
and  iPu$trati«(QS  Irom  i^e  and :  origkial ,  do^ 
euj^ie^ts  iip^  in  lay  possession)  (^  to  whicb 
I  eii^oy  the  privilege  of  access.  Such  a 
r^ublicatlpn  vrill,  I  trusty  prove  a  desirable 
addition  to  modern  the<^gical  literature. 
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William  Laud  was  bom  on  the  7th  day  of  October, 
1573  *,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading,  a 
town  of  considerable  importance  in  Berkshire,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  river  Kennet,  and  famous 
for  its  magnificent  abbey,  now  in  ruins,  founded  by 
Henry  L  in  1126,  and  dedicated  to  St.  James  the 
Apostle  *.     He  was  the  only  son  of  William  Laud, 

*  Wood,  Athen.  edit.  1721,  vol.  ii.  col.  55.  Laud's  Diary, 
p.  1.  fol.  edit.  1695. 

^  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  i.  folio,  edit.  1682, 
p.  417.  Lansdowne  MSS.  721.  "  Abstract  of  the  Lives  of 
John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  of  William  Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop  of 
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2  LIFE  AND  TIMES  [1573. 

by  profession  a  clothier^  and  Lucy  Webb^  sister  to 
Sir  William  Webb  of  the  same  county^  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family^  who  filled  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1591 K  His  mother  had  been 
once  married,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  his 
father :  but  of  her  first  husband  we  know  nothing, 
save  his  name  and  occupation.  He  was  John  Ro- 
binson, an  eminent  clothier  and  merchant  in  Read- 
ing,  by  whom  she  had  several  sons  and  daughters, 
all  of  them  respectably  connected  in  after  life. 
A  younger  son  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was 
Prebendary  of  Westminster  and  Archdeacon  of 
Nottingham,  and  two  of  the  daughters  were  mar- 
ried to  clergymen  of  considerable  reputation  in  the 
Church*. 

Though  the  man  who  was  in  future  to  rise  to 

Canterbury,  written  by  Bishop  Hacket  and  Dr.  Heylin,  who 
had  been  their  Chaplains."  It  is  there  stated,  **  157 S,  William 
Laud  was  bom  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  his  fitther  a  rich 
clothier,  and  his  mother  (widow  to  one  Robinson,  a  clothier,  by 
whom  she  had  children)  a  sister  to  Sir  William  Webb,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1591.  So  he  was  not  bom  of  poor  and 
obscure  parents,  efaece  plebts^  as  many  said."  Sir  William 
Webb,  it  appears,  was  a  sailer.  Fuller's  Ch}irch  History,  book 
xi.  p.  246. 

'  Laud's  maternal  relatives  were  natives  of  Reading.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Webb,  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 
John  Webb  was  father  of  Sir  WiUiam  Webb.  Wood.  Athen. 
Oxon.  by  Dr.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  col.  117.  Fuller's  English  Wor- 
thies, folio,  edit.  1662,  p.  98. 

'  Dr.  Cotsford  and  Dr.  Layfield*  Cj^rianus  Anglicus,  or 
Life  of  Archbishc^  Laud,  by  hb  chaplain.  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  fol. 
1671,  p.  42. 
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the  lugliest  ecclesiastical  station  in  the  Church, 
and  to  he  alike  distinguished  for  his  munificence, 
his  learnings  and  his  genius,  could  not  boast  of 
noble  birth  or  splendid  alliance^  yet  his  parents, 
while  engaged  in  trade,  were  respectable  in  their 
station,  and  possessed  of  considerable  wealth  \  Hb 
&ther  was  most  extensively  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, and  we  are  informed  that  he  kept  *'  not  only 
many  looms  in  his  house,  but  many  weavers,  spin- 
ners, and  fullers  ;  living  in  good  esteem  and  repu- 
tation among  his  neighbours  to  the  very  last^''  Of 
Laud's  plebeian  birth,  however,  his  enemies  after- 
wards took  advantage,  with  that  illiberality  which 
is  characteristic  of  little  minds.  When  his  actions 
were  exhibited  to  his  disadvantage  by  those  whose 
extravagant  pretensions  he  restrained,  it  was  not 

'  I  may  here  notice  the  puerile  and  false  assertions  of  the  Pu- 
ritans. Neal  (History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.)  says, 
that  "  he  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  upon  the 
charitable  donation  of  Mr.  White,  Founder  of  Merchant  Tailors' 
School."  There  is  here  a  contemptuous  way  of  talking  of  Sir 
T.  White's  scholarships,  which  marks  the  disposition  of  the 
party  :  besides,  Laud  was  one  year  at  College  on  his  onm  ex- 
pences,  before  he  received  the  scholarship,  an  appointment  so 
honourable  to  his  promising  talents.  That  violent  fanatic, 
Prynne,  also  tells  us,  that  he  was  bom  of  "  poor  and  obscure 
parents  in  a  cottage,"  and  in  July,  1589,  "he  came  a  poor 
scholar  to  Oxford."  Such  were  the  low  and  scurrilous  false- 
hoods retailed  by  the  Puritans.  Prynne's  Breviat  of  the  Life  of 
Laud,  folio,  London,  1644,  p.  1. 

^  Heylin,  ut  sup.  p.  42.  Laud's  father  died  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1594,  and  his  mother  on  the  24th  of  November,  1600. 
Diary,  folio,  ut  sup.  p.  1,2.     Lansdowne  MSS.  721. 

b2 
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forgotten^  tlibt  he  who  was  then  primate  of  all 
England  was  comparatively  of  humble  origin ;  nor 
were  those  furious  zealots  satisfied  with  stating  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  and  wealthy  trades^ 
man,  and  abiding  by  the  naked  truth,  but  falsehoods 
were  busily  circulated,  and  his  enemies,  delineating 
his  character  to  their  liking,  broadly  asserted  that  he 
was  sprung  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people*. 

*  E  faece  plehism  Lord  Brook,  referred  to  by  Heylin,  who 
wisely  asserted  this  not  only  of  Laud,  but  of  all  the  other  Bi- 
i^ops.  Republicanism,  however,  had  then  wrought  its  ferment, 
and  the  sectaries  were  rapidly  advancing  in  their  career  of  ex- 
travagance, rebellion,  and  blood.  Lord  Brook,  however,  ought 
to  have  been  sparing  of  this  insinuation  on  his  part,  inasmuch  as 
he  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  honour  in  a  very  remote  degree, 
his  Either,  though  a  kinsman,  being  only  keeper  of  Sir  Fulk 
Greville*s  park.  The  §on  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  estate,  Sir 
Fulk  Greville  having  never  been  married.  (Vide  Peerage  of  Eng- 
knd,  London  edit.  8vo.  1710,  p.  67,  68.)  Dr.  Heylin,  who  was 
the  chaplain  and  confidential  friend  of  Laud,  introduces  an  anec* 
dote  of  the  Archbishop  on  this  subject.  He  says  that  he  once 
found  him  in  his  garden  at  Lambeth  walking  to  and  fro  in  re- 
Biarkable  agitation,  and  though  he  did  not,  through  delicacy,  in- 
quire the  reason,  the  primate  shewed  him  a  paper,  on  which  was 
printed  a  vile  libel,  which  he  had  stopped  at  the  press,  repre- 
senting him  with  "  so  base  a  parentage,  as  if  he  had  been  raked 
out  of  the  dung-hill."  He  at  the  same  time  said,  that "  though 
he  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  a  gentleman,  yet 
he  thanked  God  he  had  been  bom  of  honest  parents,  who  lived 
in  a  plentiful  condition,  employed  many  poor  people  in  their 
way,  and  lefl  a  good  report  behind  them."  As  if  ashamed, 
however,  to  have  been  impressed  with  those  falsehoods  which 
his  sectarian  enemies  daily  invented  and  retaOed,  and  reflecting 
with  satisfaction  on  the  worth  and  respectability  of  his  pa- 
rents, his  countenance  resumed  its  wonted  composure.    **  And 
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They  chose  to  forget,  that^  even  had  it  been  the 
case,  the  more  worthy  was  he  of  that  eminence  to 
which  he  had  attained,  since  the  man  who  could 
exalt  himself  solely  by  his  genius  and  merit,  was 
to  be  held  in  much  greater  reverence  than  he  who, 
boasting  of  his  noble  lineage,  had  no  other  recom- 
mendation. They  forgot  that  it  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  that  country,  about  whose  liberty  they 
clamoured  so  violently,  that  the  highest  o£Gices  are 
open  to  every  Briton,  and  that  he  whose  g^us  has 
secured  for  him  a  well-earned  reputation,  is  every 
way  as  noble  when  he  is  exalted,  as  the  offipring  of 
fortune  and  ancestral  fame.  But,  without  enlarging 
on  these  inconsistences,  I  may  here  remark,  that 
the  coincidence  between  Laud's  situation,  and  that 
of  some  of  hb  predecessors  in  the  Church,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  those  who  were  his  ecclesiastical 
contemporaries,  is  very  remarkable.  I  need  not 
go  to  the  Church  of  Rome  for  examples,  though 
abundant  proofs  could  be  adduced  from  its  his- 
tory, that  the  best  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Popes  and  dignitaries  were  men  of  humble  origin^ 

thereupon,"  says  Heylin,  "  I  told  him  as  presently  as  I  durst, 
that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  as  stout  a  Pope  as  ever  wore  the  triple 
crown,  but  a  poor  man's  son,  did  use  familiarly  to  say,  in  con- 
tempt of  such  libels  as  frequently  were  made  against  him, 
that  he  was  domo  natus  illustri,  because  the  sun-beams  passing 
through  the  broken  walls  and  ragged  roof,  illuminated  or  illuif 
trated  every  corner  of  that  homely  cottage  in  which  he  was 
bom  :  with  which  facetiousncss  of  that  Pope,  so  applicable  to 
the  present  occasion,  he  seemed  very  well  pleased."  Heylin, 
ut  sup.  p.  43,  44. 
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nay^  some  of  them  of  menial  extraction.  In  our 
own  comitry^  especially  in  the  Church,  before  the 
Reformation,  there  are  two  notable  examples,  and 
the  impartial  pen  of  history  will  yet,  perhaps,  do 
justice  to  Thomas  a  Beckett,  as  it  has  done,  it  is 
pleasing  to  know,  to  the  memory  of  Cardmal 
Wolsey.  An  Erasmus  and  a  Luther  on  the  con- 
tinent owed  nothing  to  birth  or  grandeur,  nor  yet 
did  Abbott,  Laud's  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury, who  was  nevertheless  saved  from  such 
reproaches  because  he  favoured  the  absurdities 
of  the  Puritans.  It  is  needless,  indeed,  to  enu- 
merate those  prior  to  the  days  of  Laud,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who  rose  superior  to  the 
depressing  influence  of  poverty,  and  whose  minds, 
cast  in  other  than  plebeian  mould,  enabled  them  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  opposed  to  them  by  hum- 
ble birth  and  adverse  fortune.  Nor  yet  need  I  stop 
to  anhnadvert  on  that  most  certain  mark  of  a 
pusillanimous  mind,  which  repines  at  the  uncon- 
trolable  allotment  of  Providence,  forgetting  that 
heaven  is  impartial  in  its  dispensations,  and  that  all 
are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  Omnipotence,  who  "  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not."  And 
who,  after  all,  were  those  who  thus  dealt  in  slander 
and  falsehood  ?  It  was  too  base,  indeed,  and  too 
ignoble  for  the  man  oi^  illustrious  descent,  who, 
animated  with  noble  and  virtuous  principles,  dis- 
dains the  weak  retort,  and  rather  looks  on  him 
thus  elevated  to  his  own  rank  as  a  brother ;  nor 
were  the  nobles  of  that  age,  proud  and  haughty  as 
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they  were,  actuated  by  such  weakness :  but  those 
very  persons  who  themselves  were  humili  nati, 
who  inherited  the  low  and  grovelling  associations 
of  their  birth,  who  nevertheless  felt  their  humilia- 
tion before  Laud's  vigorous  mind,  and  who,  because 
their  fanaticism  and  absurdities  had  been  restrained, 
endeavoured  to  excite  among  the  people  their  das« 
tardly  and  ignoble  spirit  of  revenge  ^ 

During  his  infancy.  Laud  was  subject  to  illness, 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live  '. 

'  A  scandalous  libel  upon  Laud  appeared  in  a  production 
entitled  the  iS'cof^  Scouts  Discoveries,  London,  1642.  (Bishop 
Kennet,  apud  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol  iii.  col.  117,  note*)  "  His 
&ther  was  a  clothier,  his  mother  a  spinster ;  he  was  from  his 
cradle  ordained  to  be  a  punisher  of  poor  people,  for  he  was  bom 
between  the  stocks  and  the  cage,  which  a  courtier  one  day 
chanced  to  speak  of,  whereupon  his  grace  removed  them  thence^ 
and  pulled  down  his  father's  thatched  house,  and  built  a  fair  one 
in  the  'place.*'  But  let  us  state  the  truth.  The  Puritan  writer 
endeavours  to  insinuate,  that  Laud  was  ashamed  of  his  birth,  and 
that  he  built  a  house,  in  order  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  the 
one  in  which  he  was  born.  The  "  fair  house,"  therefore,  which 
"  his  grace"  built,  was,  as  the  Puritan  writer  knew  well,  an 
alms-house,  which  he  endowed  with  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  So  much  for  Puritan  veracity.  I  find,  moreover,  that 
in  a  small  black  letter  tract,  printed  in  quarto,  1641,  which 
contains  an  account  of  Laud,  although  it  is  written  by  no  pro- 
fessed friend,  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  his  connections,  or  any 
insinuations  made  on  his  birth.  At  all  events,  it  is  despicable  in 
a  modem  writer  to  repeat  this  slander.  Many  of  our  present 
noble  families  were  in  the  days  of  Laud  ignoble.  See  Diary,  and 
Fuller,  book  xi.  p.  216,  also  the  Topographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  Berkshire. 

»  Diary,  p.  1.  "  In  my  infancy,"  says  Laud,  "  I  was  in 
danger  of  death  by  sickness,  &c." 
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Having  recovered^  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  free-school  of  his  native  town^  at 
which  he  continued  till  he  veas  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  recorded^  that^  vehile  he  was  at  school,  he  gave 
80  many  indications  of  his  future  eminence,  that 
his  master  frequently  said  to  him,  that  he  hoped 
he  would  remember  Reading  School  when  he  be- 
came a  great  man^  Little,  however,  is  known 
of  his  juvenile  years.  In  the  month  of  July,  1589, 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  when  only 
nxteen  years  of  age,  and  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  St.  John's  College,  at  that  time  under  the 
superintendence  of  John  Buckeridge,  afterwards  its 
President,  and  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Ely.  This  distinguished  prelate  was  bom 
at  Draycot,  near  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
was  the  son  of  William  Buckeridge,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  named  Kqblewhyte,  of 
Baseldon,  and  cousin  to  Sir  Thomas  White,  founder 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors  School,  and  in  1578  became 
scholar  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Fellow  of  that  society  *.  It  was,  perhaps, 
among  the  most  fortunate  events  of  Laud's  early 

'  Lloyd's  Memoires,  folio,  London,  1668,  p.  225.  **  After 
a  wonderftil  preservation  in  his  infancy  from  a  very  sore  fit  of 
sickness,  and  a  happy  education  in  his  childhood  under  a  very 
severe  schoolmaster,  who,  from  his  strange  dreams,  witty 
speeches,  generous  spirit,  great  apprehensions,  and  notable  per- 
formances, promised  him  the  greatness  which  he  afterwards 
enjoyed." 

'  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  507. 
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life,  that  lie  was  under  the  direction  of  this  eminent 
man.  Buckeridge  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  parti- 
cularly in  opposition  to  the  Puritans,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  dislike  entertained  towards  them  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  severity  which  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  exercise,  had  already  broached  that 
wild  enthusiasm  which  was  destined  to  break  out 
with  violence  in  the  succeeding  century.  Laud 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  venerable  and  learned 
preceptor  in  the  days  of  his  elevation,  and  Bishop 
Buckeridge  has  left  behind  him  most  honourable 
memorials  of  his  zeal  for  apostolical  and  primitive 
truths 

'  Godwin,  Catal.  Episc.  p.  554.  **  £t  tarn  scribendo,  quam 
concionando  veritatem  Evangelicam  baud  segniter  satagit  pro- 
pugnare."  Of  this  worthy  prelate  it  may  also  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Pro- 
testant  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  the 
dogmas  of  Rome.  **  A  person  he  was,"  says  Antony  Wood,  "  of 
great  gravity  and  learning,  and  one  that  knew  as  well  as  any  other 
person  of  liis  time,  how  to  employ  the  two-edged  sword  of  the 
holy  Scripture,  of  which  he  made  good  proof  in  the  times  suc- 
ceeding, brandishing  it  on  the  one  side  against  the  Papists,  and 
on  the  other  against  the  Puritans  and  Non-conformists."  And 
Dr.  F.  Godwin  (Comment,  de  PrcBsulihus  AnglicB)  says,  tliat 
he  endeavoured  most  industriously  to  defend  and  propagate  the 
true  religion,  by  law  established,  as  appears  from  his  famous 
work,  De  Potestate  Papce  in  Rebus  temj)oral\bus,  site  in  Regi" 
bus  deponendis  usurpata,  adversus  Robertum  Cardinalem  Bellar^ 
minum.  This  elaborate  work,  which  is  a  large  quarto  volume, 
was  published  in  London,  1614.  In  his  celebrated  sermon 
preached  at  Whitehall,  March  22,  1617,  "  touching  prostration 
and  kneeling  in  the  worship  of  God,"  from  Psalm  xcv.  6,  and 
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Under  the  superintendence  of  this  excellent  man, 
young  Laud  pursued  his  studies  with  the  most  in* 
de£Eitigable  activity  and  success.  After  residing 
one  year  at  St.  John's  College  as  commoner^  in  the 
noionth  of  June,  1590,  he  was  chosen  scholar  of 

in  his  "  Discourse  concerning  Kneeling  at  the  Communion/'  he 
completely  vanquished  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  four  of  whom 
had  been  honoured  with  an  audience  at  Hampton  Court,  when 
he  preached  a  sermon  from  Romans  xiii.  5,  on  September  2S, 
1 606.     On  that  occasion  the  two  Melvilles  were  present,  &mou8 
for  their  turbulence,  and  fiery  zeal  for  Calvinism.    He  published 
three  other    sermons, — a  funeral  one    on  Heb.  iv«    7.  the 
second,  on  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  samei  chapter,  and  the  third 
on  Heb.  iv.  7.  (1618.)     The  second  sermon,  which  is  a  truly 
admirable  one,  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Andrews' 
Sermons,  folio,  London,  edit.  1661.     This  prelate  was  a  bene- 
factor to  St.  John  Baptist's  College,  Oxford,  where  his  picture, 
says  Kennet,  (anno  1717)  is  now  preserved  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  common  haU.     "  Dr.  J.  Buckeridge,  episcop.  Eliensis  altaris 
suae  capellse  vestimenta  Phrygii  operis  pulvinaria,   pallium, 
calicem,  &c,  coUegio-legavit,  ann.  1631.     Hie  episcopus  dona- 
'  vit  500  lb.  terris  quibusdam  redimendis  quarum  proventus  omni- 
bus et  singulis  tum  sociis  tum  scholaribus  ex  sequa  divideren- 
tur,  ann.  1631."    Two  extracts  from  letters  written  by  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  (to  whom  Bishop  Buckeridge  was 
chaplain)  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering ;  the  one  dated  1 7th 
Feb.  1594,  and  the  other  12th  Jan.  1595,  will  be  found  in 
Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  245,  246.  and  in  Wood,  vol.  ii.  col. 
509,  510.     The  exact  date  of  Bishop  Buckeridge's  death  is  not 
known,  save  that  he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Brom- 
ley, in  Kent,  the  manor  of  which  belongs  to  the  see  of  Roches- 
ter, on  the  31st  of  May,  1631.     Wood,  ut  supra;  Strype's 
Annals,  vol.  iv. ;    also.  Fuller's  Church  History,   cent.  xvii. 
London  edit  folio,  1655.     **  By  the  temper  of  the  tutor  we 
may  see  that  of  the  scholar."    Lansdowne  MSS.  721. 
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that  sodety  \  We  are  mfornled^  by  Dr.  Heylin '» 
that  he  was  held  in  so  great  estimation  in  his  own 
native  town^  **  partly  by  his  own  jn-oficiency^  and 
partly  by  the  good  esteem  which  was  had  of  his 
JBeither/'  that  he  was  nominated^  by  the  mayor  and 
others,  a  scholar  of  St.  John's,  *'  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  honourable 
and  sole  founder  of  it  f  for,  though  that  mimificent 
patron  of  letters  had  originally  intended  Merchant 
Taylors  School  in  London  as  the  chief  place 
whence  his  scholarships  should  be  supplied,  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  too  liberal  a  mind  to  make  his  muni- 
ficence comparatively  so  exclusive,  and  therefore  he 
instituted  seven  fellowships  unconnected  with  that 
esteblishment,  assigning  two  to  Coventry,  two  to 
Bristol,  two  to  Reading,  and  one  to  Tunbridge.  In 
1593,  Laud  was  admitted  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and 
in  June,  1  $94,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  '.  In  the  years  1596-7,  he  himself  informs  us, 
that  he  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  illness*.  After 
his  recovery,  he  proceeded  Master  of  Arts,  which 
degree  he  received  in  July  1598,  when  he  became 
grammar  reader,  but  relapsed  into  sickness  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year  \ 

*  Laud's  Diary,  p.  1.     Lansdowne  MSS.  ut  sup. 
'  Life  of  Laud,  ut  sup.  p.  45. 

'  Diary,  ut  sup. 

^  Anno  1596,  *'  1  had  a  great  sickness,*'  and  another,  1597, 
Diary,  ut  sup. 

*  Diary,  ut  sup.  Wood,  however,  asserts,  (Fasti,  vol.  i.  col. 
144,)  that  he  became  B.A.  July  1,  1594,  and  M.A.  Jime  26, 
1598.     That  industrious  writer  has  confounded  the  months. 
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Respecting  Laud's  general  conduct  while  at  the 
University,  we  are  informed  by  Wood^  that  he 
was  ^^  at  that  time  esteemed  by  all  that  knew  him, 
(being  little  in  stature)  a  very  forward,  confident, 
and  zealous  person.**  It  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  he .  felt  much  of  that  rashness  and  buoyancy 
natural  to  youth,  which  would  be  more  particularly 
liable  to  excitement  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
Puritan  faction  in  the  University,  whose  enthusiasm 
it  was  impossible  not  to  despise.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  though  his  enemies,  who  eagerly  caught  at 
every  thing  to  suit  their  purpose,  endeavoured  after- 
wards to  make  it  appear,  since  he  was  uniformly  the 
same  man  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  that  he  gave 
any  extraordinary  signs  of  haughty  demeanour. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  testimony  now  be- 
fore us  is  on  the  authority  of  the  Puritans,  and  of 
those  violent  supralapsari^ns  whom  he  afterwards 
so  successfully  opposed ;  who  themselves  were  not 
too  scrupulous  in  veracity,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, as  is  notorious  to  every  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  crafty  and  designing  methods  which 
they  adopted  to  accomplish  their  own  ends' ;  and  it 
will  be  much  more  apparent  to  him  who  impartially 
peruses  the  volumes  of  Neal,  the  Puritan  histo- 
rian ^  or  any  of  those  contradictions  repeated  by 
Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet,  in  their  History  of 
JDissenters.   Nevertheless,  it  may  have  so  happened 

'  Wood,  vol.  iii.  col.  117.  122. 

*  For  example,  in  the  afTair  about  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles. 

^  Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  di.  5. 
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that  Laud  did  conduct  himself  haughtily  (at  least 
reservedly)  towards  the  Puritan  faction  in  the  Uni- 
yersity^  nor  am  I  at  all  inclined  to  exhibit  him  as 
destitute  of  any  of  the  failings  of  humanity^  or  su- 
perior to  the  sallies  of  youth,  before  his  mind  was 
matured  by  experience  and  reflection.  But  it  is  un- 
fair to  allow  sectarian  prejudice  so  completely  to  ob- 
scure common  sense,  as  to  seize  on  the  slightest 
peculiarities  of  youth,  and  fasten  them  on  the  actions 
of  maturer  years,  as  indications  of  what  some  men 
choose  to  call  t3rranny,  and  others  popery.  And 
thus  much  must  be  said  of  Laud,  while  only  a  pri- 
vate member  of  the  University,  that  he  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  eminence ;  that  he  was  held 
in  no  small  estimation ;  and  that  the  fame  which  he 
acquired  in  all  his  public  appearances  is  honourable 
to  his  genius,  his  industry,  and  his  learning. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  1600,  he  was  admitted 
into  deacon's  orders,  by  Dr.  Young,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1601,  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  by  the  same  prelate  ^  We  are 
informed  that  this  prelate,  "  finding  his  study 
raised  above  the  systems  and  opinions  of  the  age, 
upon  the  noble  foundation  of  the  fathers,  councils, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  early  presaged, 
that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  be  an  instrument  of 
restoring  the  church  from  the  narrow  and  private 
principles  of  modern  times,  to  the  more  enlarged, 

'  Diary,  p.  2.  Lloyd's  Memoires,  p.  225.  Heylin's  Life 
of  Laud,  p.  45.  Wood's  Atlien.  Oxon.  vol.  iii.  col.  117,  118. 
et  seq. 
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liberal,  and  public  sentiments  of  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  ages^"  Nor  was  Bishop  Yomig  mistaken 
in  his  judgment,  though  he  well  knew  that  it  would 
be  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty^ — a  task^  indeed, 
not  likely  to  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed. 
For,  after  the  English  Reformation  of  religion, 
notions  had  been  entertained  by  many  persons  in 
the  Church,  not  only  subyersiye  of  its  constitution, 
but  highly  detrimental  to  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  state.  The  discipline  of  Geneva,  and  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  as  laid  down  by  John  Calvin, 
who  has  the  merit,  if  merit  it  be,  of  contriving  and 
introducing  a  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  who,  moreover,  has  the  still  more  questionable 
merit  of  discovering  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  cer- 
tain doctrines  which  exhibit  the  Deity  not  in  the 
most  foivourable  light,  as  he  himself  was  forced  to 
confess,  when  with  grief  he  admits  it  to  be  an  hor^ 
ribile  decretum: — this  discipline  had  led  many 
astray  from  the  maxims  of  primitive  truth  and 
order,  and  the  notions  of  expediency  as  to  the 
Church  and  its  visibility,  had  engendered  a  la- 
mentable callousness  towards  that  very  Church  of 
which  they  all  professed  to  be  sincere  members. 
Forgetting  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one  and 
undivided, — ^forgetting  that  the  Saviour  himself 
declared,  '^  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"* — ^and 
forgetting,  too,  that  this  union  is  not  solely  a  spi- 
ritual union,  composed  at  the  same  time  of  outward 
« 

'  Lloyd's  Memoires,  Sec*  p.  JS|5,  226. 
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heterogeneous  masses^  but  is,  in  truth,  both  a  spiri- 
tual and  a  temporal  union,  no  limits  were  assigned 
to  the  extravagances  of  fancy,  and  no  safeguard 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  that  Church,  the 
doctrines  of  which  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer, 
had  sealed  with  their  blood.  But  the  axiom 
which  Laud  subsequently  assumed,  though  doubt* 
less  sneered  at  by  Dissenters,  is  strictly  true, 
that  the  Church  must  be  guarded  both  against 
Rome  and  Greneva — that  a  Church  founded  on  the 
Apostles,  and  not  on  Christ,  is  the  Roman  and  the 
(jenevan  rock — but  that  the  Church  must  have  a 
more  solid  basis,  or  it  has  no  foundation  at  all ; 
and  that,  though  it  must  be  built  on  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  must  be  the  chief  comer-stone.  There  were, 
therefore,  only  two  positions, — either  that  the  Church 
must  be  a  regulariy  organized  body,  which,  though 
a  voluntary  association,  acknowledges  Christ  for 
its  head,  or  it  must  not;  there  must  either  be 
systems  of  authority  and  regulation,  or  there  must 
be  anarchy  and  confusion ;  it  must,  in  short, 
either  be  like  a  well-governed  and  well-organised 
kingdom,  to  which  it  is  compared  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ^,  or  it  must  be  so  ill-regulated,  as  that 
all  its  members  may  literally  do  that  which  is  right 

*  1  Cor.  i.  10.  Ephes.  iii.  4.  7.  U.  v.  23—30.  1  Tim.  vi.  84. 
Heb.  xii.  22.  Matt.  xvi.  18, 19.  Col.  i.  18.  Rom.  xiii.  1.  xv.  6. 
xvi.  17.  1  Pet.  ii.  15.  1  John  xvii.  17.  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  ft7.  Gal. 
iii.  28.  1  Tim.  iv.  6.  vi.  4.  20, 21.  2  Tim.  i.  13.  PhO.  i.  27. 
2  Cor.  xiii.  1 1 .    Jude  19. 
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in  their  own  eyes.  The  former^  then^  was  the 
position  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  latter  that  of  those  who  were  preparing 
the  way  for  its  overthrow :  the  former  was  advo- 
cated by  those  who  defended  order  and  primitive 
truths  the  latter  by  those  who  were  on  the  point  of 
holding  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  novelty 
and  £uiaticism*.  Laud  hesitated  not  for  a  moment 
to  decide ;  and  his  memory  does  truly  deserve  well 
of  the  Church  of  England^  since  he  so  early  avowed 
himself  the  bold  defender  of  its  copstitutions. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Laud  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  sentiments.  Upon  this  subject^ 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  detail, 
more  especially  as  it  will  serve  to  explain  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  encountered.*  During  the  Marina 
persecution,  as  it  is  termed,  Laurence  Humphries, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  having  been 
deprived  of  his  fellowship  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Reformation,  retreated  to  the  city  of  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  then  famous  as  the  birth-place  and  re- 
sidence of  Zuinglius.  Associating  with  that  Re- 
former, and  maintaining  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Calvin  and  his  friends  at  Geneva,  he  became 
so  much  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  that,  on 
his  return  to  England  after  the  death  of  Mary,  he 
studied  to  promote  them  with  all  his  influence. 
*'  The  best  that  could  be  said  of  him,**  says  Dr. 
Heylin^  '^by  one  who  commonly  speaks  well  of 

*  Life  of  Laud,  p.  46. 
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all  that  party^  is,  that  he  was  a  moderate  and  e^ti- 
scientious  nonconformist  K**  As  he  was  a  man  of 
very  great  learning  ^  on  his  return  from  his  exile 
he  was  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Magdalen  College^  and  was  also  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Theology,  and  Vice-chancellor 
of  the  University.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  dis- 
charged till  1596^  about  which  time  it  is  supposed 
he  died  ^.  With  these  advantages^  his  influence  was 
great  in  the  University^  nor  was  he  idle  in  dissemi- 
nating the  tenets  which  he  had  imbibed  while  in 
exile.  Hence^  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phries^ Magdalen  College  became  a  nursery  of 
non-conformity^  and  those  students  were  only  no- 
ticed who  were  zealous  supporters  of  the  dogmas  of 
Calvin.  It  would  appear  that  he  coincided  with 
some  of  that  school  who  positively  deny  that 
Papists  are  Christians^  or  that  there  can  be  any 

'  Fuller's  Church  History,  lib.  ix.  p.  234. 

'  "  He  was  master,"  says  Heylin,  "  of  a  pure  Latin  style." 
Heylin,  ut  sup. 

'  The  year  of  this  learned  man's  death,  however,  is  uncer- 
tain. Fuller,  in  his  Church  History  of  Britain,  (hb.  ix.  p.  23S, 
234.  London,  folio,  1655.)  says,  "  Here  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the 
death  of  Laurence  Humphries,  but  confident  I  hit  the  but, 
though  miss  the  markf  at  about  this  time,  (1596).  He  was  a 
conscientious  and  moderate  Nonconformist,  (condemned  for 
lukewarm  by  such  as  were  scalding  hot)  Dean  of  Winchester, 
and  Master  of  Magdalene  College  in  Oxford,  to  which  he  be- 
queathed a  considerable  sum  of  gold,  left  in  a  chest,  not  to  be 
opened  unless  some  great  necessity  urged  it  thereto." 

VOL.  I.  C 
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goMl  in  their  corrupt  and  d^;enerf^te  Church'*  For 
his  anti-popish  zeal  he  was  jocularly  sumamed 
Papisto-Mastix. 

Dr.  Humphries  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Hoi-* 
land^  Rector  of  Exeter  College^  who^  though  a  man 
of  much  greater  moderation^  was  strongly  inclined 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans.  But^  zealous  as  Dr# 
Humphries  had  been  against  every  things  whether 
good  or  bad^  which  was  observed  in  the  Church  of 
Rome^  it  woidd  appear  that  he  found  an  activt 
assistant  in  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor,  of  Divi^ 
mty  K  Yet  even  he  was  thought  to  be  deficient  in 
aeali  and  accordingly^  Sir  Francis  WaLsingham^  the 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  who  favoured  the  Nan^- 
tonformists^  founded  a  new  theological  lecture  ia 
the  University  \  The  reader  of  this  lecture  was  re- 
quired to  make  short  annotations  on  the  holy  Scrip* 
tjo^es,  in  order  that  the  students  might  be  induced 
to  pursue  their  researches^.  Whitgift  was  then 
primate,  whose  character  for  mildness,  firmness, 
and  moderation,  is  most  conspicuous  in  those 
troublous  times.     By  his  judicious  conduct  he  had 

'  Heylin,  p.  46.  "  He  did  not  only  stock  his  college  with 
such  a  generation  of  l^on-conformists,  as  could  not  be  wormed 
out  in  many  years  after  his  decease,  but  sowed  in  the  divinity 
schools  such  seeds  of  Calvinism,  and  laboured  to  create  In  the 
yoimger  students  such  a  strong  hate  against  the  Papists,  as  if 
nothing  but  divine  truth  were  to  be  found  in  the  one,  and  no- 
thing but  abominations  in  the  other." 

*  Heyliti's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  46. 

'  Heylin,  ut  sup.     Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  597. 

*  CoUier,  ut  sup. 
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hroiight  orer  many  Roman  Catholies  to  the  Chmrdi) 
of  England ;  but  he  was  completely  nnsaocessfiil  in 
his  attempts  to  riestrain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Pun-» 
tans^  Before  his  promotion^  he  had  engaged  in 
dispute  with  the  celebrated  Puritan  leader,  Thomas 
Cart  Wright  of  Cambridge,  and  had  written  an  an«> 
sw^  to  the  Admonition  of  that  zealot ;  to  whidi 
Cartwright  wrote  a  reply.  Whitgift  rqoined  in 
the  following  year,  (1671.),  in  a  work  entitled,  -^  A 
Defence  of  the  Answer.''  '^  To  whidi,''  obseryes 
Collier,  ^  Cartwright  ofl^ed  nothing,  but  retired 
from  the  field,  and  left  the  enemy  possessed  of  all 
the  entire  marks  of  victory '."'  Walsingham,  who 
had  already  signalised  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
the  subscription  of  three  articles,  which  had  been 
enacted  ^^  for  the  better  increase  of  learning  in  the 
inferior  ministers,  and  for  the  more  diligent  preach- 
ing and  catechizing  V^  ^nd  which  are  in  themselves 
truly  admirable^  as  he  was  a  resolute  friend  to  the 
Puritans,  and  had,  besides,  engaged  in  other  dis- 
putes, in  which  he  always  advocated  the  cause  of 
his  dissenting  friends,  instituted  this  lecture  not  SQ 
much  out  of  a  pure  desire  to  foster  and  encourage 
learning,  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Puritans,  and  to  irritate  and  insult  the  frdlen 
Roman  Catholics  \  And  that  this  might  be  the  more 

'  0)]lier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  684!. 
'  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 

•  Register,  Whitgift,  Part  I.  fol.  97. 131. 162. 

*  Strype's  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii. ;  also  Lives  of 
Archbishops  Parker  and  Whitgift.  Collier,  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 

c  2 
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efifectually  promoted^  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Rey* 
nolds^  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  who 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the  dispute  held 
at  Hampton  Court,  before  King  James,  in  1603«4^ 
was  appointed  to  the  lectureship.  Reynolds,  though 
now  a  violent  enemy  to  Popery,  and  to  the  hierarchy 
in  general,  had  been  in  his  youth  on  the  continent, 
and,  during  his  residence  there  was  devoted  in  his 
attachment  to  Popery ;  but  having  been  drawn  over 
to  the  Church  of  England  by  his  brother,  who  himself 
recanted  ^  he  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  resolved 

p.  597.  Wood,  Hist,  and  Atitiq.  Oxon.  Heylin,  ut  sup.  The  last 
writer  says,  that  Walsingham  was  *^  a  man  of  great  abilities  in 
the  schools  of  policy,  an  extreme  hater  of  the  Popes  and 
Church  of  Rome,  and  no  less  favourable  unto  those  of  the  Pu- 
ritan faction."  It  would  appear  that  the  lecture  was  well  at- 
tended by  the  younger  students  ;  but  its  object  was  censured 
by  many,  and  even  by  some  of  the  moderate  Puritans,  who,  sus- 
pecting Walsingham's  motives,  "  ventured  to  say,  that  the  pre- 
tence of  propagating  truth,  wus  only  a  colour  to  convey  Wal- 
singham's sacrilege  out  of  sight.  For  this  gentleman,  it  seems, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Oxford,  had  lopped  the  reve- 
nues.*'    Collier,  ut  sup* 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  x.  p.  47.  Dr.  Reynolds* 
brother,  William  Reynolds,  had  been  as  resolute  a  Protestant  as 
he  was  a  Papist.  A  mutual  disputation  took  place  between  them 
on  the  articles  of  their  faith,  which  ended  in  the  Papist  turning 
Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  died.  "  This  singular  occurrence,"  says  Fuller,  "  gave  the 
occasion  to  an  excellent  copy  of  verses,  concluding  with  this 
distich : 

'*  Quod  genus  hoc  pugnae  est?  ubi  victus  gaudet  uterque? 
£t  simul  alteruter  se  super&sse  doleL" 
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to  exalt  himself  among  the  Pmritan  enthusiasts. 
He  was^  accordingly^  high  in  fevour  with  Sir  Fran*r 
CIS  Walsingham^  who  consulted  him  on  every  occa-r 
sion^  and  also  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  who,  from  political  motives,  way 
sometimes  inclined  to  co-operate  with  the  malcon- 
tents ^  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
extensive  reading,  and  he  was  no  less  remarkable 
for  iiis  prodigious  memory  ^,  His  private  character, 
too,  was  most  exemplary  and  pious,  and  he  appear^ 
to  have  been  very  solicitous  about  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  taught  \ 

*  "  Divinity,"  says  Collier,  "  had  now  a  new  &ce  at  Oxford, 
and  the  first  reformation  was  reformed  away  in  great  measure ;" 
ut  sup. 

•  Heylin,  ut  sup. ;  Fuller,  ut  sup.  p.  48 ;  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  ^ 
Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans. 

'  There  seem  to  he  different  opinions  concerning  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds. Collier  says,  "  As  for  Dr.  Reynolds,  he  made  it  his  husi- 
ness  to  read  against  the  hierarchy,  and  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  bishops.''  Fuller,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  he,  of  all 
the  Puritans,  was  most  conformable  in  his  practice  to  the  Church 
of  England.  "  His  disaffection,"  says  he,  "to  the  discipline 
established  in  England,  was  not  so  great  as  some  bishops  did 
suspect,  or  as  some  Nonconformists  did  believe.  No  doubt  he 
desired  the  abohshing  of  some  ceremonies,  for  the  care  of  the 
conscience  of  others,  to  which  in  his  own  practice  he  did  willingly 
submit,  constantly  wearing  hood  and  surplice,  and  kneeling  at 
the  Sacrament."  In  opposition  to  this  testimony,  however,  re- 
specting the  ecclesiastical  habit,  Heylin  asserts,  (p.  47),  that 
"  Dr.  Reynolds  had  the  confidence  to  appear  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  [in  1603]  in  his  Turkey  gown,  and  therefore 
may  be  thought  to  have  worn  no  other  in  the  University."  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  at  the  same  time,  that  Dr.  Reynolds  on  his  death- 
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Under  the  auspices  of  those  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Puritans^  the  tenets  of  Genera  were  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  Uniyersdty^  engendering  the 
most  novd  speculations  about  the  Churdi,  and 
producing  a  general  carelessness  about  its  consti«» 
tution,  which  threatened  to  sap  its  yery  foundation^ 
Forgetting  the  moderation  and  admirable  caution 
<rf  the  great  men  under  whose  auspices  the  refwma* 
tioa  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  conducted|^ 
they  seemed  as  if  they  had  themselTes  determined 
to  commence  a  new  refoimation,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  admitted,  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Reformed  Church  and  that  of  Rxmie 
was  broad  and  insurmountable.  Nor  was  thdr  po- 
licy the  less  crafty  than  their  general  conduct ;  for 
since  they  well  knew  tiiat,  were  they  to  make  any 
notorious  innovation  at  once,  they  would  be  pu- 
nished by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  as  £s- 
turbers  of  the  peace  of  the  realm,  thdr  sole  hope 
lay  in  biassing  the  minds  of  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity, over  whcHB  tiiey  were  placed ;  whUe^  at  the 
same  time,  they  merely  corresponded  about  their 
differences  with  their  friends  among  the  laity  who 
were  in  power  and  influence.  Now  it  was,  indeed^ 
that  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Church  of  England,  founded 

bed,  at  fats  own  earnest  request,  received  absolution,  according 
totfaeform  of  tfaeCburdi  of  Ei^and.  '<  He  received  it,"  says 
Fuller,  **  firam  Dr.  Holland,  [die  successor  of  Dr.  Hun^briest 
wiio  was  himsdf  indined,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  Non* 
•onfomtty,]  fffaose  band  be  affectionately  kissed,  in  e»pressk)n 
^^KBjlBf  he  noeived  tb^rdby." 
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on  holy  Scripture^  were  not  only  disputed^  but  po- 
sitively denied.  The  opinicms  of  Calvin  respecting 
predestination,  reprobation,  election,  and  all  the 
other  kindred  dogmas,  were  zealously  maintained, 
although  their  defenders  might  have  known  that, 
besides  looking  in  vain  for  Calvin's  korribile  decree 
turn  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Augustine,  and  his  two  disciples. 
Prosper  and  Fulgentius,  never  conceived  sudh  tenets, 
so  &r  as  individuals  are  concerned ;  and  perhaps  in 
this  view  even  St.  Augustine  himself  may  not  be 
ccNiceded  \  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  the 
Church  respecting  regeneration  in  infant  baptism 
was  denied,  as  was  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
lespeeting  the  holy  Eucharist.  It  was  absolutely 
denied,  that  either  of  these  sacred  rites  had  any 
efficacy  in  man's  salvation.  The  article  in  the 
Apostle's  Creed  respecting  Christ's  local  descent 
into  hell,  asserted  in  the  Convocations  of  the  Church 
in  1552  and  1562,  was  disclaiiped  as  erroneous, 
merely,  as  Dr.  Heylin  well  remarks,  *'  because  re- 
pugnant to  the  fancies  of  some  foreign  divines, 
though  they  were  in  dispute  among  themselves 
about  the  meaning  of  it  *."  The  episcopal  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  was  held  to  be  against  the 

*  Prosper  confesses,  that  they  who  condemned  Pelagianism, 
rejected  St.  Augustine's  notion  as  a  mere  novelty  j  and  that 
Father  himself  says,  **  It  is  the  height  of  madness  and  injustice 
to  hold  any  person  guilty  because  he  did  not  that  which  he 
could  not  do." 

'  See  the  great  work,  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  folio. 
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eccteMiastibal  coniitittrtioii  of  the  apostolic  and  >priH 
imtive'tfmes^  Atid  thii£;>too^  by  men  tirho  were  convw- 
glitit  with  the apdstllds  cindfat^ers.  >  Presb]rters  and 
bi^b]^  t!ret6  held  to  be  syifi^nymom^  and  the  fiiUan 
ciotiis  dtActrine  '6f  expediency  in*  ebnlrch  goTemm^ 
utOf  vMUxneA,  it  beitt^  asserted^  i  Chat  itfae .  apoartka 
dStA  ndt  mubte  th^niselted^i^aboiit  eedesiastioll 
polity;  th^  ddetrine  bf  thetvisibility  o£t(he  Cbufch 
wM  disdaimed^  and  aebtarian  •.  conVentioles  r  wexb 
h^M  tti  be  as  scriptural  as  the  Churchy  though  thbsiy 
it  wks  evident,  were  all  founded  on  the  visioiis  df 
enthusiarts,  and  false  positions  erroneouBly  drawn 
frim  holy  Scripture;  The  Pope  was  fiirioudy  ide* 
elared  to  be  Amtichridt  ;*  the  ordination  6f  tbe 
Chtik^h  of  Rome  was  pronounced  invalid,  as  part'of 
*'  the  rtiarli:  of  the  beast.'*  These  and  other  such 
opinions  wfere  *^  as  positively  and  magisterially 
mdntained,  as  if  they  had  been  the  chief  articlea  jof 
the  Christian  faith  V  The  public  services^  ^if  the 
Chtirch,  according  io  the  Book  of  Commdii  Pthyetf, 
were  either  carelessly  performed,  or  neglect^'  f  'de- 
fence ^as  taken  at' every  sacred  rite  and  ceremony 
which  had  been  practised  since  the  days  of  the  af^OB- 
tles.  *^  In  a  word,'*  t6  quote  from  Heylin  *  oo  this 
very  subject,  *'  the  books  of  Calvin  made  the  riile 
by  which  all  men  were  to  square  their  writings,  his 
only  word  (like  the  ipse  dixit  of  Aristotle)  ad- 
mitted as  the  sole  canon  to  which  they  were  to 

'  Heylin,  p.  47. 

'  See  also  the  Preface  to  Hooker's  Ecclesiafitical  Polity. 
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frame  and  conform  their  judgments^  and  in  compa-^ 
riflon  to  whom,  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church, 
men  of  renown^  and  the  glory  of  their  several  times, 
must  be  held  contemptible :  and  to  offend  against 
tfais'  canon,  or  to  break  this  rule,  was  esteemed  a 
more  unpardonable  crime,  than  to  violate  the  apos* 
ties'  <sanons,  or  dispute  the  doctrines  and  determi- 
nations  of  any  of  the  four  first  General  Councils ;  so 
that  it  might  have  proved  more  safe  for  any  man,  in 
such  a  general  deviation  from  the  rules  and  dictates 
of  this  Churchy  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  an 
heathen  or  a  publican,  than  an  anti-Calvinist.'' 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  in  the  preceding 
remarks,  as  if  I  have  given  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
lamentable  state  to  which  ecclesiastical  discipline 
was  reduced  towards  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  The  Church  of  England  has 
been  justly  called  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation ;  and  why,  it  is  asked,  has  it  re- 
ceived this  glorious  appellation  ?  Not  certainly 
because,  in  its  resolution  to  separate  from  Rome, 
it  was  actuated,  in  the  persons  of  its  venerable 
reformers,  by  mean  and  sinister  motives,  for  they 
nobly  sealed  their  attachment  to  the  truth  with  their 
blood;  nor  yet,  by  trampling  upon  every  sacred 
and  venerable  institution,  as  if,  after  having  been 
long  in  one  extreme,  it  was  determined  to  run  into 
the  other,  and,  by  making  a  total  divestment  of 
faith  and  sense,  reduce  religion  to  a  pyebald  exte- 
rior, presenting  no  counteraction  to  the  effusions  of 
fanaticism  and  ignorance,  no  means  to  preserve  true 
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religkn  vdtfain  ita ;  poloj  4part  from  the  indiTidval 
o[MDioiis  4f '  men^  even  suppOBiiig ;  j^hat  Its. ,  >cbrgy 
were  shnuUanMUBly  to  become  degenerate*;  nor 
yet  fby  resigniog  tibte  practice  of  the:  Churoh  wiir 
wraalin  dU  ages,  and  closing  wHh  npyeU^i  iWrtf 
amdotts for  neWidiBctoverieei  ,  No^eUy  in  >|iieo](9gy 
kiithe  certain  .indieatioaoi^^cffvpriS,  4iar  would  tlwr 
tC&ufich  hatOf^apiteaDed^  as  it  jdoe^to  this  da{)r>.  vamih 
aUeiniitftfestitution^^and/simplein  itai  ritiial^;]^ 
it  80  farin^andeDedJ  from  the  right  path*  But.^liaa- 
betfa  was  noW  in^the  <decilii^  of 'li£3,  and  the  4ei|tfa 
of  thb  Inrfortunatd  Essex  had  reduced  her  vigopotts 
Hand  to  a  state  of  imbedlif^.  Enthusiastn  Wla8ifi^ 
ooosequenc^  making iriqiidtprogresa  at  the  accessioa 
of  Xames.  The  Calvinism  of  Geneta  had  disgUBted 
that  monarch  in  Scotland,  insolently  as  it  was  advo<> 
cated  by  the  Melvilks  and  their  associates^  It 
was*  highly  necessary^  therefore^  that  James  should 
take  measures;  on  his  accession  to  the  English 
4iux>ne,  to  oppose  that  insolent  fanaticism  whidi 
had  been  secretly  kindling  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple for  half  a  century^  and  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  Church  by  every  new  importation  of  zealdts 
from  the  school  of  Geneva.  Nor^  while  thus  speak- 
kig  of  the  dogmas  of  Calvin,  and  the  grand  features 
of  Presbyterianism,  would  I  be  thought  wanting  in 
respect  to  those  who  differed  from  us.  I  speak  of 
systems  only,  not  of  individuals,  excepting  so  far  as 
their  public  conduct  is  concerned.  Our  Church 
has  been  incessantly  attacked,  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  retaliate^  while  we  know  the  sure  ground  on 
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which  we  tread.  ''  Having  a  siire  and  certain  word 
of  prophecy^  unto  which  it  will  be  well  £3r  ub  to 
take  heed,^  we  rgect  the  fallacious  doctrine  of  ex- 
pediency^ and  assert  with  confidence  the  constant 
Tisibility  and  oneness  of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
fimki  the  dayfr  ^f 'its  Difine  Founden  Nor  need 
ttbe  authorities  on  which  our  positions  *re=grounded, 
he  tequired '  of  us- 1  even  Galviii>  Junpssetf  coidd  not 
n6(»(icile  them  to  his  own  opinions  \  <To  the  merit 
<tf  that  reformer,  mdeed,  I  willingly  heart  testis 
teony :  his  teaming  is  mdisputafble,  he  was  a  great 
Hian ;  but  the  same  spirit  ^Piiiich  prompted  him^to 
pursue  the  m3d,  though  mistaken,  Serretus  to  the 
stoke,  was  too  amply  inherited  by^  his  disciples  bodi 
in  England  and  Scatland^  in  the  nnxteendi'  aiid  se-r 
venteenth  centuries ;  by  which  the  frenzy  of  a 
stem  republicanism  overthrew  the  government  of 
the  landy  and,  even  after  it  was  re-established,  in« 
volved  the  northern  part  of  the  island  in  rebellion 
and  bloodshed.  The  opinions  he  taught,  as  he  con* 
ceived  them  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  re- 
quire other  proof  than  that  which  he  furnishes :  and 
those  do  greatly  err,  who  believe  them  to  be  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  Church, 
it  is  consolatory  to  know,  takes  a  much  higher 
authority,  and  by  the  holy  Scriptures  it  stands  or 
faUs. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the 
years  1602-3,  when  Laud  made  his  first  public  ap- 

'  Calvin,  Institut.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.  §  I. 
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pearance^  Many  of  the  original  non-confonmst 
leaders  were  now  dead/  but  some  of  them  still  sur-r 
vived.  They  wanted  not,  however,  successors  .to 
tread  in  the  same  path.  The  celebrated  Abbott  ^, 
afterwards  primate,  and  Prideaux,  who .  succeeded 
Drs.  Holland  and  Reynolds  as  theolqgical  profes^ 
sors,  taught  the  tenets  of  their  predecessor^,  ax^ 
warmly  attached  themselves  to  the  Puritans  \  .  In 
the  year  16(92,  Laud  read  the  divinity  lecture  iiji 
St  John^s  College,^  founded  by  Mrs.  Maye^.and 
received  the  general  applause  of  that  society.  In 
this  lecture,  he  boldly  advocated  those,  opinions 
which  he  ever  afterwards  maintained.  It  would 
appear  that  he  had  long  beheld,  with  deep  regret, 
the  ci'migerous  tendency  of  the  enthusiasm  9f  the 
tinges ;  and  he  resolved,  though  he  stood  alone,  to 
raise  his  solitary  voice  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  had  studied  the  fa- 
theifs  with  pequliar  care,  and  had  made  himself 
miaster  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  set 
forth  during  the  apostolic  and  primitive  times  in  the 
canons  of  the  general  councils.  His  theologpical 
studies  had  been  founded  on  the  sacred  canon, 
carefully  perusing  at  the  same  time  the  comments 
and  interpretations  of  the  fathers ;  and  his  vigorous 

.  ;  ■      ■  '  t 

m 

I.. 

'  He  was  then  Master  of  University  College,  and  Vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  University. . 

'Original  I|f(anus|cript  of  Dr.  Heylin,  Lansdowne  MSS.  72  !• 
'  He  was  the  last  who  read  that  lecture.     Diary,  p.  %  ;  Hey- 
lin, p.  49 ;  J^Joyd's  Memoirs,  p.  %%Q ;  Woodi  Atlien.  Oxon.  vol. 
iii.  col*  121.  ' 
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mind  enabled  him  at  once  to  perceive  the  errors 
which  the  ancient  heretics  and  modern  schismatics 
had  imbibed^  by  their  attempts  at  private  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  6ahbh  bf  inspiration :  ^  a  practice  which  is 
unhappily  too  prevalent  among  their  saccQssqrs  iii 
the  present  times.  He  was  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  names  of 'men.  however  c^reat  and  renowned,  and 
he  was  detenbined  to  oppose  those  novelties  in  theo* 
logy,  which  were  daily  becoming  more  prevatenU^ 
Fortified  as  he  was  by  the  canons  of  the  Churchji 
and,  above  all,  by  holy  Scripture,  he.  resolved/'  tq^ 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words"  which  had  been 
delivered ;  and,  solitary  as  he  stood  in  this  perilous 
und^taking,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  work,  and  tq 
leave  the  issue  thereof  unt^o  God,  by  whoip  *'  Paul's 
planting   ahd  Apollb's   watering   do   receive  the 


increase  \" 


On  no  subject,  perhaps,  has  there  been  greater 
dispute  than  on  the  meaning  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  While  the  zealous  Puritan 
rejected  them  in  toto,  both  because  they  were  not 
sufficiently  Calvinistic  to  suit  his  notions,  and  be- 
cause they  contained  that  form  of  ecclesiasticfj  po- 
lity which  he  abhorred ;  the  Calvinist,  on  the  ope 
hand,  who  wished  not  to  leave  the  Church,  disco- 
vered them  to  be  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  and  was 

*  Dr.  Heylin,  p.  48.  "  Nor  would  he  run  precipitately  into 
common  opinions,  (for  common  opinions  many  times  are  but 
common  errors) ;  as  Calderinus  is  reported  to  have  gone  to 
mass,  because  he  would  not  brealc  company  with  the  rest  of  his 
friends." 
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content ;  (the  Anninian  londly  asserted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  contamed  the  doctrines  and  tenets 
of  Arminius,  and  cordially  subscribed  to  them.  Such 
was  the  procedure  in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  such 
it  is  in  the  present  day.  Now^  keeping  out  of  view 
the  Puritan  and  the  modem  Dissenter  as  completely 
hopeless  subjecta^  or,  in  other  words^  as  men  be^ 
yond  the  reach  -of  argument  or  reason,  nothing  ia 
more  evident  than  that  both  the  Calvinist  and  Ar^ 
minian  are  decidedly  wrong.  The  Artides  are  es* 
prtiteed  with  sudi  clearness,  that  he  who  candidly 
peruses  them,  and  is  gifted  with  an  ordinary  shaie 
of  reascm,  cannot  fiffl  to  perceive  their  meaniiig, 
and  to  acquiesce  at  once  in  their  decisions ;  but  it 
b  most  absurd  to  say  that  they  are  founded  upott^, 
or  that  they  favour,  the  individual  theories  eithetdf 
Jdm  Calvin  or  of  James  Arminius.  A  division  has 
indeed  taken  pla(ie  in  the  Church  in-  modern  times, 
imd  im  unoceountable  eed  has  now  decided*  that 
the  orth6d6x  clergy  are  the  Calipinists-:  thosfe  who 
deny  Calvin's  tenets  being  of  course  anti-evange- 
Heal.  Yet,  if  the  test  of  evangelism  be  the  rash 
aasmnptioiis  of  the  predestinwiati,  most  'unqtiestibtH 
ably  that  evai^lism  rests  upon  a  fe^le  foundation, 
and  they  ^o  •gtoatly ^rr  whotfe  seal'is  thus  per* 
nutted  to  teiumph  over  their  reason.  But  the 
Church  of  England  at  once  disdains  a  blind  vene- 
ration' for  any  frul  and  erring  mortal,  however 
jgieat  or  excellent  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men. 
That  the  Articles  of  the  Church  i^re  not  Calvinistic, 
I  hope  to  shew  in  another  place ;  and  that  they  are 
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not>AYiiiiiiaii,I  kere  as9evt>  inasmuch  as  the  tenetid^ 
of  ^Aarmiilius  weiet  <nob  prbpagated  until  a  long  time 
aftw  lh€8e» Articks'iwere  compiled  K    But  if  by  Arv 
minian  (for  ktnguage  ia.arUtrary^Mand  it  matter 
net'Vrfaait'inqfiibei  tibenattne^  liowever>  odidus^that 
nfineD8fqr«be4o  theidesdendantsof'the^diattipionisof 
tliee^Covenaiit  ini  tbe'noiitk)-iH4f^  1>  sa^^  Ify  Armiriiap; 
it'  be> '  nkeant^i  ithat  the  j  Churqh  of  England  !in  its  ^ 
AxdlclMt^'>n0t iin  itM  clergy^ >  ^ejebts  tand  disappronrei' 
a  RKhimqvirjr  Jhtaithose^^fiasoreitiihingilji?^^ 
lo^rivBto  !theoLardiioui^..Gad^'^j  H.iiik  Btjects.Aoi . 
lUMrribiieiektirefum  afiCQlyi4fQaiWhofe.dleifiog;ito^ 
a^ipt.fthe  ianguagejofii John M^ieyy,^  tfae-jdect 
will^die  sajredji  do  vhait  tiiejrr  will;  )ll»i (reprobated 
wilbbo  daifeMaedb  do*  vfaitt  t^^^canjj  md/.tadl>iits 
pobKeMKiinistrajbions^  fmkiiiilariesiyitaTtkfle^i  iritodlsi 
and  homilie9»  asserts,  tbati  every  mai^  without  e^ioe^ « 
tioB>  who  be99^  tbeiglad  sound  of  the  go^ip^^  may 
become.  A  partaker  of  tthe  same,:^nd  a  trvie  dnem* 
her  fif  Cbrist's  body,  as)he  didibecoc^  i^  Jinfanoy  bjr 
'^  the  waahing  oi  water  and  thet  jenewingi  of  ^ha: 
Holy  Spirit/«-^ifi  m  sborty  it  iki  the  ^onstantr  tfaeaw 
df  the  Churoh:  4^  ^^  J^e  who  cometh  unto  <jkNi^  will 
in  no  mae  be  lebst  0ut^'  and  if  ita  nuniaters  arecocn* 
manded  to  oall  on  all  men  eg^rjfiu^re  iotep^nt^ 
without  any  veservatiom  of  eleetion  or  Teprobatioii^ 

.  i  J     -•;>.!-;•    iji-  .  ..■    I    ^-  'i   —  ' 
'  James  Van  BbManen,:.qr  Ajm^iniuJ^  .yras  tjbe  iiati^.Qi 
Beza,  and  minister  at  Amsterdam,  ;  He  was  at  rfirst  educated  in 
rigid  Calvinism^  but  on  reflection,  he  e^cpressed  dqubts  as  to . 
that  system  in  1591.     The  Articles  wiere  compiled  almost  half 
a  century  previous. 
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then  let  it  be  called  Arminian^  for  such  id  the  doctraie 
of  Holy  Scripture.  And  if  the  Episcopal  goTemment 
of  the  Church  be  taken  into  account,  in  opposition 
to  the  Calvinistic  system  of  ecclesiastical  "pBxitj,  by 
which  the  unedifying  sight  has  often  been  exhibited, 
of  preachers  at  war  with  one  another,  without  a  head 
to  control  them,  or  to  impose  on  them  ecclesiastical 
obedience,  then  let  it  be  Arminian,  it  matters  not, 
since  the  polity  which  is  enjoined  and  practised, 
has  been  that  of  the  Church  in  every  age,  since  tiie 
days  of  its  divine  Founder. 

When  Laud,  therefore,  stepped  boldly  forth  to 
vindicate  the  Articles  and  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  against  the  fancies  and  enthusiasm  of  her 
Puritan  members,  those  Articles  '^  had  been  wrested 
from  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  to  fit  them 
to  the  sense  of  particular  persons,"  and  ''  a  diflfer- 
ent  construction  had  been  put  upon  them  from 
that  which  had  been  the  true  and  genuine  meaning 
of  the  men  that  framed  them,  and  the  authority 
which  had  confirmed  them."  It  was  either  in  this 
lecture,  or  in  some  other  academical  exercise,  that 
Laud  asserted  and  maintained  the  perpetual  visibi- 
lity of  the  Church,  as  derived  from  l3ie  apostles  by 
the  Romish  Church,  and  therein  continued  (as  in  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  South)  until  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  ^  This  lecture  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  Puritans  of  the  University.     Abbot, 

'  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  in  this  lecture  or  not ;  but  the 
ooDJectore  is  probably  right  that  it  was.  Heylin,  p.  49.  Diary, 
p.  2.    Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  iii.  col.  121* 
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tbence-^hanceUor^  who  was  secretly  jealous  of  him, 
aad  who  liked  not  to  be  surpassed  in  learning  by  a 
peraon.  .who  was  under  his  control,  was  of  a  diflfer- 
ent  opinioQ, — ^which,  indeed,  was  natural,  consider- 
ing his  attachment  to  the  Puritan  £Eu:tion.  He 
aaserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  no  de- 
finite visibility  of  the  Church ;  and,  forgetting  the 
axiom,  that  a  corrupt  Church  may  be  nevertheless 
A^trae  one,  so  far  as  .ordination  is  concerned,  out 
of.  lus.  zealous  aUiorrence  to  popery,  he  yet  traced 
a  visibility  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  the 
sect  called  Berengerians,  the  followers  of  Berenge- 
rius,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century^,  from 
.ihem  to  the  Albigenses,  or  Waldenses,  so  called  from 
the  city  Albi,  or  the  district  of  Albigeois,  in  the 
sonth  of  France,  supposed  by  Toplady  and  others 
to  house  been  the  uncarrupted  descendants  of  the 
first  Christians,  but  whose  creed  was  pronounced 
by  tlie  Council  of  Tours,  A.D.  1163,  to  be  ''  a 
.damnable  heresy,  long  since  sprung  up  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Toulouse  *."  From  them,  again,  to.  the 
Wickliffites,  or  Lollards,  the  followers  of  Wick- 
lifie,  the  proto-reformer  of  England,  and  the 
'^  momingHs^tar  of  the  English  Reformation,"  from 

'  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  558—560.     MOner's 
Church  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  289 — 291. 

■  Mr.  Hume  (History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xi.)  oh- 
serves,  that  the  decree  of  this  council  so  subjected  them  to  perse- 
cution, that  '*  those  sectaries,  though  the  most  innocent  and  in* 
offensive  of  mankind,  were  exterminated  with  all  the  circum- 
stances  of  extreme  violence  and  barbarity." 
VOL.  I.  D 
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thdm.to  the  Hussites^  wfaoBe  leaAer^JcWn^IlilBs, 
adopted  Wicklifie's  opinions;  for  which  lie 's^rfl^i^' 
martyrdom  in  the  year  1415  V^^^  £ttmi  ttieni  t6  Vtk 
dejB  of  iMttrtin  Luther  and  John  Oalvati^  Thid 
fmciM  hypothesis,  which  Abbot  assumed,  was  cdm-" 
pletely  refiited'  by  Laud;  which  so  enraged  the 
former,  and  exdted  so  much  mutual  disgust,  that 
an  enmity  took  place^  which  ever  afterwards  sub- 
sisted between  them' :  and  so*  violent  was 'Abbots* 
antipathy  to  his  opponent,  that  he  embsaoed  >^ehf 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  opposition,  which  hap- 
pened miore  than  once  in  after  life  ^  '    « 

'  Mosheim'ft  EodeA.  Hkt,  vol.iv.  p.  384;  voL  v.  p.  417. 
Milner,  voL  iv.  p.  ^79»  <S80. 1197.  •        - 

',  Ueyliny  p.  49«    Original  Manuscdpt  of  Dr*  Hegriiiay<Laii»-^ 
downe  MSS.  721*    Rushworth's  CoUectioiiBy  voL  i«  p*  440*^ 
*'  Abbot  wrote  a  work  on  the  subject,  entitled,  '  A  Treatise  of  • 
perpetual  Visibility  and  Succession  of  the  True  Church  in  all 
Ages.'    London,  4tOk  1 64 4»     He  was  then  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury.    His  name  is  not  at  the  work,  but  only  his  faiaily  anks, 
impaled  with  those  of  Canterbury/'    Dr.  Heylm,  who^by  the 
way^  was  no  friend  to  Abbots  remarks  on  this  work,  ^*  Thiir  being 
his  i^inion  also  viken  he  lived  in  Oxford,  he  thought  it  a- great 
derogation  to  his  |»rt8  and  credit,  that  any  man  should  dare  to 
maintain  the  contrary,  and  thereupon  conceived  a  strong'gn^dge 
against  Laud,  whidi  no  tract  of  time  could  either  abohsh  or 
diminish.'*     It  would  appear,!  howeveri  that  some  di^Buieiicea 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  Laud  as  early  as  1 597* 

'  Abbot,  says  an  author,  ooooeived  a  very  atiniig'  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Land,  which  no  time  could  either  lessen  or  destroy. 
Although  Abbot  was  a  great  and  good  man,  it  is  cestain  that  he 
entertained'a«vtk>lentlHitsed  to  Laud^(;pnd  it<so  itf^'influenced  him, 
as  to  make  him  in  after  life  give  Laud  a  most^un&vouraUe  cba* 
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.Tk*t.AWlQt^  if  he  deSeo^ei  tba  visibiUty  of  tiid 
Cbfixck  ^  Itllf  was  wKong  in  his  poatians^  and  fan* 
dSal  in  his  iUustrations,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  incoi^mous  nature  of  those  sects  amongst 
whom  he  traced  that  visibility.  For^  though  Be- 
repgerius  was  Archdeacon  of  Angers^  he  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  Romish  Churchy  after  making 
a  poblic  lecantation  of  his  opinions,  both  at  Paris 
and  Rome  ^  flis  followers,  there&re,  had  no  re- 
gularly ordained  pastors,  and,  besides,  they  were 
< 

racter,  which  could  only  result  from  a  recollection  of  the  opposi- 
tion he  had  received.  In  the  Archbishop's  narrative  concerning 
his  disgrace  at  court,  written  by  himself,  (Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p. 
4fS4i  &cO  he  4alk8  alxmt  **  knowing  in  genend  the  disposition  of 
the  man,"  p.  439 ;  and  again,  **  about  the  dii^ate  between  the 
Kiqg  ibodr  faiii&se}4*  Bishop  Land  is  designated  *^  the  only  in- 
ward counsellor  with  Buckingham,  sitting  with  him  sometimes 
privately  whole  hours,  and  feedii^  his  hmnours  with  malice  and 
spite.  His  life  in  Oxford  was  to  pick  quarrels  in  the  lectures 
of  ihe  public  readers,  and  to  advertise  them  to  the  then  Bishop 
of  Durham*  that  he  might  fill  the  ears  of  King  James  with  dis* 
content  against  the  honest  men  that  took  pains  in  their  j^aces,  and 
settled  the  truth,  which  he  called  Puritanism,  in  their  auditors. 
He  made  it  his  work  to  see  what  books  were  on  the  press,  and  to 
look  over  epistles  dedicatory,  and  pre&ces  to  the  reader,  to  see 
whatfimlts  might  be  found,"  p.  440.  That  this  is  over-coloured 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  we  recollect  Abbot's  feelings  to« 
wards  Land,  whom  he  secretly  charged  as  helping  to  procure 
his  disgrace. 

'  He  died,  moreover,  firm  in  his  belief  of  transubstantiation. 
He  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  &mous  Duns  Scotus,  sur- 
named  Erigena.  Although  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  time 
(1058)  had  not  adopted  any  particular  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist, 
his  heresy  was-  condemned. 

D  2 
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in  dispute  amongst  themselves  about  the  eucharist, 
all  agreeing  that  the  elements  were  not  essentially 
changed,  though  some  asserted  that  they  were 
partly  changed.  ''  Some  admitted  a  change  in 
part,  and  others  an  entire  change,  with  this  re- 
striction, that  to  those  who  communicated  unwor- 
thily the  elements  were  changed  back  again  ^'*  The 
Waldenses  had  for  their  apostle  Peter  Waldo,  or 
Valdo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  who,  whether  he  gave 
his  name  to  them  or  not,  never  received  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  priest.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject 
in  reference  to  those  sectaries,  nevertheless  I  may 
remark,  that  they  also  were  not  agreed  among  themr 
selves  on  certain  doctrines.  They  held  various  opi- 
nions about  infant  baptism,  and  they  asserted  ''  that 
the  sacraments  are  signs  of  the  holy  things,  visible 
forms  of  the  invisible  grace  ;  and  that  it  is  good  for 
the  faithful  to  use  those  signs  or  visible  forms ;  but 
they  are  not  essential  to  salvation."  The  same  tenets 
were  held  by  theWickliffites  or  Lollards,  the  Hussites, 
the  Calvinists,  and  the  Puritans,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  they  are  yet  held  by  the  Dissenters.  ojT 
almost  every  description.  Sects  which .  entertained 
those  vague  and  confused  notions  on  the  holy  sa- 
craments, have  always  framed  equally  crude  ideas 
about  the  office  of  the  priesthood ;  and,  in  truth, 
ihey  had  no  regular  canonical  ordination,  and  cared 
httle  about  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  taught  in 

Tuunin'  DictSonary  of  all  Religions,  p.  63. 
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holy  l^cripture.  Now,  it  certainly  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  sacraments  are 
Hot  merq  rites  or  memorials,  (for  we  can  conceive  no 
opinion  inore  unworthy  of  institutions  set  apart  hy 
the  S^iviqur  himself,)  but  are,  in  very  truth,  on 
their  nght' reception,  the  ordinary  means  by  which 
mep  obtain  solvation.  But  the  opposite  opimoi^ 
was  held  by  the  Puritans,  and  sanctioned  by  Ab- 
Dot,  on  which  account  they  .totally  misinterpreted 
Uxoie  simple  but  sacred  symbols,  and  rested  more 
on  ^  visionary  themes  about  faith  and  other  doc- 
^ines.  The  view  which  Abbot  took  of  the  visi- 
DiHtyjof  tl^e^Church,  therefore,  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  Ih'ai  Church  of  wluch  he  was  a  member, 
and  sua.  larthe^  tended  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
d^gerpiis  enthusiasm'.  It  went  far  to  overthrow 
t^t  union  and  consistency  which  are  necessary  fqr 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  state  ecclesiastical, 
and 'wad,  m  a  word,  completely  congenial  to  the 
views  of  the  non-conformists. 

The  j^uestion  has  been  often  sneeringly  asked  by 
the  llomani^ts,  where  was  the  Protestant  Church 
'beibre  Luther  ?  This  question  was  common  in  the 
days  of  Lauid,  nor  was  it  at  all  answered  with  satis- 
laction  by  the  Puritan  divines,  who  seldom  abode 
by  the  argument,  but  went  on  to  a  discussion  of 
certain  doctrines,  and  spirituality  in  matters  of  faith. 
Now,  that  these  are  all  right  in  themselves  there 
can  be  no  question,  still  there  was  another  way  in 
which  the  Romanists  might  be  silenced,  and  the 
catholic   doctrine  of  the  visibility  of  the  Church 
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maintained.     This  position^  therefore.   Laud  as- 
sumed, and  he  manliged  the  subject  \nth  the  ability 
of  a  masten    While  the  positions  of  Abbot  and 
others,  who  took  refuge  among  the  continentftl 
sectaries,  were  easily  overthrown  by  the  priests  and 
Jesuits ;  they  were  at  once  staggered  by  the  Argu- 
ments of  a  more  pow€irfial  opponent,  who  revelled 
not  in  aH  enthusiasm  which  they  had  long  despised, 
but  successfiilly  opposed  them  with  the  very  autho* 
rities  to  which  they  themselves  laid  claim.  The  whole 
subject  turned  on  the  nature  of  the  Church— on 
its  polity,  and  the  ordination  of  the  clergy — whether 
there  acl^ually  existed  an  apostolical  descent,  aiid 
whence  it  was  transmitted.     To  deiiy  the  validity 
of  the  orders  of  the  Romish  Church,   is  tmques^ 
tionably  absurd :  for,  however  corrupt  and  dege^ 
nerate  that  Church  is,  it  cannot  in  the  least  degree 
effect  the  ordination  it  confers.     For  if  such  were 
the  case,  there  would  then  be  a  dangerous  position 
assumed,  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  the  ordination, 
which  does  not  exist,  any  farther,  than  that  no 
man   without  that  ordination   can    lawfully   and 
Bcripturally  exerdse   the  functions  of  the  sacred 
office:  and  that  he  who  does  so,  without  being 
lawfully  ordained  to  them,  is  actuated  by  that  sec- 
tarian fanaticism  which  deluded  multitudes  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  produced  an  anarchy  in 
the  Church  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  history. 
If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  regular  and  valid  or- 
dination, then  there  is  no  ministry,  and  it  matters 
not  how  the  sacraments  are  administered, "or  by 
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whoni;^  speing  |;hat  one  man  has  just  as  good  a  right 
tQ  i^minister  them  as  another.  And  if  the  orders 
of  the  Romish  Church  are  to  Be  r^jected^  as  being 
part  jqf  the  ''mark  of  the  beast,"  let  the  most 
zealous  Dissenter  tell  us  of  what  he  has  to  boast» 

or  what  hidden  virtue  there  is  in  his  form  of  ordi- 

*  ^«  ■  '  I 

nittion.     For  the  Hew  inventions  of  modem  tinies 
|GFo  not  form  t]ie  scriptural  basis  by  which  we  are  to 
regulate  our  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  practice;  and 
jt  hazard  the  assertion,  even  though  it  may  be  re* 
ceived  with  a  sneer,   that  there  is  no   Dissent* 
ing   minister  whose  ordination  is  as  valid  or  as 
floriptural'as  that  of  the  Romish  priests.    And  if   « 
tenaciousness  of  ordination  be  held  as  a  renmant 
of  popery,  then  why  do  Dissenters  ordain  at  all, 
seeing  that  they  submit  to  a  practice,  which,  even 
though  exercised  in  their  own  way,  they  cordially 
set  at  nought  and  despise  ?     The  truth  is,  every 
gift  is  not  a  grace :  ordination  is  one  thing,  the 
doctrine  taught  is  another  :  and  he  who  imagines 
that  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Christian  ministry 
rests  in  the  mere  act  of  preaching,  and  a  human 
display  of  eloquence  from  the  pulpit,  labours  under 
a  most  grievous  delusion.    The   sacraments  are 
among  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation ;  and  the 
e£Scacy  of  these  sacraments  is  rendered  void  as  well 
by  the  want  of  regular  ordination,  as  by  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  person  partaking  of  them.     Our 
Saviour  himself,  when  he  declared  that  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  distinctly  taught  that  the  office 
of  the  priesthood  was  to  be  separate,  distinct,  and 
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suty^,,  l^fipereij  Ab4enie>.  th^t.  wbatetfdr  nwji.ib^d 

Episcppfil,  C^K^  tfcey  iiH^|^„^ppes^,,4(MVi4,jC^8 
sq^f;u¥<Ji,  .otheriifise:  tiieir  puni^lftryor .  iw4jfl9lie»tt 
is  of  little. ay«U.  tl^Laud.waa  ?rrroi^,,<90;.w«$.^q 
Cfivpch,  b^t)je<iip«|e  Jftth^  to  ierr,s?iitl^,ttft<3fc^^.3 

w^ff  dofltpn^ii^.jtacli^en,  .pou^ere^biy^  Igfi  tfcft[j 
ve^flWe  ^CTj^^f  jt^e  9jefi^ifio^ipni,i^^ai|^(iMkqfll.d 

tbf  ;|>rjpit|^riaterparet«jtion  of  aivy  inap>>9rt<l)&  ladp 
aw^y  hy  .the,  cip^nt.crf  exlffaviilgaoce,  ;»5liichr^Mm 
da%  xi),aki|ng  rapid  encTpa^PA^t^^  NfWtiti^tihfi  dif|nr 

not  pperci^^j  tjiat  f^dpm^^ J* 

ral .  l;a  p^Yf)^  mw, : ,  but  h^  hsi4  stiid^d  tii^  $<9%^.  i  > 

ture«.  ijsithf  p^wlw  care,,  find  t^e  Af^^iiqjpearRAin 

to  \m  agwabl^  to.4bpf  s^^ stanfjprd.  r    a    >  </i><j 

BiUt,fit»^VajtHae;;aft[,e¥piit  happ^^ 

te?ially^rit(¥r^  tl^fi  ^te»<rf,tM  Wwgj^^oi*.;  Q^  ^w^nt 

24tb  q£  lyfoiV*^ :1«Q2^^  ^U9(^h;  dj|ied;«y(i/i 

Riclunpnd^.  initbi^^TAtli!  y^w  oftl^er  iPge,  and  ir^^n 

of  Jb€aripro9peroua.jreKgiu  (  H^r  .admuai^tratioii  ha/fkru 

been  briUiant  andl  glo^iQUB;  sbe  ha^.  raise^  t^^i 

kingdom  U>  a.d^ee  d^gareatoefiSi  wfaiah'inada  hfit, ! 

an  pbj^  ^i£wr  to  foreign  |*tenflates,;  and^gwed^,  /, 

her  the  admiration  and  affection  of  her  subjects ; 
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uf«il^l«t  %ikti<itts.^"'lt<'Wit6  'hei>  iMppitress' to'lbit^^' 

who  loved  their  country,  and  who  combing' tH^'' 
vMtk  cOftsdl^litb  ixmtfeiU'  foni^t'iMtli'^dliUT^- 
h^taAtttHtstmithfi'  aa»Uni8thi!6to  of  pnlilid  affitUi."- 
Sy 'ViiB iftftoiaUl^  ttJe  defettdev  o^th«  Ph>tieirfiattf '^ 
ClM^dir;  dttA'«K6figh9t>^a]rbie  q^tioned  wheiaiier'i 
site  iw^-ifete  the  attinuttiti^  anrf^stqi^tter  p<JWeTii^ 
trtte'i«y)^,  ^(/  her'  li&me  'will  bii'tiraftsniktM'ltl^^^ 
potfi«rifif  wteh  on^flffied  tei^tttiitloii  for  mif&^iiHg^' 
ciiie^iti4abh'an^mid'^ei  otiihk  R^ormaiibii; ' ' N^'^ 
th*i'h^  iatfdikft  is  fiee  ftbm  *eptbifchi''    He^'' 
haMston^KA-  '^<id'  di^elty  t6  the  tilhtrpp^  Ifar^,^^ 
Qiidbr>(bf  Scots;  M^r  always  be  a:  stigma  oh  het'^' 
metttoi^,' 'as  acts  of  injustice,  and  outrages  on  ' 
injated  innotc/ncb,  unworthy  of  her  vigorous  miii^;  - 
and-^^hrch  hkie   fern  parallelfl  in  history.      Her 
condii^  to  the  dergy  was  often  haughty  and  tyran- 
nicide- ^  She  Tiiitdred  tke  Refbrmtrtion  it  is  true,* 
says  Collier,  ^'^  ikit  in  niariy  placed  teft  litfle  pr(i-  ' 
yiskfH  io  kiaititain  •  it.    She  drew  back '  the  patn- 
motif  df  ^the  Church  restored  by  h^  sister  Queen  ' 
MAiyi' *iid  Reached  sontewhat  mfltindly  unto  tW- 
retnmAdeti — These  things  considered,  if  theQueen^s  * 
usag>^  of  the  bkrgy  be  compared  with  that  which 
they  ei^p^c^oed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  it  is 
to  be-  feared  that  it  may  be  said,  her  little  finger 
was  tMcker  than  her  father's  loins;  and  that  he 
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disciplined  them  with  whips,  but  she  chastised  them 
with  scorpions  ^'* 

Thus  far  hare  I  detailed  the  first  years  of  the  life 
of  Laud.  A  new  scene  now  opens  to  our  view — 
the  accession  or  JstmA  ^or  IkMtlind — and  the  im- 
portant public  transactions  in  which  Laud  was  en- 
gaged— the  theblogic^^dRi)|lutes  of  the  times — and 
the  encroachments  of  the  Puritans,  who  were 
making  rapid  progress  ia  their  endeavours  to.  oyer- 
torn  the  constitstibn.     ^  v  ^ 
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AecesmnrfJdmefL'^SM^  of  patrtiet  ai  that 

gious  feeling — Conduct  ofJatnei-^eraarksmk  bU  lifer^Jf^ 
Presbyterians — Insolence  of  their  ministers — The  Scottisk 
Episcopal  Chvrch'^Review  of  the  Puritan  objections  to  Epis- 
copacy— The  tidmpton  Court  Conference — Its  objects  and 
results-^Remarks  on  the  Articles^^Concluding  observationt, 

m 

The  eyes  of  the  English  nation  were  now  turned  on 
James ;  the  princes  of  Europe  beheld  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
More  fortunate  than  any  of  his  ancestors  who  had 
swayed  the  Scottish  sceptre^  and  destined  to  be 
happier  than  any  of  his  descendants,  his  singular 
good  fortune  was  the  source  of  envy  to  many  con- 
tinental princes^  who  beheld  him  called  from  the 
government  of  a  small  and  feeble  state,  to  become 
the  monarch  of  three  consolidated  powerful  king- 
doms. Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English 
nation  on  his  accession  the  less  excited, — though 
afterwards  that  very  people,  whose  joy  was  so  uni- 
versal, were  destined  to  exhibit  many  vicissitudes 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
beginning  of  that  era  saw  the  royal  House  of  Stuart 
welcomed  to  the  throne  of  Britain  by  every  indi- 
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S 'dual  :it^  cU>3e  beheld  those  princes .  drivep,  froqi 
le  i^rbne^  exiled,  and  their  s^tion  ^unoi^  .f ^ 
pnnces  of  Europe  occupied  fey  others. ,  ,  ,  , ,,  ,,. 
\  i  design  to  ejtamine  l;iie^y.t}^e  .causes, qf;  t)^ 
wonderful  cevQiution  in  public  opip^on^  in  the.^n^^ 
time,  it  is  necessary  ,to|  p|fer  ,p  few  gej^aj  r^i^qi;!^ 
upon  the  state  of  j^i^s  at^ti^is  ^y^tfi^  period  ,flf 
(jur  history.  I  have  already  ,  noted  .tl^e,  progrE^ 
of  Puritanism,  more  esjpe^wjjjTjin  i^^^.J^tyj^^pf^^flJ 
Oxford,  during  Laud's  residence  ^^re^  M^d  the  'vf^ 
fliience  wliich  tlie  Punt^n,  leaders  posgra^edpygpf^ 
min5s  of  the  students.  ,It_^ust  bj>  oqnftased^^lfpti 
tIie^,Tferp  great  mpn,  aitl\oi)gh  led.i^w^.lj^^.^- 
faaTagant  zeal :  but  hitherto,  although  both  Oxfpr^ 
abd  Cpnbridge  wej'e  well  supplied  by  thosi^  l^^fAl^ 
oastical  malcontents^  by  the  vigorous, admii^tratJCOL 
of'Elizfibeth,  and  the,s^lut^  restr^nts,imDt»^ 
1>y  the  pntpatesL,  th|s  faction  had  lyst.  in  its^  evj^f^ 
progress  assumed  a  r^ular  ^rm,  .nor  had  ^t  j^j^pqu^ 
united  as  one  grand  opposing  body.  The  lievd^jijf^ 
and  partisans  were  detached,  and  even  in  dispute 
apjftDg,„%ipjg^vfls  :,flt.  aU,,^yents,  .mapyrf,  tb*m, 
tlioughzaUuigja  danoHrabeui  a  second  refcmiHib' 
tit»,  u  dtey*  tidied  it, 'Wet«  by  no  means  amdcMUfia 
Kjitf^'tlie  Chlm^  But  on  James'  accesi^on.tiiey 
h^ l^omfi  t^bf ^  united':  and  ti(iey  clearly, safr.;^ 
n^t!ss}ty.(^^o-oj)^ration,..,  ^hegmim  of.L^bpd- 
ej^it^d.tt)i^Marni|i.Bad.hb:sentimeiitfl  in  lie  lacm' 
tures'.faeiideUTeEednure  ndt  to  bo  passed  over  ift' 
atmatfi  H&iviu,  M  fiiM;  tio  dcnnition  o^xniMt^: ' 
Kf''*^-d(6t-'tl6  1)e'"biit'down  by  the  sopluams  of , 

.  iilTX*  .c(cib.  .-.latnh  *-.■.,»•;'      r.    ^  ■■     -i    ■'  ^""'    '"  '"' 
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armed  ti  lie  ifks  Miith  adiatiniitfi  knowledge  of  every 


Vm^ia^  itt  hli'^^<^  tb'^Wl^r;  'Wiiii:^  ihev'ibre^' 

keiiia^ii^'iUtt  dWn^  a^^feiks,  '.wlii^  leariuiiff 
^^^tbibdhd/isiMncyt  surpassed  by  Laud  hin^e}^ 
ttti<(  iln^'rtiinateiy^  however^  bayins;  deeply  iinbibe^ 
adk  'bpitiitiM  6t  Cslyin,  they  rejected  the  practice 
(^  \he  'dpb^tles  arid  the  auihonty  of  the'  primitiye 
Chtirtfh,'lil''their  anxiety  to  comprehend  and  ei- 
p6iirid  i^e  Institutes  dif  that  Refonner.  But  here 
W&s  a  man  who;  was.  under  no  such  restral^ts  t  who 
yiAtied  no  tnpi'e  the  opinion  of  Calvin  than,he;(^(i 
iKat  of  tlie  ^'shop  of  Rome, .  and  who  was  resolyed 
to  uphold  aiid  defend,  that  Church  whose  ordinatioa 
he  had  received,  according  to  her  Articles,  and  to 
the  canons  passed  in  Tier  most  solemn  Convoca- 
tions\ 


'  I 


'f-Tbe  QiAidJA  TAonfay  Cartwrigfat  died  the  year  beftre  James' 
aowmcilt  •')  \f  hitgift  had  ^  ak>ng  treated  hinn  witli  leikkyi  ^Mt^' 
iog^,  t))at  :^hf^  biA  .ei^iwi^sai  -subsided,:  hb  ^n^rvld  beoomr  well' 
afiected  towards  the  Churcl^,  and  was  not  disappointed  in.  thc^t 
eicpectations  he  had  formed  of  him,     Cartwright,  who  had.con- 
tfmt^tedliis  fun  share  towards  the  spread  of  Calvinism,  ana  the 
fditottitbi^O^tW  ttellgious  disputes,  after  being  admitted  to  ball,' 
thmi^h.{be;Jfiiit]*^ftibf  the  Atcb!biili(^  died  ^ressing'his 
good  inclieatioos  ftoiwasds  the^JBstablishdd  €hureh.  ^  i  'He  alwaytf  ^ 
acknowledged  wjxh  grai^tud^  the  pjwal^'s  kindnesfy?  as  s^peam 
from  several  of  his  letters  to  the  primate. — Sir  George  Paul's  - 
Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  71,  72.     Strype's  Annals,  chap,  xxviii. 


40:  ^htPE  Mn>vaa»  '  lim^^ 

j^hf^  |(QC9(9i»««k.^  Jraiei  iwa»  hutted  JbirtiieiiiofiaU) 
rnksi  w^tW  l^t  perilotift  Agpfi^rffben  .cdigkiwi 
di4piHe9;«]|g^ged  t^  «t<;$it^oa  i^  dknmlrifiTCrjF; 
iDMi  «^  pMTtjnlHiheld  it  mih  jmIow  aodimt^mted  i 
fe^ingp*  3urrou0ded  by  the  st^m  raformen  til. tbt^ 
nortbi  vho«  by  the  ex<^tei»ent  of  *imc&mBy  Imd  • 
marched  oyer  the  cdimtryy  parrying  withiteoi  fino^ 
swQn4  and  secUuhioii^  imd  conmiitf iog  tihe  mottrmth^' 
lem  and  fiuiou^  deva^tatiens  \ ;  ,educated  b)?^  thejcekf  = 
bmted  Georg/d  JSuchanan^^  a:  f)hiloaQpher  im  •  pmit* « 
cip^e>  4»id .  A :  xealew  "^^^Ury  i^  iGtoem  io jroligioii^bt 
whoidde^ded  the  excieissea  of  his  riformiog  ftiende^ 
and  trdduee^  libeinemovy'Af  vthe^haplnBtMoiy^ilhi^ 
fiv4t  beiiefMtiffe9a;:;it)ira0  Aippofed.v]D^'the  Ga|fih>^ 
ni8t9i<)f  Ihe:  torlii^L^uddliek^lbretii^^  tfae^PnifitaMH 
oflOie  EK>iith>;AUattiiByi«)iUQd)&avej^w{d)Q^ 
thm*  mm  heafct^  imiave  espeoidly  as  '.the  Ifiiniier  had  ^ ' 
coolpeUed  James, nduiaig'hitf-atunonty^i  to  Ugn  aSI'^ 

Sir  Henry  YeWertonj  m'hi9.Ef>i9de!torAe:Reflder)befi)S6!MaN> . 
toil's  Epi^opa^y.  Joftified., .  ^  ^s  la^ wf^  ^n  his  d^a^-b^| 
were,  t^t  he  ^r^ly  Wnted  ijtie  i|ijn^9^sary  t3;9u^^l^^^i^^ 
caused  in  tke  Churclb,  by  the  schism  he  had  been  the  .greft  £b-  ^ 
ineA#  ofj'and  whii^'^^Viii^  iol^g^'i]i^h&^  Om  he^ 

wajf^A' ■  }{\  '.jii[ -ti'j  ••■!"  'Jilt    ni>iii.tihjf,'*'  !ifif.  vjI.ujm'I 
'  Knox's  Hirtivj,  p.i36i.Jf«r,.M  i  Spe^tifiHoodflV*  Ifi«t^ 
p.  J2:j^Ji^6.     S(p;^*a^u  ^f  SfiattiiflU  R^orjwatka,  ,5i*,US, 
114.  203,  204. .  Dalyell's  Cursory  Remarks  qn  Scottish  PoeiQ^ 
of  the  Sixteenth  Cehtury,  vol.  i.  in  the  account  of  the  Earl  of 

*  Nevertheless,  Buchanan  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  a  Lu- 
theran.    F^  ^cffpf^  •p^^.nrl^t ,  Ir^'a  M^mim»^  j  r. 
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dieati^tft*  4lititf  *  bdi  Hrai  not  to  )pliai^l^  as  (tkey  ima- 
giftSdd,*  el^d>  Oidvear^t;  beings  ikior^  learned  thaii  the 
Ftmbyteriah  voiMster^y  iiM»  eafi^y^Ieiooi>iifotitid 
tbom  JD  tbeii)  "positiontf/^yefe  the  FiiritiEmsy  imd  4lioM> 
wkbifiBrraQied  lihoiir  doctniiesypvesiiniilig^  his  Pre»» 
byttoiaiLedttcJitionyor,  at  leMt^  oponM^fevdiii'  and 
cannafanoe,  hagaot  to*  praise  theiit ^deiEi^)oodit)g>inimdg» ' 
and  <ti^iiuigttr  fimcbyitoinfti^^beR»r'>eeinbiiiat^ 
QfomnBtBDpsB^^  'The  ilbman  CathoUbi$/>^h^ 
oaiih^ttiit&usiafapiibitfae'Pipritaiui^mlb  ^es^feel<k>ti-'' 
ten{it>)a»fti;ritt>^  in  triM^j  iwre  laaiiMaCidiiiwiffe  kM 
hatoioditttwaird&  iham  •  than  tt>1ror^ttxe>'E^tbblish^ 
Cb^clv' )(lahhcmgb  Hie  Fsritenb   cUandared  thd 
mwe  idolenily  iigainst  thes^)  beheld 'Jaames'aece^^' 
sicm  with;  the  greatest  exultation^ ^  and  nataralty' 
expected  favour  from  a  monarch  whose  mother  they 
considered  to  have  died  a  vkartyr  for  their  cavlse. 
The  dupporters  of  the  Reformed  Chiirch  by  law 
established^  were  not  the  less  animated  by  hope ; 
fof;^'  the  Church  being  an  integral  p^rt  of  the  con,- 
stiijytion^  the  l^ng  was;  bound  .to  defend  it  against  • 
Popery  and  Puritanism^  the  two  extremes  between 
whidi  the  Church  of  Ehgfend  was  placed. 

Nevertheless,  Archbishop  Whitgift  was  not  without 
fears  concering  James's  real  intentions.  That  excel- 
lent primate  had  been  entrusted  by  Elizabeth  with 

'  Neal's Hbtory'of  3ie  F^itans,  Vol.  ii.p.  3,  4. 
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the  government  of  the  Churchy  he  had  been  long 
and  deservedly  in  the  favour  of  the  queen,  he  had 
attended  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  had  composed 
a  prayer  on  that  occasion,  remarkable  for  its  piety 
and  beauty  ^  He  had  been  the  chief  mourner  at 
her  funeral,  had  received  the  offerings,  and  had 
the  banners  presented  to  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  royal  House.  It  is  observed  by  Sir 
George  Paul,  that  he  had  the  chief  management  of 
all  ecclesiastical  a£&irs,  the  disposal  of  the  bishop- 
rics, and  other  patronage ;  and  that  the  queen  laid 
the  whole  burden  of  those  cares  upon  his  shoulders, 
saying.  That  if  any  thing  were  amiss,  it  was  upon 
his  soul  and  conscience  to  answer  for  it ;  for  she 
had  rid  her  hands,  and  looked  that  he  would  yield  an 
account  on  her  behalf  unto  Almighty  God  '.  After 
James  had  been  proclaimed,  the  Archbishop  dis- 

'  Sir  George  Paul's  Life  of  Whitgifl,  p.  1 1 6.  Strype,  dmp. 
xxix.  from  Reg.  Whitgift,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  The  words  of  this 
beautiful  prayer  are  : — O  most  heavenly  Father,  and  GJod  of  all 
mercy,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to  behold  thy  servant  the 
queen,  with  the  eyes  of  pity  and  compassion.  Give  unto  bar  tbe 
com£)Tt  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  work  in  her  a  constant  and  Imiy 
fiuth,  grant  unto  her  true  repentance,  and  restore  unto  her,  if  it 
be  thy  will,  her  former  health  and  strength  both  of  hg^  and 
soul.  Let  not  the  enemy,  nor  his  wicked  instruments,  bave  any 
power  ever  to  do  her  harm.  O  Lord,  punish  her  not  for  our 
ofiences,  neither  us  in  her.  Deal  not  with  us,  O  Lord,  as  we 
have  deserved ;  but  for  thy  mercy's  sake,  and  for  Christ'i 
sake,  forgive  us  all  our  sins,  and  prolong  her  days,  that  we  maj 
still  enjoy  her,  to  the  glory  of  thy  holy  name,  and  good  of  all 
such  as  truly  fear  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

•  Sir  G.  Paul's  Life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  p.  7S. 
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patched  I)r.  Neville,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  into  Scot- 
land to  do  homage  in  the  name  of  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  ascertain 
the  king's  intentions  concerning  the  government  of 
the  Church.  Though  James  declared  that  he  would 
maintdn  the  Church  as  then  established,  yet  Whit* 
gift  passed  the .  summer  of  the  year  1604  in  great 
anxiety  ^  The  king's  arrival,  however,  dissipated 
those  fears,  and  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  non- 
conformists. They  had  printed  a  book  in  the  former 
year,  entitled  "  The  Plea  of  the  Innocents,**  which 
was  written  by  one  NichoUs,  and  now  they  had 
begun'  to  despise  the  church  service,  "to  forbear  the 
tae  of  the  surplice,  and  to  omit  the  ceremonies; 
md  those  omissions  they  hoped  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  king,  considering  his  education,  and  the  prac« 
tice  of  the  Scotch  kirk  ^"    But  a  proclamation  ap- 


•  *  Neal,  the  Puritan  historian,  who  takes  every  opportunity 
to  prevaricate,  here  remarks,  that  the  king's  assurances  '*  com- 
forted the  timorous  Archhishop,  who  had  sometimes  spoken  with 
great  uneasiness  ahout  the  Scotch  Church."  The  latter  clause 
is  true,  but  it  became  this  historian  to  be  a  candid  man ;  for 
though  Dr.  Neville  did  get  such  an  assurance  from  James,  it  was 
a  general  one,  and  Whitgift  was  not  comforted  by  it.  Neal 
himself  records,  that  James  in  his  public  declaration  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1590,  said,  "  As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  of  Engbmd 
their  service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English ;  they  want  nothing 
of  the  mass  but  the  liftings."  James,  by  the  way,  was  under 
tmtorage  when  he  uttered  this  speech.  There  was  occasion 
for  being  timorous,  when  surrounded  by  men  who  were  under- 
mining the  Church. 
*  CoUier.vol.  ii.p.671,  672. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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peared  on  the  king^s  arriyal^  strictly  prohibiting 
any  innovation  in  the  doctrine  or  discijdine  of  the 
Church  as  established  by  law. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  James  would 
escape  censure  for  this  procedure*  Besides  the  impu-^ 
taJticm  that  he  had  changed  \}is  principles^  (if  he  had 
ony,  says  Neal^)  the  most  pusillanimous  insinua* 
tions  were  daily  sent  abroad  by  the  Puritans.  For- 
getting that  James  had  been  the  offipring  of  mis- 
fortune— that  both  his  parents  had  suffered  violenk 
deaths — they  actually  asserted  that  he  was  deficient 
in  intellect^  and  that  the  surprise  which  his  mother 
bad  experienced  at  the  murder  of  Rizzio  had  so 
affected  the  foetus^  as  to  produce  this  intellectual 
weakness.  But  James,  though  peacefully  inclined, 
was  neither  a  coward  nor  an  imbecile  man.  He  had 
grappled  with  an  assassin  in  the  Gowry  conspiracy ; 
in  after  life  he  gave  other  proofs  of  courage ;  and 
his  learning,  though  it  abounded  with  pedantry, 
was  extensive  and  profound.  But  what  insinuap 
tions  will  not  disappointment  and  passion  provoke  t 
Men  blinded  by  religious  enthusiasm  forget  the 
first  principles  of  true  religion,  and  resort  to  miser- 
able subterfuges,  which  excite  contempt  and  de- 
rision ^ 

*  The  circumstances  in  which  James  was  placed  when  he- 
assmned  the  government  were  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  was 
never  a  real  Presbyterian,  though  he  has  been  often  charged  with 
apostasy  by  that  party.  His  age  had  witnessed  the  roost  dread- 
ful catastrophes,  and  there  is  not  perhaps  in  the  history  of  any  na- 
tion evente  so  pregnant  with  interest  as  those  which  todc  place 
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But  it  seems  not  the  less  surprising^  that  James 
should  still  be  viewed  by  Presbyterians  as  if  he  had 
at  one  period  of  his  life  belonged  completely  to  their 
party^  and  aa  if  he  had*  made  a  fearful  apostasy 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  Now^ 
the  simple  truth  is^  that  Andrew  Melville  first  in- 
troduced Calvinism  into  Scotland;  for^  though 
Knox  and  the  other  Reformers  were  disciples  of 
Calvin,  they  by  no  means  adopted  the  system  of 
ecdenastical  parity^  but  established  the  form  of 
government  by  superintendents^  (another  term  for 
hUhops,)  of  whom  there  yv  ere  five;  and  this  polity 
was  not,  as  some  late  Presbyterian  writers  would 
persuade  us,  designed  to  be  merely  temporary,  but 
to  be  the  regular  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
Church  ^    Knox  had  himself^  though  at  one  period 

m  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Scarcely  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  escaped  a  violent  death.  James's  great-grandfather, 
James  IV«  was  slain  at  Flodden,  with  the  flower  of  the  nobility ; 
his  grand£ither»  James  V,  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  his  father 
Bnordered  by  an  unprincipled  nobleman ;  his  mother,  the  hapless 
Hary,  murdered^  too,  under  colour  of  justice,  by  the  English 
queen.  Cardinal  Beaton  assassinated  by  a  band  of  enthusiasts 
in  his  own  palace ;  his  successor,  Archbishop  Hamilton,  most 
unjustly  executed;  Huntly  slain ;  Moray  assassinated;  Maitland 
of  Lethington  committed  suicide ;  Bothwell  degraded  and  de- 
spised, a  vile  (Mrate  in  the  Northern  Seas ;  Morton  brought  to  the 
block ;  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  hanged  as  a  traitor  ;  terminating 
with  the  fiunousGrowry  conspiracy.  In  short,  every  man  who 
figured  in  public  was  cut  oS,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
without  taking  into  account  those  who  suffered  for  religion. 

'  It  were  easy  to  multiply  references  and  authorities  in  proof 
of  my  positions,  but  it  is  needless,  and  indeed  the  very  anxiety 
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of  his  life  he  refused  a  bishopric ',  been  the  bearer 

of  the  Presbyterians  to  make  the  superintendent  system,  which, 
they  weU  know,  was  nothing  else  than  a  form  of  Episcopacy,  as 
if  it  were  designed  merely  pro  tempore^  is  a  sufficient  argumeot 
in  favour.  The  Scottish  reformers  might  have  had  a  horror  at 
the  hame  of  bishop,  if  they  had  not  the  sagacity  to  disunite  that 
office  from  the  associations  of  Popery,  and  therefore  they  changed 
the  word,  which,  by  the  way,  has  exactly  the  same  meaning ;  but 
no  man  who  is  acquainted  with  Knox's  temper  and  actions,  in 
particular,  will  for  one  moment  suppose,  that  he  was  likely  to 
gratify  the  prejudices  or  the  associations  of  any  individual. 
No ;  he  was  for  immediate  refoi^mation ;  he  forgot  that  all  im- 

4 

provements  must  he  accomplished  by  the  slow  and  imperceptible 
hand  of  time.  "  But  afler  all,*'  says  Collier,  whose  authority  is 
just  as  good  as  that  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  as  set  forth  in  the  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  ii.  and  in  the  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  vol.  u 
**  Knox  was  no  entire  convert  to  the  Geneva  discipline ;  he  de« 
clared  against  Presbyterian  parity,  promoted  the  superintendent 
scheme,  and  pressed  submission  to  that  establishment***  Ec- 
cle8«  Hist.  vol.  ii. 

*  It  may  be  disputed,  however,  whether  Edward  VL  did  ac-»> 
tually  offer  Knox  a  bishopric ;  his  admirers  affirm  so,  but  he 
himself  only  hints,  in  his  "  Historic,"  about  some  great  prefer- 
ment, which  he  rejected.     His  ambition  would  not  have  been 
gratified  by  his  remaining  in  England,  for  he  wished  not  to  be  a 
member,  but  the  leader  of  a  party.    In  some  editions  of  his  Hia- 
tone,  there  is  the  above  insinuation,  but  it  must  be  recollected* 
that  there  are  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  because  Knox  was  dead  before  its  publication,  and  we  find 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  granting  authority  to  Richard 
Bannatyne,  Knox's  servant,  a  violent  enthusiast,  to  coUect  and 
coUate  all  the  scraps  and  papers  which  Knox  had  left  after  hia 
decease.    His  Genevan  friends,  therefore,  thrust  in  what  thej 
pleased  to  favour  their  own  piurposes,  and  to  make  Knox  speak 
the  language  of  their  party.    Goodall's  Queen  Mary,  vol.  L 
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of  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,  in  which  he  and  his  friends  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged Episcopacy,  and  their  own  polity  as  a  mo« 
dification  of  it  \  Melville,  however,  a  furious  zealot, 
was  the  first  in  Scotland  who  ventured  to  call  in 
question  the  episcopal  office,  which  he  did  in  a 
crafty  manner,  hy  practising  on  one  John  Durie,  a 
minister  in  Edinburgh,  a  good  but  simple  and  un- 
learned man,  whom,  in  a  General  Assembly,  he  per- 
suaded to  start  the  question,  which  he,  of  course, 
vigorously  seconded.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
too,  that  Melville,  zealot  as  he  was,  admits  in  his 
speech  on  this  very  occasion,  that  the  episcopal 
office  is  laid  down  in  holy  Scripture ;  expressing 
himself  in  the  following  contradictory  manner :  ''  It 
is  true  the  distinction  of  bishops  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but  then  it  was  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
customary  construction,  for  our  Saviour  has  allowed 
no  superiority  among  his  ministers :  he  himself  is 

• 

^  Knox's  History,  p.  439.  Spottiswoode's  History,  p.  198. 
Bishop  Keith's  History,  folio.  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
Dr.  Cook's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  Neal's  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  Appendix.  This  is  aremarkable  fact,  e^en 
though  the  letter  was  written  in  favour  of  the  Puritans.  It  was 
signed  by  the  five  superintendents,  to-wit,  John  Spottiswoode, 
&ther  of  the  Archbishop  ;  John  Winram,  who  had  been  subprior 
of  St.  Andrew's  ;  John  Erskine,  the  baron  of  Dun ;  John  Row, 
and  Robert  Pont ;  with  the  names  of  a  few  mmisters  attached. 
It  is  entitled,  "  The  superintendents,  ministers,  and  others,  of 
the  realm  of  Scotland,  to  their  brethren,  the  bishops  and  pastors 
of  England,  who  have  renounced  the  Roman  Antichrist,  and  do 
profess  with  them  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 
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the  only  Lord  of  his  Church,  and  as  for  lus  officers, 
they  are  all  ranged  in  the  same  degree,  and  allotted 
the  same  proportion  of  power ."^  It  is  needless  to 
comment  on  this  absurd  obserration. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  no  act  of  parliament 
was  ever  passed  for  the  abolition  of  Scottish  Episoo^ 
pacy;  and,  in  fact,  no  acts  at  all,  save  those  of  the 
Assembly,  which,  after  1575,  was  very  crfiten  self-^ 
elected*  Hence,  the  Episcopal  Church,  until  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was  the  Church 
established  by  law,  as  it  had  been  often  ratified  by 
various  parliaments.  The  Regent  Morton  had  estab* 
lished  Episcopacy,  in  the  person  of  John  Dougla^^ 
whom  he  presented  to  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrew^ 
and  who  was  accordingly  consecrated  to  that  ofiSk^Q* 
The  very  first  year,  then,  in  which  James  govenied 
in  his  own  person,  he  evinced  his  ^slike  to  the  Oe* 
nevan  polity,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  pass  wasuh 
ticed.  But  that  monarch,  though  he  never  regarded 
Melville  and  his  associates  with  friendly  feelings, 
wais  often  tutored  unto  submission  by  those  whom 
he  favoured  among  the  nobles,  and  hence  arose  his 
speeches  on  various  occasions,  which  the  Puritans 
afterwards  turned  so  much  against  him. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  opinions  which  the 
Puritan  historian  indulges  on  James's  accession. 
That  veracious  writer,  determined  to  support  his 
enthusiastic  party  at  the  expence  of  truth,  fears 
not  to  hazard  any  assertion,  however  absurd  or  con- 
tradictory; and  as  Laud  is  most  conspicuous  in  his 
narrative  of  this  period,  for  the  public  share  he 
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snstamed  in  the  controversies  of  the  day^  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  following  passages  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  "  There  had  been  a  cessation  of  controversy,** 
says  NeaP,  '^for  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth :  the  Puritans  being  in  hopes,  upon 
the  accession  of  a  king  that  had  been  educated  in 
their  own  principles,  to  obtain  an  easy  redress  of 
their  grievances ;  and  certainly  no  prince  ever  had  it 
60  much  in  his  power  to  compromise  the  differences 
of  the  Church  as  King  James  I.  at  the  Conference  at 
Hampton  Court ;  but  being  an  indolent  and  vain 
glorious  monarch,  he  became  a  willing  captive  to 
the  bishops,  who  flattered  his  vanity,  and  put  that 
maxim  into  his  head, '  No  bishop,  no  king.'  '* — '^  If 
King  James,**  he  farther  remarks,  "  had  any  prin- 
ciples of  religion  besides  what  he  called  king-craft, 
or  dissimulation,  he  changed  them  with  the  cUmate, 
for,  from  being  a  rigid  Calvinist,  he  became  a  fa- 
vourer  of  Arminianism  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  :  from  being  a  Protestant  of  the  purest  kirk 
upon  earth  ^  a  doctrinal  papist  ^ :  and,  from  a  dis- 
guised Puritan,  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  that 

*  Neal^  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  ii.  Pre&ce,  p.  iii.  iv. 

'  He  here  means  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Cedite  Graii !  It  is 
la  assertion  which  even  some  of  the  memhers  of  that  legal  estah- 
lishment  would  not  hazard  at  the  present  day,  though  it  is  much 
better  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Melville,  or  the 
succeeding  years  of  covenanting  chivalry. 

*  That  Neal  must  have  been  aware  he  was  here  writing  a 
fibehood,  b  undeniable,  if  he  had  any  common  discrimination. 
Lvckfly  for  him,  he  does  not  give  his  authorities ;  in  truth,  he 
could  not,  but  his  followers  have  believed  it ! 
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people,  putting  all  the  springs  of  the  prerogative 
in  motion  to  drive  them  out  of  both  kingdoms.** 
And  once  more,  to  the  same  purpose,  in  another 
place,  about  James's  accession,  ^'  The  Scotch  minis* 
ters  did  not  approach  him  with  the  distant  submis- 
sion and  reverence  of  the  English  Inshops,  and 
therefore  within  nine  months  he  renounced  Pres* 
bytery,  and  established  it  for  a  maxim,  no  bishop^ 
no  king :  so  soon  did  this  pious  monarch  renounce 
all  his  former  principles,  (if  he  had  any,)  and  break 
the  most  awful  and  solemn  oaths  and  vows  V 

The  above  assertions  are  utterly  groundless  firom 
beginning  to  end,  and  this,  even  although  I  were 
not  persuaded  that  future  generations  will  yet  do 
justice  to  the  too-often  misrepresented  motives  and 
actions  of  James,  when  those  times  arrive  in  which 
men  will  divest  themselves  of  the  prejudice  ^ 
party,  and  accustom  themselves  to  calm  and  sober 
reflection.  These  statements,  however,  are  false, 
on  three  accounts :  first,  because  they  contain  a 
dogmatic  apology  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans, 
not  on  facts,  but  on  mere  assumptions ;  secondly, 
because  they  are  libels  on  the  character  of  James, 
which  are  disgracefid  to  the  writer,  in  his  lamen- 
tation for  James's  departure  from  ^'  the  purest  kirk 
on  earth ;"  because  they  are  not  supported ;  and 
because  some  few  phrases  which  the  monarch  used 
in  ordinary  conversation,  are  taken  advantage  of: 

*  NeaVs  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.     Caldcrwood  s  Church  History, 
p.  418. 473,  &c. 
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thirdly,  because  they  are  denied  by  historical  fact, 
and  refuted  by  the  practice  of  modern  times. 
.  The  apology  which  is  here  made  for  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Puritans  is  remarkable.  There  had 
1)een  no  cessation  of  controversy  before  the  death 
of  Elizabeth^  for  the  Puritans^  as  I  have  already 
shewn^  had  filled  the  Universities  with  their  dis^ 
putes,  had  been  patronized  by  Walsingham,  and 
had  been  strengthening  themselves  by  training 
future  supporters  to  their  cause.  If  there  was  a 
cessation,  it  was  because  they  had  the  advantage, 
and,  being  adepts  in  intrigue,  they  looked  forward 
to  the  accession  of  James  as  the  period  of  their 
complete  triumph :  for  already  did  they  prevail  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Abbot,  and  Cambridge  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  the  disciples  of  Cartwright.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  in  the  former  University  they 
held  the  chief  influence,  until  Laud  astonished  them 
by  his  lecture  of  Mrs.  Maye's  foundation.  The 
Puritan  leaders  had  been  industrious  in  circulating 
their  principles  among  the  people,  as  thefr  works 
still  testify,  and  they  were  indefatigable  in  securing 
to  themselves  a  vantage-ground,  which  they  anti- 
cipated would  enable  them  to  triumph  in  the  next 
reign.  Knowing  Elizabeth's  determined  opposition 
to  them,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
brave  her  power :  her  decease  could  not  be  far 
distant ;  they  were  busy,  therefore,  in  laying  the 
foundation  on  which  they  were  afterwards  to  build. 
But  not  a  single  authority  can  be  adduced  to  prove 
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that  thifl  part  of  Neale*s  representatioiris  si^iported 
by  facts,  and  the  slightest  examination  might  have 
satisfied  that  writer,  had  he  resolved  to  be  candid, 
that  the  very  history  of  those  enthuaasts'  whom  he 
lands  so  highly,  is  against  himself;  nay,  he  himself 
has  written  in  his.  first  volnme  what.he  directly  con« 
tradicts  in  the  second. 

These  statements,  again,  ,are  fidse,  because  they 
are  malicious  libels  on  the  character  of  James» 
We  are  told,  that  *^  from  a  Protestant  of  the  purest 
kirk  upon  eardi,"'  he  became  '^  a  doctrinal  Papist  ^y 
bam  a  **  disguised  Puritan,"  he  became  their  **  im^ 
phcable  enemy/'  And  were  there»  then,  no  purer 
'churches  in  that  age  than  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ?  and 
are  the  opinions  of  John  Calvin  the  sole  criterion 
of  purity  ?  But  do  the  admirers  of  Neal  require  to 
be  told  that  it  is  not  so  ?  I  am^persuaded  that  there 
are  few  Dissenters  in  England,  the  very  descend- 

*  By  the  jAraaei  a . ''  doctrinal  papist,"  it  must  be  imdel-stoodt 
I  presume,  that  James  was  abelierer  in  the  doctriaea  of  t)ie  Rom- 
ish Church ;  otherwise,  if  the  Puritan  historian  really  did  wri^ 
fi^Durativelyy  he  might  have  condescencled  to  explain  his  meaning 
more  fully.  But  the  severity  of  James'  treatment  Awards  the 
Rdman  Catnolics  so  exasperated  them>  that  human  sagacity  alone 
enabled  Inm  to  escape  &om  th^  dreadfud  veagdaiiee  yrhieh  they 
had  prepared  to  execute  on  him  and  his  court,  in  tfaememoraUe 
Gunpowder  Plot.  From  his  fondness  for  contrpversial  learning^ 
too,  he  fouQde^  Chelsea  College,  for  the  support  of  a  number  of 
JKilemical  divines,  whose  talents  and  exertions  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  refuting  the  Roman  Catholics.  This  is  fhe  motiard& 
whom  omr  Pnritafi  calls  a  ^  doctritml  papist,^'  and  a  prince  who 
'f  Jivaa  destitute  of  prineiplet  if  he  ever  had  any  !*' 
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ttits  df  fihe  Puritans^  who  will  mbscribe  to  tJieM 
assertions  of  their  histariographer.  The  preachers  of 
the  *'  purest  kirk  upon  earth''  had  disgusted  James 
on  almost  every  occasion.  They  had  insulted  him^ 
traduced  the  memory  of  his  mother,  had  openly 
denounced  her  before  his  face,  had  made  pointed 
allusions  to  her  from  the  pulpit,  bad  offered  sedi«> 
tious  payers  to  the  throne  of  HeaTen,  had  preached 
sedition.  Whenever  their  conclave  thought  proper 
to  legislate,  they  did  so  as  if  that  legpislation  were 
the  standard  of  government ;  if  the  slightest  oppo* 
sition  was  made,  condemnation  was  openly  de<- 
nounced :  they  were  invariably  sharers  in  secret  plots 
and  intrigues ;  continually  interfering  in  politics, 
with  which  they  had  no  concern ;  they  vindicated 
ihe  plots  of  more  than  one  band  of  conspirators ; 
they  had  their  own  share  in  the  daring  omspiracy 
of  Ruthven,  Earl  of  Gowrie :  in  a  word,  they  de* 
dared  that  tiiey  were  superior  to  the  parliament, 
and  that  it  had  no  right  to  enact  laws  without  their 
consent,  ''  because/'  said  they,  *^  our  power  is  of 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  our  king.**  Such 
were  the  insufferable, conduct  and  fanaticism  of  the 
preachers^f  the  ^f  the  purest  kurk  upon  ewtiu"  And 
V  the  Gbureh  of  Scotland  was  the  purest  then,  it 
must  consequentiy  be  the  purest  now,  for  it  pro* 
fesses  (at  least  its  present  members  do  for  them* 
selves,)  that  it  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  early 
Scottish  Befoxsnation*  But  ther^  is  not  a  Dissenter 
in  England,  not  even  Presbyterians,  who  would  not 
at  this  assertion :  and  more  tium  once  have 
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ihey  declared  their  opinions  on  this  matter  ^  and 
Hhey,  by  a  singular  inconsistency  with  the  practice 
of  their  ancestors,  reject  the  Erastian  tenet,  *'  That 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  prescribed  no  particular 
form  of  discipline  for  the  Church  in  after  ages,  but 
have  left  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magis^ 
trate,  who  has  the  sole  power  of  punishing  trans- 
gressors, and  of  appointing  such  particular  forms  of 
church-government  from  time  to  time,  as  are  most 
subservient  to  the  peace  and  y^elfare  of  the  com« 
monwealth.''  This  was  the  notable  discovery  of 
John  Calvin,  too,  after  what  Dr.  Cook  calls,  '^  a 
careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  :**  and  the  very 
essence  of  Calvinism  therefore  is,  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  to  civil  governors,  if,  no  matter  how 
trivial  or  useful,  they  should  be  conceived  to  do  any 
thing  which  the  individual  chooses  to  think  a  griev- 
ance \  A  strange  inconsistency  truly,  first  to  g^ve 
the  civil  magistrate  the  sword,  and  then  to  aver 
that  it  is  lawful  to  resist  his  authority,  if  it  be 
thought  that  he  rules  vrith  impropriety.  '  Who  are 
the  judges  ?  The  people,  say  the  admirers  of  Cal-r 
vin;  but  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  a  state  in  which 
every  man  sets  himself  as  an  expounder  of  the  laws 
would  be  one  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed : — that  the 
people  are  not  themselves  sufficient  judges,  nor,  if 
they  promise  obedience,  have  they  a  right  to  dispute 

'  See  the  Congregational  Magazine,  for  1819,  No.  IG ;  and 
the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  April  1828,  in  the  review  of  the 
Scotch  Presbytery  of  London's  Pastoral  Letter, 
'     '  Calvin*8  Epbu  283. 2B5.  305, 306.  Knox'sHist.  391--401 » 
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tnthority^  however  repugnant  that  may  be  to  their 
mdiyidual  opinions  ?  These  remarks  are  not  against 
Sberty  of  conscience^  but  they  are  against  private 
iDterpretation ;  and  history  presents  a  too  faithful 
xecord  of  the  effects  of  those  baneful  maxims  which 
were  inculcated  in  this  country.  For^  from  the 
oonbined  violence  and  fanaticism  of  ^e  English 
Puritans  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  we  know 
enough  to  deprecate  another  attempt  to  make  the 
rabble  of  a  nation  the  judges  and  arbiters  of  rdi*« 
gious  and  political  disputes. 
'  I  venture  to  add  one  remark  upon  the  Puritan 
historian's  assertion,  that  James  was  a  "  doctrinal 
Papist/'  and  that  from  ''  a  disguised  Puritan/'  he 
became  their  most  ''implacable  enemy."  These 
fidsehoods  are  made,  because  James  defended  his 
own  prerogative,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  and  because  he  did  not  countenance  and 
yield  to  puritanical  extravagance  ^  But  James, 
though  pedantic,  and  often  imprudent — though  at 
limes  weak,  and,  it  maybe,  indolent,  was  not  deficient 
in  political  foresight,  though  he  knew  not  always 
how  to  exercise  it.  His  misfortune,  and  that  of  his 
successor,  was  the  want  of  such  able  statesmen  as 
conducted  the  public  affairs  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, while  his  partiality  to  favourites  made  him 
elevate  some  to  that  distinction  who  had  no  capa- 
(dty  for  it,  and  disregard  others  who  were  more 
deserving.     But  he  saw  the  enthusiasm  of  his  Pu« 

*  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  edited  from 
the  original  MS.  by  C.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  4to.  Edit^ 
1817,  p.  15,  16. 
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fitan  fubjects ;  he  needed  ^  no  bighopi^  tor  be  his 
instroctors ;  he  had  felt  it,  severely  felt  it^  befcve 
his  aooession^  "vrliile  his  rule  was  confined  to  their 
Presbyterian  firiends  in  the  north.  He  saw  it  neces^ 
sary,  therefore,  to  assert  his  prerogatiye,  to  draw 
tightly  the  reins  of  government,  and,  if  possible,  to 
restrain  that  religious  frenzy  which  had  excited  the 
spirit  of  £Eu:tion«  The  pupil  of  Buchanan  was  not 
destitute  of  penetration,  and  he  is  called  a  *^  doctrinal 
papist,"  not  because  he  believed  in  Popery,  for  not 
even  the  sturdiest  Puritan  could  be  animated  by  a 
greater  anti*popish  zeal  than  he,  but  because  he 
became  the  **  implacable  enemy"  of  men  who,  he 
saw,  were  secretly  spreading  their  enthusiastic  opi- 
nions throughout  the  kingdom,  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  who 
were  attempting  to  make  Calvin  the  grand  oracle 
of  all  theological  and  political  science.  What,  there- 
fore, was  the  result  1  Of  what  advantage  would  the 
reformation  of  religion  have  been  to  James,  as  a 
monarch  and  a  prince,  had  he  yielded  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  demands  of  the  Puritans  ?  A  Churdi 
in  which  '^  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,"  and  rejected  all  human  authority,  was 
a  nursery  of  sedition,  of  treason,  of  every  thing,  in 
short,  which  could  molest  and  annoy,  and  which 
its  preachers  would  not  fail  to  defend,  in  their 
visionary  themes  about  spirituality,  and  what  they 
termed  things  knqful.  These  remarks,  therefore, 
are  against  private  interpretation,  whether  in  re- 
ligion or  politico :  it  should  be  the  voice  of  the 
learned,  not  of  the  ignorant ;  of  the  prudent,  not  of 
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tbedamorous  and  violent:  and  not  even  should  it  be 
always  the  fimner^  seeing  that  tiiey  are  alike  subject 
to  deception.  The  Refonnatiooti  had  indeed  lid 
James  of  the  intolerance  and  tyranny  of  one  Pope*; 
but  to  have  yielded  to  Puritans,  would  have  been  to 
have  raised  up  against  himself  a  pope  in  every  parish 
of  England  and  Scotland.  He  had  been  delivered, 
I  say,  from  die  absnr<£ties  of  one  extreme,  now  he 
would  have  &Ilen  into  another.  And  if  the  contest 
had  been  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
if  he  fSdl,  there  was  glory  in  the  fall :  it  was  to 
orooch  before  the  majestic  lion :  but  to  have  fSaUea 
before  the  Puritans,  and  the  Calvinistio  preadters 
0f  the  north,  to  have  yidded  to  them,  to  have  aV* 
lowed  their  fanaticism  to  triumph,-*-*it  was  un«- 
worthy  of  him  as  an  English  monarch. 

The  Puritan  historian's  assertions  are,  nK)reo¥er, 
proved  to  be  false  by  historical  focts,  and  are  re- 
futed by  tiie  practice  of  modern  times.  The  former 
part  of  this  particular  I  shall  point  out  as  I  pro« 
eeed ;  the  latter  part  may  be  discussed  in  a  few 
words.  **  No  bishop,  no  king/'  was  a  favourite 
phrase  amcmg  their  party,  which  they  faithfiiUy  re* 
peated  from  James,  who  had  jocularly  used  it  on 
one  occasion.  But  granting  its  absurdity,  had  it 
been  seriously  used,  the  practice  of  the  Puritans, 
and  indeed  their  language,  may  justly  be  retorted 
upon  them  with  no  less  acrimony,  for  it  was  with 
them  virtually.  No  Puritans,  no  freedom ;  no  Cal- 
vinism^ no  religion ;  no  Presbytery,  no  true  church- 
govermnent ;  no  opposition  to  Episcopacy,  no  li- 
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berty  of  conscience !  And,  let  it  be  noted^  the  Write 
who  has  faithfully  recorded  this  phrase,  and  hi 
partizans  who  believe  it  true,  are  the  very  perscm 
whose  conduct  displays  that  heated  imaginatioi 
which  will  not  allow  men  to  think  with  candoui 
and  reason  with  impartiality.  It  has,  indeed,  beei 
again  and  again  asserted  by  the  Presbyterians  o 
the  north,  and  the  Dissenters  of  the  south,  and  ii 
this  they  make  a  most  deplorable  display  of  igno 
ranee,  that  Episcopacy  did  not  exist  before  it  wa 
countenanced  by  the  civil  power :  that  it  was  readil] 
adopted  by  those  monarchs  who  aimed  at  arbitrar 
government  and  despotism :  and  that  it  is  merely  i 
worldly  hierarchy,  existing  solely  by  the  supper 
and  protection  of  the  secular  arm :  therefore,  ae 
cording  to  these  speculators,  there  can  be  no  Epis 
copacy  where  there  is  no  monarchy — no  Episcopac] 
where  there  is  no  civil  support.  The  first  an< 
second  of  these  assertions  will  come  under  m^ 
notice  in  another  place :  let  me  therefore  make  i 
single  remark  on  the  third,  and  on  the  natural  in 
ference  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts.  In  th 
United  States  of  America,  in  which  it  yet  remain 
to  be  shewn  whether  the  government,  or  that  of  thi 
monarchy  of  England,  is  the  wiser  and  the  bettex 
notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums  which  haY< 
been  passed  on  that  republicanism  by  certain  mei 
in  this  country, — under  a  government  which  pro 
fesses  to  countenance  no  religion  at  all,  but  to  pro 
tect  every  sect,  however  absurd  and  ridiculous  it 
belief^  however  infidel  an(l  deluding, — in  that  coun 
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try,  where^  notwithstanding  its  many  works  of  reU- 
gious  philanthropy,  infidelity  stalks  abroad,  shew- 
ing its  gorgon  head,  and  ejecting  its  deadly  poison, 
there  is  a  branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  having 
dioceses  and  regularly  consecrated  bishops,  who  by 
their  practice  conform  to  every  apostolical  and  pri- 
■itive  injunction — ^which  Church,  to  say  the  least, 
nmks  the  third  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  in  point  of  the  learning  and 
Mxral  wcnrth  of  its  clergy,  and  its  conformity  to 
ipostolical  truth  and  primitive  order.  Here,  then,  is 
a  church,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Episcopal  Church, 
whidi  has  bishops,  where  there  is  **  no  king  ;*"  and 
which  is  not  only  existing>  but  reckons  an  increase  of 
its  members  every  year.  This  fact,  therefore,  proves 
the  fallaciousness  and  ignorance  of  the  assertion^ 
that  Episcopacy  is  dependent  upon  monarchy,  and 
cannot  prosper  without  it;  which  is  refiited  by 
Presbyterianism  being  now  the  legal  establishment 
of  Scotiand,  which,  though  professing  to  be  repub- 
lican and  free  in  its  constitution,  nevertheless  is 
dosely  allied  to  the  state,  and  exists  as  an  establish- 
ment by  its  protection  from  the  secular  power. 

But  there  is  another  proof,  which  in  a  discussion 
of  this  nature,  and  especially  in  a  narrative  of 
Laud's  life  and  times,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten* 
I  allude  to  that  venerable  and  primitive,  though 
humble  and  depressed  communion,  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  about  which  it  will  be  my  duty 
hereafter  to  say  much  in  detail.  This  small  suffer- 
mg  Church,  in  whose  welfare  Laud  in  his  prosperous 

VOL.  I.  F 
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days  interested  himself  so  greatly^  has  existed  sincja 
the  Revolution  in  a  state  of  total  neglect,  at  wlnd^i 
period  it  ceased  to  be  the  Established  Church,  not 
because  William  III.  had  any  particular  partiality, 
for  Presbjrterianism,  although  a  Calvinbt,  for  hs 
solemnly  declared  to  Bishop  Rose  of  Edinburgh,  at* 
the  Hague,  that  he  would  preserve  it,  but  because: 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  from  conscientious  motives^ 
would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Nay,  thifl^ 
Church  has  not  only  existed  without  the  slightest 
support  or  patronage  from  the  secular  power,  but 
even  when  its  clergy  were  proscribed  and  puni^ihesd,. 
if  found  "  worshipping  God  after  the  maunder  of 
their  fathers^''  when  its  members  were  prohibited 
from  assembling  themselves  together,  and  wheq. 
their  chapels  were  plundered  and  destroyed  by  outr 
rageous  and  ignorant  mobs  of  Presbyterians.  Nor 
was  this  the  procedure  of  that  age  of  strife,  turhur 
lence,  and  sedition,  when  the  zealots  of  the  Coyer, 
nant  drew  the  sword,  and  threw  the  scabbard  away^ 
but  it  was  the  procedure  of  the  eighteenth  centuij^, 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  government  was  wreaked 
on  the  unfortunate  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  as  iC 
they  had  been  the  chief  ringleaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1745.  The  Episcopal  clergy  had  been  rain 
bled  out  (as  it  was  called)  firom  their  livings  on  the 
triumph  of  Presbytery  in  1688,  nor  were  the  insults 
few  which  they  experienced.from  the  stem  and  in- 
tolerant Calvinists.  But  with  a  purpose  still  more 
malignant,  more  than  half  a  century  after  that  event, 
the  Presbyterians  made  ample  retaliatipn  for  title 
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penecutiotis  which  their  fathers  were  said  to  Uaye 
tAidergone,  and  which  they  most  unjustly  and  igno- 
i^antly  ascribed  to  the  Church..  At  that  time,  they 
procured  edicts  from  the  court,  not  only  against  the 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  hut  against  their  re- 
ligion itself^;  and  some  of  the  clergy  were  actually 
imprisoned  in  tiie  middle  of  the  last  century  for 
officiating  according  to  the  established  ritual  of  the 
Church*  Nor  was  it  till  within  the  last  thirty  years 
that  those  penal  acts  were  removed^  which  so  dis^ 
gracefully  oppressed  this  humble  Church,  under 
n^cih  it  laboured  long,  without  exciting  the  commi- 
seration of  the  more  flourishing  Church  of  England. 
And  at  this  moment,  what  are  the  prospects  of  this 
dur  Church  in  Scotland  ?  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
it  h  advancing  in  popular  opinion,  which  must  be 
the  case  in  proportion  as  men  become  more  enlight- 
ehed ;  that  it  can  reckon  a  considerable  number  of 
chapels  within  the  five  dioceses,  and  that  it  can 
boast  of  a  clergy  who  are  not,  for  learning,  in  any 
respect^  behind  their  more  favoured  neighbours  of 
England.  Here,  then,  is  another  branch  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  existing,  as  if  in  a  republic^ 
without  any  protection  from  the  state  save  tolera- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  episcopal  order  is  preserved  with- 
out the  slightest  variation.  This  is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  the  maxim  on  which  the  Puritans  have 
expatiated  so  copiously,  "  no  bishop,  no  king." 

'  The  reader  will  find  this  subject  copiously  treated  in  the 
Continuation  to  Bishop  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russel  of  Leith. 
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/  .Having  made  these  remarks^  it  is  needless  to  taor 
large  £airther  on  the  religious  state  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  accession  of  James*  The  Puritans,  who  had 
indulged  in  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  who  had 
thought  proper  to  make  some  innovations  in  the 
Church,  were  extremely  mortified  at  the  king's  pro- 
clamation, that  no  alteration  was  to  take  place;  w 
the  doctrine  and  disciplinct  They  were  not,  how?- 
ever,  all  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  nor  indinied 
to  proceed  at  the  very  outset  to  unwaxrantaUe  ex- 
tremes ;  for  though  they  were  all  inclined  to  Pies- 
hyterianisro,  and  secretly  designed  the  down&U  of 
the  Church,  *^  they  disliked,",  says  Collier,  ^^  thqae 
sallies  of  ;seal,  and  resolved  to  manage  hy  a  more 
regular  motion."  Accordingly,  they  .  appointed 
meetings  among  themselves ;  and,  after  a  long  de- 
liberation, they  presented  a  petition  to  the  long, 
entitled,  ^'  The  humhle  petition  of  certain  Ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England,  desiring  reformation  of 
sundry  ceremonies  and  abuses.''  This  petition, 
known  as  the  famous  Millenary  Petition,  because, 
it  was  alleged  to  have  been  subscribed  by  a  thou- 
pand  Puritan  ministers,  though  it  wanted,  at  the 
loast  two  hundred  to  complete  that  number  ^  waa 
jpNesented  in  the  month  of  April,  1603.  Its  pream- 
ble was  set  forth  by  a  denial  that  they  "  were  fac- 
tious men^  affecting  a  popular  party  in  the  Church,'' 
or  that  they  were  ^'  schismatics,  aiming  at  the  dis- 

^'^SiifMf  Vt^eh  Hif^iVA-  ik  p^  <»7S.    Neal's  Uistoiy  of 
«,  vol.  n.  p.  5. 
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lM)hitiofr  t)f  the  Btikte  ecclesiastical  ;**  but  affirming 
fbait  they  yterA  **  faithftil  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
^i^yal  jslubject^  to  his  Majesty  */'  and  that  they  groaned 
^miderthie  burden  of  human  rites  and  ceremonies  :^ 
^aEvi^they  |>roceeded  to  enumerate  their  desires  of 
l^^rtAation  in  foiir  heads ;  namely,'  in  the  ^hutch 
iservfce ;  TOfacemirig'  ministers ;  about  church  Yv^ 
ijigs;  tod  <m  chtfrth  discipline.  •  As  this  petition, 
^Auugfb  wiittebiti  plausible  language>  lemd  making 
ii(o  express  vemctotranee  against  Episcopacy,  or.  the 
nifervice  of  the  Liturgy^  bore  generally  against  ihe 
hitrhole  prabticie  of  the  Church,  the  Uniteraties  in^ 
Mtotly  oppbsed  it,  as  they  were  more  likely  to  db- 
kMr^r  the  dttigt^of the  Puritans,  from  the  numbers 
'.wht^Y^ded  within  their  Walls;  An  ordei^  passed  tit 
"a  Gohgrfegataon  in  Cambridge,  ordaining  that  he 
who  wrote  against  the  Church,  or  opposed  in  aiiy 
way  the '  doctrine  and  discipline,  should  be  sus- 
pended from  all  his  degrees,  and  be  deprived  of 
taking  others  at  any  future  period  *.  Instructions 
were  also  given  to  ^draw  out  an  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion ;  but  the  h^ads  of  colleges  at  Cambridge,  being 
informed  that  an  toswer  was  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable forwardness  at  Oxford,  contented  them- 
selves with  merely  writing  a  letter  of  thanks  to  that 
University  for  its  zeal  and  activity.  ' 

Laud  had  by  this  time  been  chosen  Proctor  for 

'  Collier,  ut  sup.  p.  673.  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  22, 
Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  %^7.  Neal,  vol,  ii. 
p.  7. 
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the  University  of  Oxford,  his  appointdieiit  td  thtt 
office  being  dated  May  4«  1603  K  Although  he  took 
no  remarkable  share  in  the  answer  to  the  Millenary 
Petition^  he^  yet  exerted  all  his  influence  to.  thwart 
the  craftiness  and  smoothness  which  were  jx>ncealed 
f]»eran.  He  penetrated  into  its  design,  and  as  it 
had  been  strongly  rumoured  ihat  some  of  the 
Scots  Presbyterians  at  court  had  promised  to  aid 
it  with  all  their  influence^  thereby  furthering  the 
views  of  their  Calvinistic  friends  in  the  north,  and 
as  he  sawj  moreover,  that  its  success  would  prove 
the  destruction  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  also  of 
the  Universities,  he  lent  his  efficient  aid  to  the  oro^ 
plyji  entitled,  **  An  Answer  of  the  Vioe*ChancelkN% 
Doctors,  Proctors,  &c.  in.  the  University  al^ChdoxA, 
to  the. Petition  of  the  Mmisters  of  the  Churdi  of 
]^ngland  desiring  Reformation."  In  this  petition; 
the  University  justly  duarges  the  Puritans  with 
&lse  conduct^  in  first  mhgcribing,  and  then  cmm- 
plaining  of  those  things  which  they  had  subscribed. 
They  are  asserted  to  be  factious  men,  and  some 
si^vere  but  just  remarks  are  made  on  the  Scotch 
reformation/  and  the  intemperate  zeal  for  novelty 
itiuch  characterized  those  who  were  embroiling  the 
<iShurch  in  that  kingdom.  A  severe  censure,  too, 
ijf  passed  therein  on  the  intolerance  of  Presb3rte^ 
IMniBm^  as  it  waa  displayed  amcwig  the  Scots,  by 
which  evay  preacher  carried  himself  in  the  most 
49inkieerigg.  manner,  not  only  towards  his  equals 

*  Diary,  p.  2. 
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yMf  differed  iknn  him>  but  6v^  towards  tibose  who 
obnducteditiiii^  government. 
*  'No(iluhg^  in  truth,  could  be  more  unfaur  than  the 
oondnct  of  the  Puritans  on  this  occasion.  Besides^ 
giTiBgi  occasion  to  a  midtitude  of  smaller  petitions 
ttom  all  icpiaiftef s  of  the  oountr j^  they  had  not  th6 
]|iiiilmes9  to  dedflofe^  that  they  wished  the  extir^ 
fion  «f  Episeopacjy  aiM  the  establishment  of  Fttd^ 
byKterianismj  that  irreverent  ofi^ring  of  li  foreign  soi% 
Bulrtbefadc^ted  covert  languag^^  and  aflfected  the 
grcaftespt^piety  and  moderation.  The  measures  whicb 
tky^^  to  prociuie  8ubiicri]M;ions^  too;  were  chA^ 
racteriitio  of  the  part^.  The  dhief  petition,  inde^> 
WW  subfittribed  bnly  fay  ministers^  butth^  minoi^ 
Qtieet^i^ft^'  fl(ub9criibed  hf  every  "^person  wfaa  ismW 
ArawMiib  bwif  namci  •'Sure  I  ain,**  stfys  Full**; 
''the  prelatical '- party  complained,  that  to  sweU  di 
niimba';  the  non-conformists  did  not  choose,  but 
scn^  subscribers,  not  to  speak  of  the  nbiquita^ 
riness  of  some  hands,  the  same  being  always  pre^. 
sent  at  all  petitions.  Indeed,  to  the  first  only 
ministers  were  admitted,  but  to  the  latter  brood  of 
petitions,  no  hand  which  had  five  fingers  was  re^- 
fused*  .Issomueh,  that  Master  George  (now  Lord) 
Goring,  who  then  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  for 
Church  government,  as  unable  to  govern  himself, 
being  then  (fifty  years  since,)  rather  a  youth  than 
s  man,  a  boy  than  a  youth,  set  his  hand  thereto,  in 
the  right,  I  believe,  of  his  mother,  a  good  lady, 

'  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  x.  p.  24. 
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and  much  inclined  to  that  party :  and  King  James 
would  in  merriment  make  sport  with  him,  to  know, 
what  reasons  moved  him  at  that  age  to  this  sub- 
scription.*' 

.    The  result  of  this  petition  was  the  Ceunous  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,  held  on  the  14th  of  January^ 
1604.     In  this  procedure  the  king  acted  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  his  predecessor.     Elizabeth  coQr 
ceived  that  public  religious  disputations  frequently 
induced  disorders,  and  therefore  she  avcuded  them 
altogether ;  but  J^es  was  of  a  different  opiiuoB» 
and  resolved  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  public  debate,  and  perhaps  making  a  display  of  fais 
learning,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  vain.     He 
accordingly  issued  a  summons  to  each  ptirty  for  this 
Conference.     The  commissioners  of  the  Church 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of 
liondon,  Durham,  Winchester,  Worcpster,  St.  Da- 
vid's, Chichester,  Peterborough,  and  Carlisle,  the 
Deans  of  Westminster,  St.  Paul's^  Christ  Church, 
Worcester,  Salisbury,  Chester,  and  Windsor,  with 
'Dr.  King,  the  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  and  Dr. 
Field,  afterwards  Dean  of  Gloucester.     The  Mil- 
'^^^^^litionerB,  on  their  side,  sent  only  four  de- 
ftf^rnOv*  John  Reynolds,  already  mentioned, 
A  DfL.vTIwmas  Sparke,  J&om  Oxford ;  Messrs. 
MUeptonand  Knewstubbe,  from  Cambridge '• 
CdlSyi^cd  lasted  three  days,  and  ultimately 

W  jvnic^vH^tm:^  of  the  Hampton  Court  Coufercnee, 
fiirimi  }!}«]>•  «««l!  Dean  ^Cbester,  London,  1604. 
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ended  im  ihe  defeat  of  theNoncanfortnistis.  ,Ii  pro- 
dowdv  however^i  some.alterekUttS;  in  the  Liturgy. 
-Hie  iMptimi^;  of  .children  by  women  was  forbidr« 
den :  in  the  rubric  of  absolution^  the  words,  the  r#- 
nikMniJn^  sifut^TYfere  inserted  :;confinnatian  was 
tpmied  «tt  •  eaetmnation  of:  children^ :  some  words 

w 

fvere-^  altered  iuiihe  Go^els;  and  it  was  resolved 
tdt.*thisri7oiiifietencei;  in^&ie!^  that  tiiere  idioqld  be  a 
peK^tfan^laAioniof •  the  Bibl^  \  This  moat  imports 
«Bti  o£f^>poinis^  -vas;  speedily  carried  into,  efibot^ 
:aiidtrqorj:pr)ejMilt  itrMsletion  is  th^i.yeraim/ whidi 
Avas  ipf*ddu^il7  th«  fiWPUs.r£dmfe«»<^  at.Hamp- 

-^i  l<t  AliUf^i  C^uroh  Hiistary^  iioDk  X.  p;  2I4 
^4  IXh^cl^^bgeft  tobeinorepartkml^  were  as  foUowt.  la  the 
Hjenenil  ,a]iiaolulipny  afkr  the  confession  of  sin,  the  words  the  re^ 
mUsion  qf  sins,  were  added.  In  the  office  for  baptism,  instep 
oTlet  them  that  he  present ,  we  now  have,  "  let  the  lawful  minister 
tcA  them  that  be  present.*  See  some  other  minor  changes,  on 
eonipariitgitlie  Book  of  Coinmon  Prayer,  printed  in  1599,  with 
tkatofZ.615*  Dr.  Rejmolds  and  his  three  fidends  wereBatigfied 
9p|h  tfffSfe  changes  and  explanationp,  ax\d  prpmi^d  to  render  diie 
^bediei^ce  to  their,  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  thanksgivings, 
added  on  this  occasion,  were  those  for  rain,  fair  weather,  plenty, 
peace,  ahd-tictory,  and  for  -deliverance  from  tJie  plague,  with  a 
few  additidtis  to  the  Catechism.  Vide  Records,  apud  ColI>er*8 
Ecdes/  HiiAory,:  vol.  ii.  No.  C.  from  the  P^per  Office.  I  ex* 
tsactthelaatpartusular,  ui^r  *'  the  fofrth head |»  be refbrmed 
rather  by  care  of  good  magistrates^  thaa  by  straitness  of  law." 
^*  Lastly,  for  matter  of  ceremonies  and  order,  being  thought  in- 
different, that  the  rule  of  the  apostle  be  kept,  that  all  thii^  be 
lisiie  Ito'  ediftcatiMk,  that  ^o  neither  gitt¥^,  sober,  and  peaceable 
persons  be  not  too&r  tifged  at  first,  Yioir  turbulent  and  unquiet 
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' :  Naid,  1^  Piintsn  iiistomn,  speaks  of  this  CSob^ 
hrence  with  great  contempt.  He  calls  it  ^  a  mode 
eaaferenoe^^  aimd  insimiates  that  the  cominisaoifeii 
of  the  Chweh  had  tranaactod  matters  with  the  king* 
before  the  arppointed  time.  "Reynolds^  it  would  ap** 
pear/ lost  the  tavaar  of  his  party;  and  thougU 
Neal  well  kaew  that  he  itas  defeated  in  the  argiF 
ment^  he  accounts  for  it  by  asserting,  that  it  wdui 
nMhing  wond^rful^  ^  being  overawed  by  the  place 
and  company,  and  his  sovereign  as  his  opponent.' 
The  Puritans,  indeed,  sentfbrth  numerous  misrepre- 
sentations of  this  Conference,  being  enraged  at  thO' 
keen  disappointment.  They  asserted,  'that  the 
King  had  summoned  their  delegates,  not  to  hear 
them  debate,  but  to  inform  them  of  his  pleasure; 
not  to  know  what  they  wished  to  say,  but  to  let 
ihem  know  what  he  resolved  to  do.  They  charged 
Dr.  Barlow  witJi  giving  a  partial  account  of  the  dis^ 
ptitation,  alleging,  that  as  he  was  then  a  professed 
enemy,  it  must  follow  that  his  account  was  &lse. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  King  during  the  conference 
deserves  the  highest  applause;  and  from  the  re- 
ma^kir  on  Dr.  Barlow's  narrative.  It  is  evident  ^t 
the  Puritans  were  not  an  order  of  men  at  all  inclined 
t6  learn  truth  even  from  an  enemy.  Though  Neat 
asserts,  that  the  primate  and  his  brethren  had  been 
indefatigable  in  possessing  the  King  with  their  ojh- 
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poraons,  and  true  spirits,  to  do  wh&t  they  list.  These,"  it  i& 
added,  '' are  the  ooncliisions  of  this  conference,  wfaerem  his  Ma- 
jesty sat  as  moderator  to  the  gr^  admiration  of  alL" 
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nicnul  eiih^  czdeUeacy  of  ibe>  Eagladi  liierardiy^Ias 
itsembimg  th6  practice  of  the  primitiye  Cburch,  and' 
faertsttited  to  mobarchical  gorernmeikt^  thereby  ia^ 
sbmating^  according  to  icttstom,  that  his  friendairef 
oebred  ^mi&ir  Ireatment ;  yet  the  observations  whidi 
Junes imade  are  hoiK)urikble  toi  his  talents^: and  cror 
ditable  t6  his  lennib^.  It  was  no  hasty  tutotagif 
which  indteedL  dot  prince  to  decide;  indeed,  it  was 
by  no  meand  basy  to  control  him  in  points  whidi 
Tdbted  tojthedogieal.  speculations.  But  the  Puri- 
tans did^notistop  with  these  insinuations;  numerouit 
pamphlits  were  printed  and  circulated  among  their 
associaiesf  in  which  they  abused  Dr.  Barlow^  who 
had  i^aUidbed.  an  account  of  the  conference.  '^  Notf ' 
withsteoding,''  says  Collier>  "  the  Nonconfomiisfal 
etune  eff  with  disadvantage,  they  gave  out  the  news 
odT  tbeir  having  gained  an  absolute  victory :  and  fott 
thial  purpose  they  affirmed,  that  the  King  had  grar 
tifi^d  Dr.  Reyn(dds  in  every  thing  desired ;  that 
these  concessions  (the  alterations  in  the  Liturgy) 
were  but  the  beginnings  of  reformation ;  and  that 
greater  thii>gs  were  expected ;  that  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  silent  upon  the  matter ;  that  thei 
Bishop  of  London  called  Dr.  Reynolds  a  schismaticj 
but  said  little  to  the  purpose ;  that  the  King  treated 
the  bishops  haughtily,  but  was  kind  and  caressing  to 
Dr.  Reynolds ;  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  kneeling  to  the  King, 
entreated  his  Majesty  to  take  their  cause  into  his 
own  hands,  and  put  such  an  end  to  it  as  might  not 
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injare  their  reputation  *.•  Neal,  of  cou^e^  Imft 
jgiyen  his  oum  account  of  it^  in  which  he  makes  his 
Temarks  to  hear  against  Dr.  Barlow*s  narrative^  and 
insinuates^  on  the  authority  of  a  Puritan  minister, 
lihat  Barlow  repented  on  his  death-hed  of  the  injus- 
tice he  had  done  the  Nonconformists :  forgetting 
that  the  Dean's  narrative  woiild  not  have  heen  pub- 
lished at  all,  had  it  not  been  necessary  for  his  own 
vindication  \ 

After  this  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king 
for  uniformity  in  discipline  and  worship ;  and  thus 

/  I  quote  another  specimen  of  the  Puritan  hiatorian's  eaor 
dour  in  his  authorities.  "  The  Account  of  the  Conference,"  says 
he,  ^'  was  published  only  by  Dr.  Barlow,  who  being  a  party-many 
{says  Fuller),  set  a  sharp  edge  on  his  own,  and  a  blunt  one  on  hs 
ndversaries*  weapons."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  1 1.)  Now,  from  this  we  na- 
tavally  would  conclude,  that  these  are  Fuller's  exact  wcnrds,  iknd 
bearing  quite  to  the  point ;  but  no  such  thing.  Neai  waa  not 
over-scrupulous  in  giving  new  and  improved  versions  of  his  quo- 
tations. The  passage  in  Fuller  is  simply  this  :  after  remarking 
that  the  Puritans  complained  that  only  Dr.  B.,  their  professed 
ewkckjf  (there  is  nothing  about  party-man)  had  given  a  narration 
of  the  afiair,  to  their  own  disadvantage, — '*  and  when  the  Israei- 
jiMi"  says  Fuller,  ^*  go  down  to  the  Philistines,  to  whet  all  their 
019?;^  tools,  no  wonder  if  they  set  a  sharp  edge  on  their  own,  anda 
Hunt  one  on  their  enemies'  weapons."  (Book  x.  p.  21.)  Com- 
taaat  is  needless,  when  these  two  passages  are  compared.  It  is 
inb' doubt  a  trifling  circumstance,  yet  it  goes  far  to  let  us  know  the 
IMliod  of  the  Puritans  in  taking  advantage  of  their  authors. 
<  '  CUQier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  6SS.  The  object  of  Dr. 
Barlow's  publication  was  to  remove  the  aspersions  which  were 
least  on  himself  and  some  prelates,  particularly  the  Primate,  and 
the-Buihops  of  London  and  Winchester. 
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the  Puritans  retired  from  the  Conference  coDQpletely 
overcome.     No  doubt  they  craved  time  to  give  in 
their  answers^  but  this  was  the  result  of  their  cause^ 
t}iat  they  must  have  time  to  reflect  before  they  came 
to  a  decision.     On  the  whole^  therefore^  the  sentir 
meuts  of  the  royal  proclamation  were  rigidly  just  i 
''.that  they  (the  Nonconformists)  did  absolutely  use:. 
a  form  of  prayer  of  their  own ;  held  assemblies  with*^ 
out  authority;  and  did  other  things,  carrying  a  very 
apparent  shew. of. sedition  piore  than  zeal:  that  the 
success  of  the  .Conference  was  thatj  which  happens 
to  many  other  things^  which  give  great  expectation, 
before  ibej  are  closely  examined  :  that  he  <  found 
Wtong  remonstrances  supported  T)y  such  slender 
proofs^  that  both  himself  and  his  council  perceived 
there  was  no  ground  for  any  change  in  those,  things 
which  were  loudly  clamoured  against :  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Esta^ 
blished  Church,  were  both  unexceptionable ;  and  as 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies^  they  had  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church  to  plead  in  their  defence  r 
and,  lastly^  that  notwithstanding,  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishops,  and  other  learned  men,  some  passages 
were  rather  explained  than  altered;  yet,  with  a  rea- 
sonable construction,  every  thing  might  very  well 
have  stood  in  its  former  condition/'    The  king  then 
proceeds  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Book  of  CommcA 
Prayer  on  all  his  subjects,  civil  and  ecclesiastical; 
and  commands  offenders  to  be  punished  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm.     In  fine,  he  admonishes  all 
his  subjects,  of  what  rank  soever,  not  to  expect  any 
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alteration  in.  the  public  service ;  and  tibafi  fit^  yM^MI 
give  no  persons  any  occasion  to  presume  that  his  t^ 
solution^  so  maturely  settled^  could  be  removed  hf 
any  frivolous  suggestions;  neither  was  he  ignorimt 
bow  mfoch  a  government  roust  su£^  by  admitting^ 
innovations^  and  departing  from  things  settled  Aftet' 
a  thorough  debate.  And  yet,  such  is  the  lefvity  of 
some  men,  that  they  are  always  languishing  aftei^ 
change  and  novelty;  insomuch,  that  Ivere  they  to' 
be  humoured  in  their  inconstancy,  thi^y  would  ^jf-^ 
pose  the  pubHe  management,  akdnuike  the  ddM^ 
nisfration  ridiculous^.      "'  '  '^ 

In  these  remarks  I  feel  persuaded  that  all  judi^' 
cious  men  will  coincide.  Our  own  experience  in  tbci^ 
ordinary  busings  of  life,  as  well  as  oui*  oh^ryh^oii; 
must  corroborate  them ;  and  if  this  **  desultory  ks- 
vity**  be  bbserved  in  common  affairs,  and' be  naturilt 
to  some  people,  is  it'  not  much  more  likdy  that  hk" 
reli^n,  a  subject  on  which,  above  aU  others,  meii 
disagree,  it  will  be  inore  prevalent  ?  If  religiottf 
matters  must  invariably  appear  different  to  diffe^^ 
ent  individuals,  what  would  be  the  consequ^Mie 
were  every  impulse  of  methodistical  enthnsiasm  ie^ 
be  regarded?  But  let  us  hear  Neal  on  this  pro^ 
damation.  ^  It  was  a  high  strain  of  theprerbgo^' 
the  to  alter  a  form  of  worship  established  by  law 
merely  by  a  royal  proclamation,  without  consent  of 
paiiiament  or  convocation ;  for  by  the  same  autho- 
rity fltttt  Ids  Majesty  altered  one  article  in  the  lA^ 


Pradsmfttion  to  the  Bode  of  Common  Prayer,  printed  1615. 
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turgy,  he  might  set  aside  the  whole ;  for  erery  sen^ 
tence  was  equally  established  by  act  of  parliament : 
but  this,  wise  monarch  made  no  scruple  of  dispensing 
with  the  laws.  However,  the  validity  of  all  proda- 
matioDs  determining  with  the  king's  life,  imd  there 
being  no  subsequent  act  of  parliament  to  .  establish 
tiiese  amendments,  it  was  argued  veryjugtly  in. the 
next  reign  that  this  was  not  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  established  by  law,  and  conse- 
quently not  binding  upon  the  dergy/'  Now,  Neal 
should  have  told  us  by  whom  this  ^9&  justly  argued,, 
though  we  know  well  it  was  by  one  of  the  most  vio*^ 
lent .  republican  Puritans.  Yet  this  writer  should 
have  established  his  first  assertion,  in  order  to  make 
out  aa  argument,  before  he  laid  before  us  a  seqoncU 
and  proved  to  us  wherein  James  *'  altered  one  artir 
de ,  in  the  Liturgy,"  or  what  he  meant  by  *'  one 
artide !"  James  himself,  in  his  declaration,  says, 
that,trt^  consent  qfthe  bishops  and  other  learned 
men,  some  passages  had  rather  been  explained  thoM 
altered  ;  yet,  with  a  reasonable  construction,  every 
thing  might  very  well  have  stood  in  \\a  former  con* 
dition;  and,  in  fact,  he  had  no  intention  of  altering 
at  all.  Where,  then,  consisted  the  ''  high  strain- 
ing of  the  prerogative,*'  or  the  "  altering  of  a  form 
of  worship  established  by  law  2"  Had  the  form  of 
worship  really  been  altered,  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  that  expression,  that  is,  had  there  been 
an  alteration  from  Episcopacy  to  Popery  or  Pres-* 
bytery,  it  would  truly  "have  been  a  high  strain 
of  the  prerogative  "  to  have  done  so  by  a  royal  pro- 
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clamation  merely^  '^  without  the  conseni  of  liie  pavi^ 
liament  or  convocation :"  although  I  may  Kmark 
by  the  way,  that  the  Puritan  ministen^  in  tlus  Cmh* 
ferenee,  when  pressing  James  to  make  compbiv 
alterations,  spoke  ndther  of  parliament  nor  eanm^: 
cation,  but  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  and  wA* 
dressed  him  as  if  he,  in  his  own  person^  and  by Jmb- 
own  command,  could  alter  the  ecclesiastical  ccmst^ 
tution.  And  had  James  gratified  their  desires,  wb^ 
iher  he  consulted  the  parliament  and' conyocatMB 
or  not,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  about  titt 
*'  mock  conference,"  or  the  "  high  strain  of  the  pt»- 
rogative;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  Aooid  h$fm 
bad  a  complete  defence  of  every  step  taken  inlfae 
affiiir.  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  the  menwlK^ 
have  asserted,  that  the  freedom  of  our  country  is 
owing  to  the  rigid  adherence  of  the  Puritans  ta  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin.  But  had  Neal  only  read  tb& 
thirty-seventh  Article,  he  might  have  seen  what  tbe 
fathers  of  the  English  Church  meant  by  the  nqral 
prerogative,  ^dth  which  James'  conduct  was  in  strict 
accordance ;  and  as  that  Article,  with  the  others,  hafl 
been  ratified  both  by  parliament  and  the  convoen*- 
tion  in  1671 ;  and  as  not  only  the  bishops,  and  other 
learned  men,  but  the  privy  council  (a  fact  whi^ 
Neal  forgets)  were  present  at  this  Conference,  theiie 
was  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  high  straining^of 
the  prerogative  in  this  royal  proclamation,  inassnuA 
as  James  acted  solely  with  the  power  vested  iaiuv 
by  the  constitution.  Had  he,  I  repeat,  5f  altoed 
one  article  in  the  Liturgy/'  with  the  consent  ofithe 
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civil  and  eodesiastical  powers^  he. would  ha?e 
?. strained  his  prerogative^"  and  acted  iu  direct 
ii|^)osition  to  the  laws*  But  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  ^^  ezpiaining»  rather  than  altering^''  to 
quote  from  this  very  proclamation,  ''43ome  paa- 
img&h''  wfaieh,  *'  with  a  reasonable  eonstruetion^ 
uig^  have.  ^5-  stood  4n  their  former  cofuMtion,'*  is 
an  altering  of  nr/fc/M,  in  the  meaning  which  is  at- 
tached to  that  expression.  In  short,  James  merely 
modified  a  few  phrases,  so  £ur  as  the  language  was 
nnceraed ;  but  no  article  or  doctrine  was  altered, 
which  Neal  either  knew,  or  might  have  known,  had 
ha  examined  the  subject,  and  compared  the  royal 
proclamation  vrith  this  pretended  '^  straining  of  the 
prorogative/  and  alteration  of  the  Articles.  - 
-  Mudi,  indeed^  might  be  said  on  this  subject, 
more  especially  as  the  Puritans  took  occasion  to 
misrepresent  this  famous  Conference,  which,  had  it 
done  nothing  more,  is  entitled  to  the  veneration 
and  gratitude  of  posterity,  for  giving  rise  to  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures*  Meeting,  there- 
fiiyre,^  all  Neal's  assertions,  and  reprobating  his  ca- 
krmnies,  and  the  falsehoods  which  he  has  repeated 
fo^  serve  his  purpose,  along  with  his  giEttbled  ex- 
%Mcts  from,  and  misrepresentations  of,  the  language 
tit  his  antagonists,  his  remark  is  utterly  ground- 
less, that  if  '^  his  Majesty  altered  one  article  in  the 
^liturgy,  he  might  set  aside  the  whole."  Having 
seen  that  he  has  here  perverted  truth,  by  calling  the 
4i$ere  modifieation  of  a  sentence,  the  changing  of 
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an  article  of  religion, — not  less  ambiguous  is  the 
meaning  of  the  next  observation,  that  *'  every 
sentence  was  equally  established  by.  act  of  Par- 
liament." Now,  this,  in  effect,  is  either  ignoraAce 
or  maUce,  for  though  the  Parliament  has  ratir 
fied  aU  which  the  Liturgy  contains,  and  has  en* 
joined  that  it  be  daily  used  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  yet  it  has  not  ratified  every  individual 
word,  as  if  there  were  no  other  words  of  the  same 
meaning,  or  as  if  the  mere  modification  or  explain** 
ing  of  a  sentence  were  the  alteration  of  an  article  .of 
belief.  The  prohibition  merely  is,  that  no  persw 
shall  explain  away  the  Articles  from  their  literal  and 
grammatical  sense,  and  force  a  construction  upw 
them  which  it  was  never  intended  they  should 
admit,  to  sui^i  his  own  purposes  of  private  inter- 1 
pretotion — ^a  prohibition  which  is  imperatively  ner 
cessary,  seeing  the  fondness  of  some  men  for 
jBuithority  in  their  religious  frenzies.  And  as  to 
the  puerile  argument  used,  it  would  appear  ^'  very, 
justly  in  the  next  reign,  that  this  was  x^)t  ikfi 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  establishe4  l^ 
law,  aad  consequently  not  binding  upon  the  clergy,^ 
merely,  forsooth,  because  the  slight  explana^on  ^ 
SQme  sentences  had  been  given  ip  James'  reign^  ik 
is  evident  that  it  was  a  mere  quibble»  epiploy^  Ifj 
those  violent  and  fanatical  republicans,  whQ  vv^e 
mustering  their  forces  to  overturn  the  ciyil  wA 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  in  which  unhappily  they 
too  well  aucceeded*    But  it  was  characteristic  oS 
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^e  Puritans,  whose  determined  hostility  to  thct 
Church,  because  their  Calvinistic  prejudices  were 
not  gratified,  requires  no  comment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  puritanical  objections 
to  the  Church  of  England  must  evidently  appear 
to  be  weak  and  trifling.     Indeed,  they  themselves 
acknowledged  that  the  ''  common  burden  of  rites 
and  ceremonies"  under  which  they  professed  *'  to 
groan,"  were  in  themselves  immaterial,  and  did  not 
affect  or  endanger  salvation.     Where,  then,  was 
their  vantage-ground  ?  Where  their  justification  for 
that  fanatical  schism  which  they  were  the  means  of 
introducing  ?    Where  their  defence  for  that  allied 
spirituality  and  '*  godly  reformation,"  about  which 
they  clamoured  so  violently  ?    If  they  were  of  little 
consequence,  why  not  adopt  them,  since  they  were 
agreed   to  by  the  whole  Church, — if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Scriptures  against  them,  why  straui 
the  language   of  scriptural  truth  by  &r-fetched  in- 
ductions and  illustrations  to  oppose  them  1    They 
said  they  were  of  little  consequence ;  on  their  own 
shewing^  therefore,  they  could  do  no  harm :  but 
if  they  could  be  proved  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  then  they  must  be  in 
themselves  not  only  useful,   but  laudable,  and,  if 
not  repugnant  to  God's  holy  word,  tending  to  edi- 
fication.    If  they  were  agreed  to  by  the  Chiu'ch  in 
general,  ought  the  greater  number  to  yield  to  the 
lesser?    The  case,   in  short,   stands  thus:    The 
Church,  after   the  Reformation^   adopted  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  practised  in  the 
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apostolical  and  primitive  times,  and  certainly  "what 
was  then  practised  is  at  least  entitled  to  some 
authority ;  but  a  few  men  start  up  and  argue^  that 
they  cannot  agree  to  these  things,  they  find  no 
conunand  for  them  in  the  Scriptures,  their  con- 
sciences are  wounded,  they  must  be  given  up. 
What  then  ?  There  is  no  direct  authority  for  the 
change  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Christian ; 
not  a  single  passage  is  there  to  support  this  act  of 
the  Church :  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  tradition,  ought 
tradition,  then,  to  be  rejected  because  it  is  so  ?  A 
Puritan,  if  he  be  consistent,  must  reject  it.  I 
could  adduce  other  facts,  assented  to  by  the  Pu- 
ritans themselves,  which  rest  merely  on  tradition, 
though  it  is  needless ;  nay,  is  it  not  evident,  that  the 
ascertaining  of  the  number  and  extent  of  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  a 
matter  of  literary  research,  there  not  being  a  single 
command  in  these  books  as  to  their  direct  limita- 
tion ?  If,  therefore,  the  individual  consciences  of 
a  few  men  were  wounded,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason 
to  justify  schism  ?  Ought  they  not  to  have  known 
that  the  opinions  of  those  whom  they  opposed  were 
just  as  much  entitled  to  reverence  as  their  own  ? 
And  was  it  lawful  for  them,  who  were  but  few  in 
number,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
harass  the  civil  power,  and,  on  being  defeated,  to 
give  utterwice  to  their  feelings  in  foul  calumnies 
and  bitter  reproaches,  when  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  was,  at  least,  as  good  as  that  of  the  schis* 
matics  ?  But  the  wildness  of  their  opinions  was  too 
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well  known :  and  their  attachment  to  the  CaM- 
iiistic  novelties  met  with  a  deserved  opposition^ 
They  had  some  years  before  been  most  active  in* 
struments  in  a  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth  \  and 
now  they  were  again  sowing  th^  seeds  of  national 
discontent :  they  were  contending,  in  a  word,  for 
an  exercise  of  religion,  which,  had  it  been  granted^ 
would  have  been  productive  of  the  most  fearful 
absurdities  and  extravagances. 
.  Had  the  Puritans  soberly  weighed  the  Articles 
of  the  Church,  they  would  most  probably  have  re- 
flected before  they  proceeded  to  extremities.  I 
know  well  that  the  Article  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer  is  unpopular  among  their  admirers,  but  it  does 
not  follow,  that,  because  a  proposition  is  unpopu- 
lar, it  is  not  true ;  for  the  most  wholesome  truths 
are  generally  those  which  are  ill-digested.  The 
20th  Article,  then,  contains  three  propositions  : — 
"  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  cere-r 
monies,  and  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  And  yet 
it  is  not  lawful  for  tJie  Church  to  ordain  any  thing 
that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written,  neither 
tnay  it  so  expound  Scripture  at  one  place  that  it 
be  repugnant  to  another''  The  truth  of  these 
propositions  is  evident.  For  what  is  the  Church  ? 
The  19th  Article  answers  the  question;  and  there- 
fore, it  being  "  a  congregation  of  professing  Chris- 

*  NichoVs  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  195.  Bishop  Madox's  Vindication  of 
the  Govenimenti  &c.  of  the  Church,  p.  394. 
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tians/  met  together  for  the  hearing  of  the  word^  and 
the  admmistering  of  the  sacraments^  it  must  be  met 
together  under  some  particular  authority,  to  which 
all  men  profess  adherence  and  subjection,  when 
they  enter  this  voluntary  association.  The  autho* 
rity  is  that  of  its  divine  Founder,  and  as  the 
Church  is  *'  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,"  that  is, 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  set  apart  from  the  civil  power, 
and  having  no  connexion  with  it  except  as  an  esta^ 
'  blishment,  not  requiring,  but  demanding  support, 
both  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit  of  man^ 
there  must  be  certain  oifficers  in  that  kingdom,  and 
certain  degrees,  too,  as  in  a  temporal  kingdom,—* 
the  officers  to  be  an  order  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  the  degrees  to  be  conferred  on  them  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  as  a  peculiar  govern* 
ment.  The  Church,  then,  is  subject  to  human 
laws,  because  its  officers  and  members  are  subjects 
of  a  civil  government,  and  because  ''  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."*  And  when  its  clergy 
meet  to  legislate,  they  meet  by  permission,  but  not 
in  the  name,  of  the  prince,  because  it  is  his  duty  to 
protect  all  his  subjects,  as  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  These  offi- 
cers, therefore,  have  a  right  to  legislate,  in  virtue 
of  their  ordination,  to  exercise  *'  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,"  because  they  meet  in  the  name  of  the 
divine  Founder  of  the  Church,  if  they  expound  not 
'*  one  place  of  holy  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant 
to  another.** 
But  from  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  of  this 
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period,  ym  specially  learn  the  truth,  that  men  hare 
often  hecome  violent  sticklers  for  forms,  while  they 
forgot  mcMre  essential  concerns;  and  thus  they 
a£B9cted  to  see  a  merit  placed  in  things,  which  had 
a<^uaUy  none.  If,  however,  they  had  perused  thidi 
discourse  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Commons 
Pteyer,  entitled,  ^^  Of  Ceremonies,,  why  some  may 
be  retained,  and  others  abolished,^  they  would 
bare  seen  that  those  very  men  whom  they  cod;^ 
demned  as  being  semi-papists,  and  as  wishing  to 
make  them  '^  groan  under  the  burden  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,"  which,  as  practised  in  the  Church  of 
England,  mre  simple  and  edifying,  were  as  de* 
voted  Protestants  as  themselves,  as  violent  enemies 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  great  lovers  of  truth,  of 
Mder,  and  of  rightful  ecclesiastical  government* 
The  difference,  however,  consisted  in  this — the  mo* 
deration  and  candour  rested  in  the  Church,  the 
fanaticism  and  extravagance  were  adopted  by  the 
Puritans :  the  former  took  the  vantage-ground  of 
the  apostles,  prophets,  and  fathers ;  the  latter  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  his  adherents. 
Now,  they  might  have  known  that  the  thirty-fourth 
Article  was  an  answer  to  all  their  scruples ;  while, 
if  they  had  been  reasonable  men,  its  judicious  and 
solemn  warnings  were  calculated  to  make  them 
ponder  at  the  threshold  of  their  schism.  '*  It  is 
not  necessary,"  say  the  venerable  compilers,  **  that 
traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  or 
utterly  like ;  for  at  ail  times  they  have  been  divers, 
and  may  be  changed,  according  to  the  diversities  of 


odwMttes^  iiflatei^t  nd  mea'^  maiiBers ;  4S<^  tliat  no^ 
tiuog  be  oidained.  ngainat  Gad^s  ward*"*  Thdr 
great  apostle^  Calvin  himself,  sete  forth  thi»  very 
prppositioQ,  aiiid:ass(^?ts,  that  the  order  of  ceremo-f 
nies  is  not  one  and  the  same  in  all  ages  and  all 
ihmntries.  But  the  Puritan  errw^  and  that  indeed 
o£>aU  hii^  Prissbyterian  followers^  lay  in  wholly. re- 
jecting human  authority  and  tradition^  though 
isany  of  the  forms  which  they  practise  in  their  owni 
way  hare  no  warranty  in  Scripture;  whereas  tbe 
Cfliurch  guards  agakst  this  fanaticism,  by  adding: 
inthisi Article,  ^^  But  whoever,  through  his  private 
judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
&e  traditionaand  ceremonies  of  the 'Chujscfa,  whidb 
be  not  repugnant  to  the  iwrd  of  God,  and  ba  or^ 
dbined  !and;a|>proTed:  by  common  authority,  ougftA 
tobe  rebuked^  openly,  that  others  may  fear  to  do 
Ibe  like' ;  as  he  !ihat  oflfendeth  against  the  common 
wder  of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  conscience  ^ 
the  weak  brethren.  Every  particular  or  nationel 
Ohmrch  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abo^ 
fob  ceremonies  cnr  rites  of  the  Church,  ordained 
eidy  by  tnan's  authority/'  These  propositions,  in 
dnrect  accordance  with  Scripture,  and  in  partis 
cedar  with  St.  Paul's  injunction  to  Timothy,  ^'  to 
hold  fast  the  form  of  souiid  words,  and  the  tradi* 
lions  of  the  Church,"  were  trampled  under  foot  by 
die  Puritans^  who>  it  nuist  not  be  disguised,  started 
ntttaeious  trifling  objections,  thai  their  own  ecde? 
riaMicit  disoi^e'  might  be  established,  and  that 
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they  might  succeed  in  causing  tiie  authority  of  Cal-^ 
vin  to  supersede  that  of  the  fathers^  prophets^  and 
aposdes^  nay^  (so  far  as  his  polity  and  some  of  his 
tenets  were  concerned)  even  that  of  the  holy  Scrips 
tores.  ; 

From  these  remarks^  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
those  troublous  times^  and  of  the  difficulty  of  re-( 
straining  that  dangerous  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which 
had  already  been  too  widely  spread  throughout  the 
nation.  It  was  a  great  and  hazardous  task,  suffi- 
dent  to  overwhelm  the  reflecting  mind ;  but  it  was 
worthy  of  the  effort,  even  though  attended  wiUi 
certain  failure  and  misfortune.  Unhappily,  tha 
age  has  not  yet  arrived  when  men  may  be  induced 
by  any  arguments  to  think  rationally  and  philoso- 
phically on  the  actions  of  the  past.  And  what  will 
men  not  say  and  do  when  stimulated  by  enthu- 
riasm  ?  They  actually  think  that  they  are  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  when  they  are  only  gratifying 
their  individual  prejudices,  and  striving  to  support 
their  cause ;  mistaking  the  impulses  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  certain  indications  of  a  superior  judgment, 
they  spurn  the  sober  inquiry,  and  subject  themselves 
to  a  more  inglorious  slavery  of  intellect  than  that 
which  they  pretend  it  is  justifiable  to  oppose.  'This 
is  not  an  age  in  which  men,  unrestrained  by  party, 
gird  up  their  loins,  and  manfully  descend  into  the 
arena  of  argument,  combating  with  the  weapons  of 
reason  and  research :  but  when  that  age  does  arrive, 
a  much  better  feeling  will  animate  the  population 
at  large,  than  that  which  our  visionary  reformers 


of  th6  prasent  day  augiir  from  their  exertions  for 
the  dissemination  of  what  they  call  useful  know- 
ledge* It  is  by  making  men  acquainted  with  the 
blessings  of  religion,:  thai  thpjfioaii'cbQ  made  happy, 
and  that  the  foundations  of  real  knowledge  can  bd 
iectirely  laid ;  not  by  rejecting  faith,  and  making 
sense  oracular,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent^ 
ment  among  the  superfici^  or  by  teaching  them  to 
long  with  ardour,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  overthrow^ 
of  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  of  the  Cfaureh 
of  om^  fethers,  and  of  those  establishments  and  instil* 
tutions  connected  with  it,  which  haye  been  all  along 
considered  sacred^  venerable,  and  holy. 
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conduct  of  Laud^^His  repentance — Is  traduced  as  a  Papist 
^—Letter  from  Bishop  Hall — Reflections  on  Laud^s  conduct. 

During  those  contentions  Laud  was  residing  at 
Oxfordj  taking  no  public  share  in  the  transactions 
between  the  Church  and  the  Puritans^  but  a  sedu- 
lous observer  of  their  effects.  He  had  been  chosen 
Proctor  for  the  University  in  May  1603,  *'  with- 
out,**  says  Wood,  *'  any  canvass,  or  seeking  for  it  V* 
and  in  September  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  Devonshire  ^  a 
younger  brother  of  William  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy, 

'  "  His  brother  proctor,"  says  Wood,  (Athen.  Oxon,  vol.  ii. 
col.  121.)  "was  Mr.  Christopher  Dale,  of  Merton  College, 
who  being  very  rigid  and  severe  in  his  office,  and  intolerably 
choleric  towards  the  seniors,  he  was  so  much  hissed  and  hooted 
at  in  his  return  to  his  college,  after  he  had  laid  down  the 
badges  of  his  office,  that  it  was  then  usually  said,  he  was  proc- 
tor, and  bore  his  office,  cum  parva^  Laude." 

'  Diary,  p.  2.    Heylin  says  that  he  was  appointed  in  1605. 


ili^ib  hadi  distinguished  hitnself  in  the  Irish  wari  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

James'  first  Parliament  met  on  the  19th  of 
M^rch^  1604,  at  Westminster^  on  which  occasion 
Viie  iKing  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Lords  mlA 
Commons  ^  His  remarks  on  religion  are  curious, 
^kid  characteristic  'of 'the  tirii^s.  ^  On  my  first 
iknoiing  into  England,"  he  says,  "  I  found  three 
different  ways  of  worshipping  God  professed;  The 
Sxit  is  the  religion  established  by  laW^  iiid  whieh  I 
now  profess :  the  second  is  that  6f  th6  Roman  Cih 
tholid,  and'^the  third  that  of  the  Puritans.  Ahd 
ihesie  novellists  I  take  raither  for  a'  sect,  than  a  to- 
dety  of  Christians."  He  then  observes,  that  these 
last,  notwithstanding  their  differing  from  us  in  sub- 
sfehtial  points  Were  hot  great,  yet  their  schemeis  of 
^lity  were  very  iintbward :  they  were  so  fond  of 
J)arty  arid  levelling,  so  perpetually  remonstrating 
iigainst  all  kind  of  superiority,  *'  that  they  were  iJ- 
^ays  uneasy,  and  disaffected  to  the  public  estab« 
lishment ;  for  which  reason  they  were  scarcely  to 
be  endiired  in  a  well-regulated  commonwealth.*' 
He  then  remarks  on  the  Papists,  that  he  owns  fhie 
Romish  cdmmunion  for  his  mother  church,  thoti^h 
under  the  disadvantages  of  blemishes  and  corrup- 
tions. He  compassionates  the  young  people  amongst 
them,  '^  who  have  fallen  under  unhappy  instruction, 
and  been  poisoned  with  ill  principles,''  and  sugw 
gests  that  the  rest  of  the  laity,  who,  out  of  affecta*^ 

.   '  Stowe's  Annak.    Strype's  Aimaki  vol.  iv. 
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tion^  paasioQ^  or  pervqrseness^  have  altered,  their 
persuasion^  and  have  revolted  from  our  communiqi^ 
only  to  embroil  the  commonwealth^  should  be 
looked  after^  and  their  obstinacy  corrected.  Tjl^ 
King  then  condemns  the  extravagant  claims  of  iifp 
Pope,  and  the  unsufferable  pretensions  of  his  clergy; 
and,  finally,  he  cautions  the  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholics not  to  misapprehend  him,  m  to  presume 
too  for  upon  his  lenity,  nor  ever  to  entertain  any 
visionary  hopes  of  bringing  their  persuasion  to  a 
ptd)lic  establishment.  He  bids  them  assure  them- 
selves that,  though  he  is  a  frieiid  to  their  persons  on 
account  pf  their  dutiful  behaviour^  yet  shall  he  al- 
ways continue  a  mortal  enemy  to  their  errors,  and 
make  it  his  business  to  prosecute  and.  crush  their 
mistakes.  For  that  he  should  '^  either  countenance 
or  connive  at  the  spreading  of  their  religion,  as  it 
now  stands,  can  never  be  expected  upon  three  ac- 
counts. First,  Such  an  indulgence  cannot  be  granted 
without  acting  against  his  conscience.  Secondly, 
The  liberties  of  the  island  must  suffer  by  relaxing 
to  such  an  excess :  and,  thirdly,  the  crown  would 
be  conveyed  to  his  posterity  in,  a  worse  conditi(m 
than  he  found  it  K" 

The  Convocation  met  on  the  following  day,  but 
before  that  time  Archbishop  Whitgift  had  departed 
this  life.  This  distinguished  prelate,  whom  the 
Puritan  historian  characterizes  as  a  "severe  gover- 

'  Rapin's  History  of  England,  vol.  iL  p.  261.  &c.  Collier's 
Eccles.  Hist,  vol*  ii.  p.  616. 
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nor  of  the  Churchy  pressing  conformity  vnih  great 
rigonr  \^'  was  bom  at  East  Grimsby^  in  Lincoln* 
ahire,  about  the  year  1530  ^  and  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  &mily  of  the  Whitgifts^  of  Whit- 
gift  in  Yorkshire.    He  had  been  placed  in  hii 
youth  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Whib* 
gift,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Wellow^ 
near  Grimsby  ^  and  from  him  young  Whitgift  first 
imbibed  un&vourable  ojnnions  towards  the  Ronusb 
Church.  The  abbot,  observing  his  nephew's  genius, 
persuaded  his  &ther  to  send  him  to  St.  Anthony's 
school  in  London.  He  resided  in  St.  Paul's  Churdb'* 
yard  with  his  aunt,  who  being  a  rigid  Papist,  often 
importuned  him  to  attend  mass,  but  haying  becomo 
already  a  convert  to  the  truths  of  the  ReformatioQi 
he  withstood  all  her  entreaties ;  which  so  ezaspo^ 
rated  her,  that,  at  length,  she  turned  him  ont  itf 
doors,  remarking,  ^^  That  at  first  she  thought  she 
had  recdved  a  saint  into  her  house,  but  now  aha 
perceived  he  was  a  devil."    He  was  obliged  to  re-* 
turn  to  his  uncle  the  abbot,  in  Lincolnshire,  wfao 
advised  his  father  to  send  him  to  the  Univernty* 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Cambridge  in  U48^ 
and  entered  of  Queen's  College  there,  but^  not 
being  pleased  with  the  disposition  of  some  members 
c£  that  society,  he  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall,  anci 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  fiunoos  John 

*  Neal's  Hist  of  Puntans,  vol.  ii.  p^  26. 

*  Sir  George  Paul's  Life  of  Whitgilft,  p.  2. 

'  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift»  in  Appendix*  No.  L  foL  edit. 
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Bfadfard^themaifyr^  who  hadbeeh  pr^vioollyehomi 
Fdlow.  He  was  soon  recommended  by  Bradford 
and  Grindall^  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
but  &en  Fellow)  to  the  celebrated  Nicholas  Rid- 
iey,  the  martyr,  through  whose  influence  he  wa3 
lapfMinted  Scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Bible 
CleA.  '  In  15$3-4,  he  became  Bachelor  of  Arti^ 
and  on  the  31st  of  May,  1555,  he  was  admitted 
Fellow  (tf  Peter-house,  to  which  he  had  been  unani* 
mously  elected.  He  commenced  Master  of  Arts  in 
1567,  about  wluch  period  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
Mvere  illness;  and  on  his  recovery,  happened  the 
£mikn23  visitatioQ  of  the  University  under  Cardinal 
JMe,  to  extirpate  all  the  heretics  who  were  found 
there.  He  at  first  thought  of  recreating  to  the 
Cecttinent,  to  escape  imprisonment,  but  having  s^ 
cured  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Perne,  the  Master  of 
0$  CollegCi  though  a  violent  papist,  that  ecclesiastic 
midevtook  to  shelter  him  from  the  Commissioners, 
if  he  promised  not  to  leave  the  University.  Perne 
kept  his  promise,  and  Whitgift  escaped  without  any 
enquiry,  notwithstandmg  the  vigilance  of  the  comr 
DUAsioners.  In  1560  he  took  holy  orders,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  St.  Mary's  Church  be* 
fore  the  University,  from  the  passage,  '^  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ/'  In  this  year  he 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Feversham,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. In  1563,  he  commenced  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  and  in  that  year  he  was  also  appointed 
Margaret  Professor.  He  acquired  so  great  fame  as 
a  preacher,  that  two  ytears  afterwards  he  was  made 
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one  of  Elizabeth's  chaplains.  He  shorily  after- 
wards received  distinguished  marks  of  favour  firom 
the  University,  having  a  licence  granted  him  to 
jpreach  throughout  the  realm  S  and  in  the  following 
year  his  salary  was  raised  from  twenty  marks  to 
twenty  pounds  ^  He  was  this  year  also  a  cond- 
jderable  bene£Bu:tor  to  his  own  College',  of  which,  in 

'  This  Ucence  lie  received  under  the  coinmon  seal  of  tbe  Uiii- 
versity.  Those  preachers  had  the  privilege  of  holding  livings 
with  their  fellowships,  which  otherwise  was  not  consistent  with 
«  the  statutes  of  the  University. 

'  While  Whitgift  was  Lady  Margaret  Professor,  be  lectured 
throughout  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypae*^  His 
lectures,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sir  George  Paul,  (Life,  p.  S.)  were 
prepared  for  press,  but  for  some  reason  unknown,  they  were  never 
published.  Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Whitgift,  (Appendix,  p.  S.) 
says,  that  he  saw  this  manuscript  of  Dr.  Whitgifl's,  in  his  own 
hand- writing,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  William  Payne,  minister  of 
Whitechapel,  London,  which,  after  the  death  of  that  clergyman, 
was  intended  to  be  purchased  by  Dr.  More,  Bish(^  of  Ely. 
Whitgift's  thesis  for  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  also  contained  in  this 
manuscript :  the  subject  of  it  was.  Papa  est  ille  Antickrist. 

'  The  commemoration-book  of  Peter-house  contains  the  fol- 
lowing notice :  "  Reverendus  Pater,  Dom.  Joh.  Whitgift,  Arch* 
Cant,  et  socius  hujus  collegii,  dum  adhuc  erat  Rector  de  Fever* 
-sham,  infira  Cantabrigiam,  una  cum  Margaretta  relicta  Bartho- 
lomaei  Fulnethy,  de  eadem  villa,  dederunt  nobis  quatuor  mar-* 
charum  pensionem  annuam,  exeuntem  de  manerio  de  Cailes  in 
Elexia,  ad  sustentationem  unius  Bibliotistse."  It  is  dated  Octo- 
l)er  4, 1 565.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  this  Margaret  Fulnethy. 
'Strype  (p.  9.)  says,  that  he  was  related  to  a  family  of  that  name. 
His  picture  is  in  die  parlour  at  Peter-house,  under  which  is  the 
following  distich  on  his  name  in  Latin : 

"  Quod  pace,  Whitgifte,  faves  studiisquc  priorum, 
Dat  tibi  pacis  amans  Candida  dona  Deus." 
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1567/ lis  was 'dppcinfeed  P^esideht'  flis  great 
felente  now  pared  ihe  way  for  his  future  preferaient*. 
He  was  sooti  called  frmn  bmg  President  of  Peter- 
]iou8e>  fo  be  Master  of  Peitabroke  Hal);  and  Reghls 
Prdfessor  of  Difinity :  end^  in  leM  than  three 
months^  he  was  ealled  from  that  place  fo  be  Master 
t)f  Trinity,  which  appointment  herecerred  from  the 
Queen,  through  the  interest  of  Cecil.  This  year 
he  became  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  December,  1568, 
Dr.  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  gave  him  a  prebend's 
stall.  In  1570,  he  compiled  new  statutes  for  the 
University,  and  in  thi3  year  he  procured. an  order 
from  the  Vice-chancellor  and  Heads  of  Colleges, 
prohibiting  the  iamous^  Cartwright,  who  was  now 
Margaret  Professor,  to  read  his  lectures,  until  he 
should  give  satisfaction  as  to  his  principles.  This 
the  Puritan  refusing  to  do,  or  at  least  refusing  to 
lenounce  his  tenets,  he  was  deprived  by  Whitgift 
of  the  professorship,  and  expelled  from  his  Fellow- 
ship in  1572,  for  not  entering  into  orders  at  the 
tim^.  appointed  by  the  statute.  In  1571,  Dr. Whit- 
gift was  Vice-chancellor,  and  University  Preacher, 
and  in  that  year  he  was  also  appointed  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln .  He  was  now  engaged  in  the  controversies  of  the 
Puritans  fomented  by  Cartwright  and  his  associates, 
and  one  or  two  productions  of  his  appeared  in  reply 
to  lucubrations  of  the  Calvinistic  malcontents.  On 
the  24th  of  March^  1576,  he  was  nominated  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  See,  made  Vic^- 
president  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  in  the  absence 

VOL.  L  H 
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of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  ihd  President.  Whiigift 
continued  seven  years  in  this  See,  exerting  hitnsdf 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  promote  the  interest! 
of  the  Reformation,  and  on  Archhishop  Grindai's 
death,  in  1583,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Queen  to 
thd  See  of  Canterbury.  He  now,  by  the  Queen's 
express  order,  exerted  himself  to  repress  fhe  dis* 
orders  of  the  Puritans,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
his  predecessor's  easiness  in  that  respect,  were  pofr« 
sessed  of  a  great  many  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
preferments,  in  which  they  were  supported  by  some 
of  the  principal  men  at  court.  Being  high  in  favour 
with  the  Queen,  who  consulted  him  on  almost  every 
occasion,  he  had  a  share  in  many  of  the  puUic 
transactions  of  her  reign ;  and  his  exertions  for  the 
Church,  and  for  promoting  the  Reformation  of  te^ 
ligion,  in  opposition  to  the  absurdities  of  Popery, 
and  the  extravagances  of  Puritanism,  well  entitle 
him  to  be  held  in  the  uttlftost  reverence.  Neal  in-" 
sinuates,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  James,  and  died  with  grief  before  it  met,  saying, 
that  he  would  rather  give  an  account  of  his  bi« 
shopric  to  God  than  man  K    He  had  appointed  a 

*  This  asaertion  of  Ned'tf  (^ee  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  Hist,  of  the  Puri- 
tans) is  founded  on  Camden's  testimony  (Amud.  Reg.  Jacob* 
ad  anil.  1604),  who,  though  he  ascribes  the  Archbishop's  death  to 
palsy,  expressly  declares,  that  <*  he  died  with  grief,  as  he  fomid 
the  king  began  to  contend  about  the  Liturgy,  and  reckoned  some 
tliinga  in  it  necessary  to  be  altM«d«  '*  Dnraf  de  Litltrgik^''  saytf 
Camden,  **  reoepta  Rex  coBteAdere  coepit,  et  ntfmmilla  m  ea  nra« 
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meeting  of  the  Bishops  and  other  eccfesiastics  at 
Fidham^  to  confer  about  the  affiurs  of  the  Church 
before  the  Parliament  assembled^  on  which  occasion 
be  caught  cold,  as  he  proceeded  by  water  in  his 
barge.    On  the  next  Sunday^  however^  being  the 
first  in  Lent,  he  and  the  Bishop  of  London  held  a 
long  discourse  with  the  king  at  Whitehall,  but  de- 
parting from  that  place,  he  fell  into  a  fit,  which 
ended  in  paralysis,  and  almost  deprived  him  of 
speech.    The  Tenerable  primate  walls  speedily  con« 
veyed  to  Lambeth.    On  the  following  Tuesday  he 
was  visited  by  the  king,  who  said  to  him,  ^'  that 
he  would  pray  to  God  for  his  life,  and  that  if  he 
could  obtain  it,  he  would  think  it  one  of  the  great* 
est  temporal  blessings  that  could  be  given  him  in 
ibis  kingdom.  "*    The  aged  archbishop  would  have 
spoken  to*  the  kinpr,  but  his  speech  failed  him,  yet 
r^  heard  to  4eat  distin^once  or  twice  Jtb 
great  earnestness,  and  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted 
up.  Pro  EccleHa  Deu  This  was  lihe  subject  which 
had  occupied  his  whole  life,  and  which  was  nearest 
Ua  heart.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  February,  1603^4, 
in  the  sev^ity-tlnrd  year  of  his  age,  and  was  in- 


oeiiBiiit,  Johannes  WliitgSftas  Archiepiscopiu  ex  moerore 
obiit.''  Saunders^  moreover,  in  his  history  of  King  James, 
asserts,  that  he  used  these  words  on  his  death-bed :  "  Et  mmCf 
Domine^  ezaltataestmeaanima,  quod;  in  eo  tempoi^e  Buccubui« 
qumdo  mallem  episoopatus  mei  Deo  reddere  rationem,  quam 
inter  homines  exercere." — **  And  now»  O  Lord,  my  soul  rejoices 
chat  I  die  in  a  time  when  I  would  rather  give  an  account  of  my 
Usliojiric  to  thee,  than  exercise  it  any  longer  among  men." 

h2 
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terred  on  the  27th  of  March>  in  the  Parish  Churdr 
of  Croydon^  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory  \ 

The  death  of  this  pious  and  venerable  prelate, 
who  throughout  a  long  life  was  active  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Reformed  Churchy  afforded  a 
momentary  joy  to  the  Puritan  £Eu:tion.  One  of  their 
great  leaders^  the  famous  Prjrnne,  has  traduced  hia 
memory^  and  heaped  upon  him  the  most  scurrilous 
abuse'.  But  his  excellence  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  boast 
and  ornament  at  that  momentous  period.  He  was 
a  popular  and  diligent  preacher;  his  munificence 
was  greats  and  his  benevolence  was  unbounded, 
which  he  shewed  by  the  relief  he  afforded  to  various 
foreigners  in  distress  from  France  and  Germany, 
recommended  by  Beza^  and  also  by  the  large  sums 
which  he  remitted  to  the  latter  from  his  own  purse. 
Nor  was  his  hospitality  less  conspicuous  than  his 
generosity;  he  hoarded  not  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese^  but  liberally  distributed  them  among  his 
friends  and  the  poor.  The  judicious  Hooker  re- 
marks of  him^  that  ^'  he  always  governed  with  that 

'  Sir  George  Paul's  Life  of  Whitgift.  Strype's  Life  of  Whit- 
gift,  edit.  1718.  Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  same 
edition.  Regist.  Univ.  Cantab,  and  in  Strype*s  Appendix,  Nos. 
I.  IV.  VI.  IX.  &c.  Regist«  Matthsei  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar* 
Bancroft's  Survey  of  Discipline.  Strype*s  Life  of  Grindal,  in 
edit.  1718.  Anthony  Wood's  Fasti.  Fuller's  Church  History; 
Books  ix.  and  x.  and  History  of  Cambridge.  Cotton  Library^ 
Cleopatra,  F.  2.     Regist.  Whitgifl,     Camden's  Annals. 

'  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  x.  p.  26. 
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moderation  ivhicli  useth  by  patience  to  suppress 
boldness,  and  to  make  them  conquer  that  suffer  :** 
and  Strype  observes,  ^'that  he  lived  and  died^  in 
great  reputation,  and  was  particularly  happy  in 
being  highly  esteemed  for  his  wisdom,  learning*, 
and  piety,  by  both  his  sovereigns,  Elizabeth  and 
James;  who  both  consulted  him  in  all  matters  re* 
lating  to  the  Church,  and  in  all  laws  and  orders 
'which  they  framed  for  the  salutary  government 
thereof ;  and  likewise  took  his  advice  respecting 
proper  men  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  situations.^ 
.This  excellent  prelate  persevered  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  in  devoting  his 
pain^,  his  studies,  his  learning,  and  his  interest,  to 
the  defence  of  the  Church,  against  the  efforts  by 
which  its  doctrines  were  assailed  by  the  Papists, 
and  its  discipline  and  constitution  by  the  Puritans  ^.** 

'  One  or  two  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  this  distinguished 
prelate,  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  insert.  In  his  own  courts 
he  always  behaved  with  great  boldness  and  resolution.  Qn  one 
occasion,  before  he  was  a  privy-counsellor,  a  gentleman  who  was 
afiraid  that  he  would  lose  a  law-suit,  which  was  before  the  court, 
told  the  Archbishop,  that  the  lords  of  the  council  seemed  to  be 
of  a  dif^rent  opinion  from  his  Grace.  "  What  tellest  thou  me," 
said  the  primate,  **  of  the  lords  of  the  council  ?  I  tell  thee  they 
are  in  these  cases  to  be  advised  by  us,  and  not  us  by  them."  On 
other  occasions,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  wont  to  ob- 
serve to  his  friends,  "  that  two  things  did  help  much  to  make  a 
man  confident  in  good  causes,  namely,  orhitas  and  senecius;  and, 
said  he,  they  speed  me  both."  When  the  French  ambassador, 
Boys  Sisi,  asked  what  books  the  Archbishop  had  published,  that 
he  might  purchase  them,  and  read  the  works  of  him  who  was 
held  to  be  "the  peerless  prelate  for  piety  and  learning  in  ouir 
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When  the  Parliament  assembled,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  enact  laws  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and,  with  the  Convocation, 
to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans,  by  the 
establishing  of  the  Book  of  Canons,  which  were 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  King  under  the  great  seal, 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  agmn  in  a  state  of 
fermentation  with  religious  disputes.  In  this  year, 
(1604,)  on  the  6th  of  July,  Laud  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  in  the  exercise  which 
he  performed  on  the  occasion,  he  gave  great  ofifence 
to  the  Calviiiists.  I  have  ahready  observed,  that  a 
dispute  was  occasioned  between  him  and  Abbot 
about  the  visibility  of  the  Churchy  which  Laud  suc- 
cessfully maintained  in  opposition  to  the  fiuiciful 
theory  of  the  latter.  This  had  occasioned  no  little 
animosity  between  them,  and  accordingly  the  Pu^ 
ritan  party  determined  not  to  lose  this  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  the  disputation.   The  propositions 

days,"  he  was  answered,  that  he  had  only  published  one  or  two 
books  m  defence  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  constitution.  But 
when  he  was  told  that  the  Archbishop  had  founded  an  hospital 
and  a  school,  the  ambassador  iixunediately  exclaimed,  **Pro- 
fecto,  hospitale  ad  sublevandam  paupertatem,  et  schola  ad  in- 
struendam  juventutem,  sunt  optimi  libri  quos  archiepiscopus 
aliquis  conscribere  potuit" — *'  Truly,  an  hospital  to  shelter  the 
poor,  and  a  school  to  instruct  youth,  are  the  best  books  that  an 
archbishop  could  publish."  Sir  George  Paul's  Life  of  Whitgifl, 
p.  10.  111.  '  The  hospital  alluded  to  is  that  at  Croydon,  which 
he  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty-eight  men  and  wo* 
men,  and  near  it  is  a  free-school,  with  an  ample  salary  for  the 
master. 
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which  Laud  laid  down  and  def(^nded  were  two, — >1;he 
necessity  of  baptism^  and  that  there  could  be  no 
true  church  wiljbtout  diocesan  bishops.  The  doc- 
:tr)ne  c^t^ined  in  the  first  proposition  was  alleged 
against:  him  OQ  another  occasion,  but,  in  the  mean 
tim^,  he  was  chftrged  with  having  taken  the  greater 
.part  of  his.arguniient  from  the  works  of  the  famous 
Cardinal  3ellarmine ;  while  Dr.  Holland,  the  divi* 
nity  professor,  riolently  attacked  him  on  the  second^ 
as  one  who  endeavoured  to  excite  discord  between 
die' English  and  the  Reformed  Churches  K 

7he  first  objection,  certainly  an  instance  of 
foolish  prejudice,  which  was  fomented,  as  Dr» 
Heylin  justly  remarks,  ''  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  any  necessary 
truths,  were  to  be  renounced,  because  they  are  de- 
fended by  that  learned  Cardinal,"  struck,  of  course, 
at  the  very  root  of  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity. 
The  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  whose  tenets  Laud  was 
accused  of  advocating,  had  been  well-known  to  the 
Protestant  controversialists ;  and  Bayle  informs  us, 
that  ''  most  of  their  learned  divines  wrote  against 
him  for  the  space  of  fifty  years ;  their  professors, 
lectures,  and  theses,  made  his  name  resound  every 
where.  He  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  his  ad*- 
versaries  did  not  forget  to  examine  whether  he  had 
not  afforded  weapons  which  might  be  turned  against 

*  Heylin,  Life  of  Laud,  p.  49.  Diary,  p.  2.  Prynne's  Can- 
terbury's Doom,  p.  29 .  Trial  of  Laud,  p.  380.  Wood,  Athen. 
Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col«  121 
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himself'.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  book  which  most 
needs  have  perplexed  him  not  a  little  \^  Cardinal 
Robert  Bellarmine^  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
the  best  controversialist  of  his  age,  and  no  Jesuit 
did  more  for  the  honour  of  his  order,  or  maintained, 
with  greater  skiU,  the  cause  of  the  Romish  Church. 
He  was  bom  in  1542^  and  died  in  1621.  Un<]ue8- 
tionably  Laud  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
this  celebirated  man,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
was  to  reject  any  just  reasonings  they  contained, 
because  they  were  the  productions  of  a  Romish 
ecclesiastic.  *^  There  are  some  indiscreet  and  rash 
men,'*  says  Bayle,  *'  to  be  found  erery  where,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  Protestant  writers 
have  published  falsehoods  againt  Bellarmine,  of 
which  his  party  took  advantage.''  He  was  much 
reviled  by  the  Calvinists  in  particular,  because  he 
wrote  agunst  their  dogma  of  predestination,  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  dogma  also  of  the  Jansenists,)  and 
because  he  ventured  to  call  in  question  some  of  the 
assumptions  of  St.  Augustine.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
man  admirably  adapted  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  Calvinists  and  other  sectaries  had 
frequently  experienced  the  severity  of  his  pen.  So 
femous,  indeed,  was  Bellarmine,  that  whenever  the 
Calvinists  or  the  Lutherans  wrote  against  the 
Romish  Church,  they  invariably  attacked  his  writings; 

'  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  726. 

*  Bellum  Jesuiticum,  written  by  Andrew  Castorius,  and  pub- 
lished in  4to.  at  Basle,  in  1594. 
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^  If/'  says  Ancillon  *,  "  he  undertakes  to  confute 
ihe  Pelagians^  he  makes  use  of  all  the  arguments 
of  those  whom  he  calls  Calvinists ;  if  he  has  to  do 
*mth  the  Calvinists,  he  makes  use  of  the  reasons 
and  distinctions  of  the  Pela^ans.  If  he  writes 
against  the  Anabaptists,  concerning  the  baptism  of 
children,  he  proves  it  by  Scripture ;  if  he  disputes 
with  us  about  tradition,  the  baptism  of  children  b 
tme  of  the  points  which,  he  says,  seems  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  it,  and  of  which  the  Scriptures  do 
not  speak  in  a  convincing  manner." 

The  opinions  which  Laud  advanced  in  his  exer-^ 
dse  involved  the  doctrine  of  baptbmal  regeneration, 
^— a  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and 
which  has  been  held  by  the  Church  in  every  age; 
It  is  maintained  in  all  the  Confessions  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  of  every  description :  that  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  unde* 
niable;  it  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
both  when  that  Church  was  alternately  Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian,  so  far  as  the  original  Con-* 
fession  is  conceived,  and  perhaps  the  Confession 
of  the  present  legal  Establishment  of  that  country 
may  be  included,  although  the  Westminster  Assem* 
bly  of  Divines,  whose  tenets  it  has  adopted,  were 
the  first  who  ventured  to  call  it  in  question.  And 
the  opposition  which  Laud  encountered  was  a  com- 

'  Critical  Miscellanies,  tom.  i.  p.  S52,  quoted  by  Bayle,  vol.  L 
p.  726. 
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plete  specimen  of  that  diffiise  and  irreverent,  feeling 
.i^hich^  it  must  be  said,  prevails  among  the  Calvinists 
end  other  dissenters  of  the  present  day,  by  which 
they  degrade  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Church,  into 
mere  signs  or  commemorative  rites,  not  at  all  conr 
liected  with  salvation.  3ut  it  is  evident,  that  if 
there  be  no  necessity  for  infant  baptism,  there  is  no 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
the  Church  in  fdl  ^ges:  and  if  that  holy  sacra^ 
ment,  simple  as  it  is,  (and,  in  our  opinion,  its  sim* 
plicity  farther  proves  its  efficacy)  4oes  not  confer 
regeneration  upon  the  .in&nt,  who,  has  committed 
no  actual  sin,  and  the  same  to  ^the  adult  who 
worthily  receives  it,  that  is,  if  it  is  not  only  '^  a 
sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  diffbrencej  whereby 
Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be 
not  christened,  but  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration, 
or  new  birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they 
that  receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the 
Church,  the  pronuj^es  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
of  Qur  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ;  faith  is  con* 
firmed,  and  grace  increased,  by  virtue  of  prayer 
unto  God^/' — then  is  it  nothing  at  all,  and  there  la 
a  levelling  or  degrading  of  that  sacrament  which 
was  or.dained  by  our  divine  Saviour  himself,  as  in* 

'  Article  XXVII.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, when  speaking  of  Baptism,  always  employs  the  words 
renatuSf  renatu  The  Church  may  be  wrong,  but  such  is  the 
fact. 
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dbpenmbly  niscessary  to  be  observed  in  the  Church. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  our  Saviour  taught  a 
^Gfferent  doctrine  to  Nicodemus  in  his  admirable 
discourse,  from  that  which  has  unfortunately  ob- 
tained at  the  present  day :  and  I  hesitate  not  to 
fi9j$  that  no  opinion  can  be  conceived  more  un- 
worthy of  the  holy  sacraments,  than  that  they  are 
Wiere  rites  or  commemorations,  and  not,  as  they 
are  Indeed,  the  ordinary  means  whereby  men  ob- 
tain salvation. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Calvin  himself,  in 
his  Iwtitntes,  bears  his  testimony  io  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  it  is  astonishing  that  those  who 
profess  to  adopt  his  opinions  should  have  exhibited 
such  a  lamentable  disregard  of  primitive  and  scrip- 
tural tmth.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  opinions  such  as  those  which  the 
Puritans  held,  are  the  natural  results  of  the  pre- 
destinarian  tenets.  Considering  the  times,  it  was 
not  probable  that  Laud  would  escape  censure  for 
enforcing  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  and  it  marked 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  Puritan  faction,  to  charge 
him  with  adopting  Bellarmine's  sentiments,  as  if  it 
were  utterly  impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
maintain  any  scriptural  truth.  But  it  is  useless 
to  reason  with  men  who  are  resolved  upon  opposi- 
tion, and  who  eagerly  seek  after  novelties,  rejecting 
the  salutary  and  sober  standard  of  scriptural  and 
rational  enquiry. 

On  his  second  proposition,  that  there  can  be  no 
true  church  without  diocesan  bishops.  Laud  was 
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virulently  attacked  by  Dr.  Holland '.  This  was  a 
startling  proposition  to  the  Puritans.  As  to  his 
arguments  for  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  he 
was  merely  charged,  though  most  unjustly,  with 
adopting  Bellarmine*s  sentiments ;  but  on  this  point 
i;hey  condescended  to  enter  into  debate.  It  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Calvinists,  and  it  is  denounced 
in  no  very  measured  language  by  his  adversary 
Prynne,  in  that  production  of  his  entitled  *'  Can* 
terburie's  Doome."  Of  course,  it  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  that  polity  of  which  the  Puritans  were  so 
warm  admirers,  and  overturned  their  famous  docl 
trine  of  expediency.  But  it  was  not  the  less  sur- 
prising, that  he  should  have  been  opposed  on  this 
subject  by  men  who  professed  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  even  though  influenced  by  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  violent  sticklers  for  a  new 
reformation.  They  had  all  received  its  ordination^ 
and  professed  to  remain  within  its  pale ;  and  their 
learning  was  neither  circumscribed  nor  superficial. 
For  what  is  it  which  gives  to  the  Episcopacy  of  the 

*  Dr.  Holland,  however,  was  a  very  learned  man.  We  are 
told  by  Wood,  (Athen.  Oxon.  voL  ii.  col.  1 1 1 .)  that "  he  did  not, 
as  some,  only  sip  of  learning,  or  at  the  best  only  drink  thereof, 
but  was  mersus  in  libris  ;  so  that  the  scholar  in  him  drowned 
ahnost  all  other  relations.  He  was  esteemed  by  the  precise  men 
of  his  time,  and  after,  *  another  ApoUos,  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,' and  so  familiar  with  the  Others,  as  if  he  himself  was  a 
father ;  and  in  the  schoolmen,  as  if  he  had  been  a  seraphical 
doctor."  He  was  bom  at  Ludow,  in  Shropshire,  and  died  in 
1612.    He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  King  James'  Bible. 
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English  Church  its  high  character  and  authority  in 
the  eyes  of  Protestant  Europe,  and  of  the  world  at 
large  ?  or,  were  it  to  fall,  could  an  establishment  so 
ineagre  and  limited  as  that  of  Scotland,  or  could  * 
exertions  so  di£Puse,  and  opinions  so  jarring  and  dis- 
cordant, as  those  of  the  English  dissenters,  prove 
bulwarks  and  defences  to  maintain  and  protect  the 
reformed  rehgion  ?  It  is  not  because  the  Church 
of  England  is  established  by  law ;  it  is  not  because 
that  church  reckons  the  princes  and  nobles  of  these 
kingdoms  among  its  sons ;  it  is*  not  because  it  is 
vested  vnth  a  splendor  and  political  importance 
which  ensure  for  it  homage  and  respect ;  it  is  not 
because  among  its  prelates  and  clergy  there  have 
been,  and  still  are,  those  whose  names  will  be  re* 
membered  by  latest  posterity  with  veneration  and 
gratitude ;  but  it  is  because  that  Church  is  a  portion 
of  that  Catholic  Church,  which  retains  the  discipline 
and  polity  of  apostolical  truth  and  order ;  it  is  be- 
cause in  its  ordination  it  follows  the  dictates  of  holy 
Scripture  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  the 
primitive  church,  in  the  distinct  order  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  as  our  Saviour  himself  set 
forth  in  his  calling  first  his  twelve  disciples,  and  then 
in  his  ordination  of  the  seventy ;  and  as  the  apostles 
set  forth  in  their  election  of  another  by  lot  in  the 
room  of  Judas,  who  '^  by  transgression  fell  from  his 
bishopric;"  it  is  because  it  enforces  rigidly  that 
canonical  discipline  set  forth  in  the  General  Coun- 
cils of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  ages.  For  as  the 
church  of  the  Jews  was  an  hierarchy,  so  must  the 
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Christian  Church  be  also :  the  farmer  being  the  tjrpe, 
the  other  the  substance ;  the  former  being  the  old 
dispensation,  the  latter  the  new,  which  our  Sayiour 
came  ''  to  fulfil  ;*"  and  which  hierarchy  it  can  ht, 
and  yet,  imlike  that  of  the  Jews,  be  ''  a  spiritual 
kingdom."  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a 
train  of  reasoning  to  shew  the  truth  of  Laud's  pro- 
position. The  question  is,  what  is  the  true  cfaurdi  T 
and  the  answer  to  this  question  must  not  be  dictated 
by  enthusiasm,  or  affected  and  alleged  spirituality. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected,  that  Land's 
opinions  would  pass  uncensured  by  his  0{^nent8« 
The  allegations  of  the  Puritans  failed  to "[  convict 
him  of  having  employed  the  arguments  of  BeOar- 
mine;  nevertheless,  they  were  determined  not  to  lose 
this  opportunity  of  displaying  their  hostility.  A 
report  had  already  been  industriously  circulated  in 
the  University  that  he  was  secretly  inclined  to  Po^ 
pery,  and  this  insinuation  was  farther  strengthened 
in  the  minds  of  the  Puritans  by  the  theme  for  hiB 
BacheWs  degree.  The  scandal  was  turned  to  ac« 
count  by  his  enemies,  who  now  invariably  connected 
his  name  with  Popery,  as  if  glad  of  this  plausible 
pretext  to  declare  their  hostility.  But,  in  truth>  it 
was  the  fiwlnon  of  the  Puritans  of  that  age  to  trfr- 
duee  all  those  as  popishly  affected,  who  did  not 
coincide  vrith  their  Calvinistlc  ideas;  and  Laud 
received  part  of  that  obloquy  which  was  cast  on  all 
conscientious  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England> 
from  the  sovereign,  who  was  called  ''  a  doctrinal 
Papist,**  to  the  humblest  member  of  the  Church. 
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But  in  the  following  year,  1605,  an  affidr  hap-^ 
pened,  which  made  as  much  noise  as  the  scandal 
about  his  being  a  Papist.  It  has  been  already  oIh 
senred,  that  on  the  3d  of  December,  1603,  Laiid 
had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Devonn 
ddre ;  I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  particulars  of  an 
imfortunate  transaction,  which  he  remembered  with 
penitence  and  humiliation  in  after  life.  Charles 
head  Mountjoy,  for  his  conduct  in  the  Irish  wars, 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Devonshire  by  James,  ai 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire-f 
land.  This  nobleman,  before  his  preferment,  when 
only  Sir  Charles  Blount,  had  conceiyed  a  violent 
attadunent  for  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  a  daugfa-* 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  her  beauty  and  acconn 
plishments  had  long  excited  his  fondest  admiration* 
This  affection  was  returned  by  the  lady  with  equal 
ardour,  and  promises  of  marriap  at  a  fature  period 
passed  between  them.  Her  friends,  however,  were 
averse  to  the  ^ance,  as  he  was  only  a  younger  bro- 
ther to  Lord  Mountjoy,  having  no  estate  or  private 
fortune,  and  depending  solely  on  court  patronage : 
they,  therefore,  absolutely  prohibited  the  intended 
union  of  the  parties,  and  compelled  her  to  marry 
Lord  Rich,  a  nobleman  of  great  fortune  and  estate^ 
but  of  disagreeable  manners,  and  no  very  engaging 
person.  The  lady  being  under  th6  control  of  her 
friends,  was  compelled  to  this  connexion,  and  Blount, 
conscious  of  his  want  of  fortune,  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  submit  calmly  to  the  disappointment  of 
his  hopes.  Had  there  been  any  written  documents 
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connected  with  their  mutual  engagement^  he  might 
have  opposed  the  marriage  at  law ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  all  their  assurances  had  been  verbal, 
and  there  were  no  vntnesses  to  support  his  attes- 
tations. 

It  happened,  howevei*,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  constrained  marriages,  that  Lady  Rich  still  re- 
collected her  affection  for  her  former  lover,  and  the 
rude  behaviour  of  her  husband  contributed  not  a 
little  to  preserve  this  feeling.  It  is  even  recorded, 
that  in  her  endeavours  to  make  Blount  acquainted 
with  her  disposition  towards  him,  she  made  her 
husband  the  unconscious  agent  in  her  guilty  com- 
munication. The  consequence  was,  that  a  criminal 
connexion  ensued  between  Lady  Rich  and  Blount, 
at  first  indulged  in  private  meetings,  but  afterwards 
publicly,  without  any  disguise :  and  Blount  began 
to  act  with  more  confidence  on  account  of  succeed- 
ing to  his  brother's  estate,  who  died  about  this 
period.  This  guilty  intercourse  had  been  perse- 
vered in  for  some  time,  till  at  length  Blount,  now 
Lord  Mountjoy,  was  ordered  to  Ireland,  to  assist 
in  repressing  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone :  but,  during  his  absence.  Lord  Rich  had 
discovered  the  infamy  of  his  lady,  and  procured  a 
divorce.  Mountjoy  on  his  return,  crowned  vnth 
victory,  and  high  in  favour  with  the  king,  who 
created  him  Earl  of  Devonshire,  finding  Lady  Rich 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  having  had  chil- 
dren by  her  during  their  former  guilty  connexion, 
thought  that  in  point  of  honour  he  could  do  no  less 
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than  marry  her,  as  it  had  been  on  his  account  that 
she  had  brought  herself  into  disgrace.  He^  more* 
oiver^  imagined^  that  by  this  act  he  would  legitimatize 
his  children,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civil 
law  \  For  this  purpose  he  prevailed  with  Laudj^ 
his  chaplain,  not  without  many  importunate  en* 
treaties,  to  solemnize  the  marriage,  which  was  ae- 
cordingly  done  at  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  December 
26,  1605,  being  St.  Stephen's  day  \ 

In  this  unfortunate  affiiir,  it  must  be  remarkedf 
that  Laud  was  solely  overcome  by  the  persuasions 
of  his  friends,  from  the  dangerous  opinion,  that, 
when  a  divorce  ensues,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
might  lawfully  remarry,  and  that  the  individual  who 
has  caused  the  divorce,  might  marry  the  individual 
divorced.  The  latter  opinion,  unquestionably  to 
be  condemned,  as  productive  of  the  most  dangerous 
consequences,  and  destructive  of  domestic  peace, 
was,  much  more  than  the  former,  liable  to  the  most 
serious  objections.  But  Laud,  as  Dr.  Heylin  re- 
marks, though  that  writer  does  not  profess  to  vin- 
dicate him,  was  not  without  reasons,  and  even 
precedents,  to  induce  him  to  this  affair:  though 
these,  it  is  not  denied,  were  grounded  on  fdlacious 
principles.  He  found  that  assurances  of  marriage 
had  actually  passed  between  the  parties,  before  the 

*  Some  of  those  children  afterwards  distinguished  themselves. 
One  of  them,  M ountjoy  Blount,  became  Earl  of  Newport. 

*  Diary,  p.  2.  Heylin,  p.  52,  53.  Prynne's  Beviat,  p.  2  ; 
and  Canterbury's  Doome,  p.  29.  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i. 
p.  440. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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lady  was  married  to  Lord  Rich,  which,  though  null 
in  law,  as  being  merely  verbal,  nlight,  in^bro  con* 
scientuB,  have  some  weight  in  procuring  his  com- 
pliance, and  he  might  pity  the  situation  of  the 
parties,  who  had  thus  endured  the  disappointment 
of  their  fondest  affections,  although  they  took  the 
most  guilty  means  to  establish  an  intercourse* 
Allowing  his  sympathy  more  than  his  reason  to  be 
influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  his  patron,  and 
finding  that  Lord  Rich  had  procured  a  final  sen- 
tence of  divorce,  for  fiie  sake  of  the  children  bom 
in  this  adulterous  intercourse,  he  complied  with 
the  request  made  under  such  circumstances.  There 
were  also  three  opinions  concerning  marriages  after 
divorce,  maintained  by  different  parties.  1.  That 
such  marriages  are  lawful  unto  neither  party 
during  the  life-time  of  either,  which  is  most  posi* 
tively  declared  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  is 
therefore  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  2.  That  such  marriages  are  lawfiil  to 
the  party  wronged,  but  not  to  the  guilty,^a  doc- 
trine which  b  practised  in  the  present  day,  and 
which  was  maintained  by  some  ancient  writers,  and 
some  of  the  Calvinists :  and  3.  That  both  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  party  might  lawfully  marry  if 
they  pleased,  which  was  maintained  generally  by 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  If  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  misled,  then,  by  authorities. 
Laud  was  not  unfurnished  with  them,  as  there  were 
three  distinct  doctrines  laid  down  on  the  subject : 
"  and  though,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  Heylin, 
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^  in  this  cas6  Iiefollowed  the  very  worst  of  the  three^ 
yek  it  may  serve  for  a  sufficient  argument  that  he 
was  no  Papist^  nor  cordially  inclined  to  that  relir 
gion,  because  he  acted  so  directly  against  the  doc- 
trmes  and  determinations  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome. 
If  any  other  considerations  of  profit,  preferment^ 
or  compliance,  did  prevfdl  upton  hhn,  (as  perhaps 
they  might)  they  may  with  charity  be  viewed  as 
the  common  inddences  of  hutean  frailty,  from 
which  the  holiest  and  most  learned  men  cannot 
plead  exemption.'' 

The  result  of  this  unfortunate  affair  was,  that 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  disgraced  at  Court, 
and  though  he  wrote  an  apology  to  the  king,  yet 
he  was  never  restored  to  the  royal  favour.  It 
seems  to  have  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  he  died  the  following  year.  Con- 
cerning Laud's  conduct  in  the  affair,  it  is  unques- 
tionably true,  that  no  apology  can  be  offered  on 
religious  or  moral  grounds,  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  acted  on  an  erroneous  and  unjustifiable  prin- 
ciple. Of  this,  indeed,  he  was  himself  sensible  *, 
and  so  humbled  did  he  afterwards  feel,  that,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  justify  himself,  he  always 
observed  St.  Stephen's  day  as  an  annual  fast,  hum- 
bling himself  before  God,  and  imploring  forgive- 
ness for  that  great  error  of  his  life  \    It  operated 

'  Diary,  p.  2.  "  My  cross  about  the  Earl  of  Devon's  mar- 
riage, Dec.  26,  1605." 

'  He  composed  the  following  prayer  on  this  occasion,  as  proof 
of  his  contrition  and  piety.     (Canterburie's  Doome,  by  Prynne, 

l2 
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iJso  nuMst  powerfully  against  lus  prefermeht;  fot 
James  was  so  prejudiced  against  him^  that,^  not- 
Withstanding  his  contrition,  he  would  not  for  a 
l(mg  time,  listen  to  any  recommendation  in  his 
favour.  And  so  long  was  he  upbraided  with  it  by 
his  enemies,  .that  in  an  after  period  of  his  life,  in 
order  to  counteract  their  false  representations,  he 
was  compelled  to  make  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
acquainted  with  the  whole  aSEeii,  in  order  that 

p.  29.)  **  Behold  thy  servant,  O  my  God,  and  in  the  bowels  of 
thy  mercy  have  compassion  upon  me.  Behold,  I  am  become  a 
reproach  to  thy  holy  name,  by  serving  my  ambition  and  the  sins 
of  others,  which,  though  I  did  by  the  persuasion  of  other  men^ 
yet  my  own  conscience  did  check  and  upbraid  me  in  it.  Lord, 
I  beseech  thee,  for  the  mercies,  of  Jesus  Christ,  enter  not  inlo 
judgment  with  me  thy  servant,  but  hear  his  blood  imploring 
mercies  for  me.  Neither  let  this  marriage  j^rove  a  divorcing  of 
my  soul  from  thy  grace  and  &vour  ;  for  much  more  happy  had 
I  been,  if  being  mindful  this  day,  I  had  suffered  martyrdom,  as' 
did  St.  Stephen,  the  first  of  martyrs,  denying  that  whether  eithei^' 
my  less  &ithM  firiends,  or  less  godly  fiiends,  had  pressed  upon 
me.  I  promised  to  myself  that  the  darkness  would  hide  me  ; 
but  that  ho{)e  soon  vanished  away :  nor  doth  the  light  appear 
more  plainly,  than  that  I  have  committed  that  foul  offence. 
Even  so,  O  Lord,  it  pleased  thee,  of  thy  infinite  mercy,  to  de- 
jiect  me  with  this  heavy  ignominy,  that  I  might  learn  to  seek  thy 
name.  O  Lord,  how  grievous  is  the  remembrance  of  my  sin  to 
this  very  day,  afler  so  many  and  such  reiterated  prayers  poured 
out  unto  thee  from  a  sorrowful  and  afflicted  spirit.  Be  merci- 
ful  unto  me ;  hearken  to  the  prayers  of  thy  humble  and  dejected 
servant,  and  raise  me  up  again,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  not  die  in 
this  my  sin,  but  that  I  may  live  in  thee  hereafter ;  and  livings 
evermore  rejoice  in  thee,  through  the  merits  and  the  mercies  of 
Jesus  Christ  my  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen.'* 
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Charles  L  might  impartially  judge  of  his  conduct '. 
The  man  who  could  record  in  his  private  papers 
those  failings  for  which  he  expressed  repentance> 
who  in  moments  of  retirement  approached  the 
throne  of  grace  and  offered  his  ardent  supplica- 
tions^ and  who  yearly  commemorated  Ins  impru- 
dence by  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation^ — such 
man  displayed  a  truly  Christian  spirit^  which 
brooded  over  its  own  sorrows^  while  it  soared 
superior  to  the  injurious  attacks  of  those  who  de- 
lighted to  remind  him  of  those  '^  thorns  in  the 
flesh.'*  Had  his  enemies  told  the  truths  and  pro- 
perly represented  the  whole  afiair,  there  would 
have  been  perhaps.some  excuse,  but  they  studiously 
Reminded  him  of  the  fact,  while  they  concealed 
what  was  most  important  in  extenuation — namely, 
the  previous  divorce.  Accordingly,  Archbishop 
Abbot,  in  his  Narrative,  represents  it  as  if  there 
had  been  no  divorce  at  all,  thereby  indulging  his 
prejudices,  and  exhibiting  Laud  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible aspect  * ;  and  Prynne,  that  violent  enthusiast, 
of  course  follows  in  the  same  track,  as  if  Laud  had 
solemnized  this  marriage  without  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse^ and  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man^ 

'  Heylin,  p.  54.     Lansdowne  MSS.  ut  sup. 

'  "  The  first  observable  act,"  says  Abbot,  "  which  he  (Laud) 
did,  was  the  marrying  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to  the  lady  Rich, 
when  it  was  notorious  to  the  world,  that  she  had  another  hus- 
band, and  the  same  a  nobleman,  who  had  divers  children  then 
living  by  her."     Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  440. 

*  Prynne's  Breviat,  p.  2 ;  and  Canterbury's  Doom,  p.  29. 
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The  next  year^  1606^  the  former  scandal,  that 
Laud  was  inclined  to  P<^ry,  was  renewed  with 
additional  acrinumy.  On  the  26th  of  October  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  University,  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  for  whidi  he  was  vehe* 
mently  attacked  by  Dr.  Henry  Array,  the  Vice- 
chancellor  for  that  year,  who  was  a  violent  Calvinist. 
What  the  subject  of  this  sermon  was,  or  on  what 
occasion  it  was  preached,  is  no  where  positively  re- 
corded ;  however,  it  was  concaved  by  Dr.  Array  to 
be  Popish  in  its  tendency ;  **  the  good  man,*"  says 
Heylin,  ^'  taking  all  things  to  be  mattear  of  Poperf » 
which  were  not  held  forth  unto  him  in  Calvin's  In- 
stitutes, conceiving  that  there  was  as  much  idolatry 
in  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  in  worshipping 
the  brazen  serpent ;  and  as  undoubtedly  believing, 
that  Antichrist  was  begotten  on  the  whoro  of  Baby- 
lon, as.  that  Pharez  and  Zara  were  begotten  on  the 
body  of  Tamar.''  During  the  time  that  Dr.  Array 
served  the  office  of  Vice-chancellor,  he  shewed  him- 
self  a  zealous  Calvinist,  and  a  great  defender  of  the 
Puritans,  in  opposition  to  the  members  of  the  Churoh 
of  England '  •  He  wrote  a  book,  entitled,  ^'  A  Trea- 
tise against  bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus :"  and  he 
was  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  Puritan 
faction  for  his  reputed  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life, 
for  his  learning  and  gravity,  and  for  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  welfare  of  his  College*.    But  Laud,  it 

'  HiBt.  and  Antiq.  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  SOO.  S09.  SI  2.    Athen. 
Oxon.  vol.  iii.  col.  176. 
•  Dr.  Henry  Array  was  born  in  Westmoreland  in  1560,  edu- 
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appears^  vindicated  himself  with  such  ability,  that 
.he  was  not  compelled  to  make  a  formal  retractation 
of  any  of  his  positions,  which  otherwise,  bemg  a 
subordinate  member  of  the  University,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  do^  Yet  his  old  adversary^ 
Abbot,  took  advantage  of  this  commotion,  and  so 
openly  traduced  him  as  a  Papist,  that,  as  Heylin  de* 
dtax»  he  was  told  by  Laud  himself,  it  was  reckoned 
A  heresy  to  speak  to  him,  and  a  suspicion  of  heresy 
to  salute  him  as  he  walked  in  the  street  '•    This  is 


csted  by  the  fiimous  Bernard  Onpin,  and  by  him  sent  to  St.  Ed* 
nund'a  Hall  in  1 579,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  afterwards 
reopooved  to  Queen's  College,  *'  where,'*  says  Wpod, "  he  became 
'  pauper  puer  serviens,'  that  is,  a  poor  serring  boy,  that  waits  on 
the  Fellows  in  the  common  hall  at  meals,  and  in  their  chambers, 
and  does  other  servile  work  about  the  college."  Afler  he  b^ 
came  Bachelor,  he  was  made^tfper  puer  or  lobar dius  and  to- 
hmrdaruu ;  and  in  1586,  Master  of  Arts  and  Fellow.  About  this 
time  be  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  popular  preacher 
in  the  University.  In  1 594  he  was  B.D.  and  four  years  after  he 
was  elected  Provost  of  the  College.     He  died  in  1 6 1 6. 

'  Wood,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  ut  sup.  p.  312.  "  Nonnulla  pro- 
tnlit  qu«  academicis  plerisque,  Calvinismo  nimirum  jam  peni- 
tus  imbutis,  superstitionem  pontificiam  sapere  viderentur  ;  qua- 
propter  virum  ad  se  accersivit  Doctor  Array,  Vicecancellarius, 
superque  tradit^  pro  suggesto  doctrin^  quaestionem  habuit.  At 
Yero  durante  in  hebdoraadas  nonnullas  ejusdem  eventilatione, 
ita  se  demum  purgavit  Laudus,  ut  publicam  dogmatum  suorum 
retractionem  evaserit." 

*  The  Puritan  historian  here  writes  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom. After  quoting  a  passage  from  Bishop  Hall,  and  Abbot's 
Narrative,  (Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  440.)  he  says,  "  Heylin  con- 
fesses, it  was  thought  dangerous  to  keep  him  company."    (Hist* 
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an  instance  of  the  moderation  and  diarity  of  the 
Puritans.  The  report  thus  circulated  at  Oxfinrd^ 
soon  reached  Cambridge  ^  and  one  or  two  members 
of  that  Umversity,  inclined  to  Puritanism,  '^  exer- 
cised their  pens  in  the  way  of  epistles."  Among 
these.  Dr.  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  great  conr 
cem  for  his  inclination  to  Popery  on  this  occasion. 
**  I  would  I  knew  where  to  find  you,"  said  he, 
^'  then  I  could  tell  how  to  take  direct  arms,  whereas 
now  I  must  pore  and  conjecture.  To-day  you  are 
in  the  tents  of  the  Romanists,  to-morrow  in  ours ; 
the  next  day  between  both ;  against  both.  Our  ad- 
versaries think  you  ours,  we  theirs,  your  conscience 
finds  you  with  both,  and  neither :  I  flatter  you 
not.  This  of  yours  is  the  worst  of  all  tempers. 
How  long  will  you  halt  in  this  indifierency  ?  Re- 
solve one  way,  and  know  at  last  what  you  do  hold, 
and  what  you  should.  Cast  ofi*  either  your  wings 
or  your  teeth,  and,  loathing  this  bat-like  nature,  be 

of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  Now,  in  giving  this  version  of 
the  affair,  Neal  ought  not  to  have  written  it,  as  he  has  done,  with 
the  intention  to  mislead  his  readers,  as  if  Dr.  Heylin  coincided 
with  the  testimonies  of  Bishop  Hall  and  Dr.  Ahhot.  He  does 
indeed  confess,  that  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  keep  his  com" 
pany;  hut  by  Whom?  not  certainly  by  the  whole  University,  but 
by  Abbot's  satellites,  and  by  the  enthusiasts  of  Nonconformity. 
On  reading  Neal*s  observation,  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude, 
that  Laud  stood  solitary  in  his  opinions.  With  what  pity  must 
Laud  have  beheld  the  men,  whose  minds  were  so  wofiilly 
perverted  by  prejudice  ?  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recollection 
of  this  academical  fiuiaticism  operated  powerfully  in  after  life. 
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either  a  bird  or  a  beast.  To  die  wavering  and  un- 
certain, yourself  will  grant  fearfuL  If  you  must 
settle,  when  begin  you  ?  If  you  must  begin,  why 
jfiot  now  ?  God  crieth  with  Jehu,  Who  is  on  my 
side,  who  ?  Look  out  at  your  window  to  him,  and 
in  a  resolute  courage  cast  down  the  Jezebel  that 
hath  bewitched  you  ^^ 

An  excellent  comment  might  be  made  on  this 
extract  from  Dr.  Hall's  letter,  more  especially  as  it 
has  been  often  retailed  by  Nonconformist  writers ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks. 
The  pious  correspondent  evidently  laboured  under 
ihe  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  and  one  sentence  of  his 
epistle  generally  contradicts   another.      Nothing 

^  One  would  imagine  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  had  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  in  his  view,  and  what  is  said  of  him  by  a  certain 
writer.  Ancillon's  Critical  Miscel.  of  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  352.  apud 
Bayle»  vol.  i.  p.  726,  note.  *•  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  com- 
parison which  I  have  seen  somewhere  of  Bellarmine  with  a  cer- 
tain  African  whose  name  was  Leo,  whom  he  himself  compares  to 
that  amphibious  bird  of  ^sop,  which  was  sometimes  a  bird  and 
sometimes  a  fish  :  a  bird,  when  the  king  of  fishes  exacted  a  tri- 
bute ;  and  a  fish,  when  the  king  of  birds  exacted  it." — "  Ut  Leo 
quidam  Africanus  in  Granatensi  regno  natus,  et,  postquam  sub- 
jugatum  est  illud  regnum,  in  Africam  profugus,  de  se  fatetur. 
Si  Afros  vitio  aliquo  notari  sentio,  me  Granatae  natum  profiteor; 
81  Granatensis  male  audiant,  mox  Afer  sum  :  Bellarminus  certe 
multo  quam  ille  elegantius  aviculam  illam  imitatur,  qui  nimi- 
rum  respondet.  (Tom.  i.  Controv.  1.  i.  7.)  Patres  secutos  esse 
septuaginta  interpretum  editionem,  (ut  sup.  20.  3.)  Esdrae 
agens,  ait  Patres  secutos  esse  Hebrseos,  et  tamen  illud  alterum, 
notate,  quanta  vi  verborum  efferat.  Negari  (inquit)  non  potest. 
Ipse  tamen  id  ipsum  loco  posteriori  negat  :*' — p.  354. 
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could  be  more  absurd  than  this  clamour  that  Laud 
was  popbUy  inclined.  He  may  be  termed  say 
thing  in  the  present  day  by  his  modem  enemias^- 
high  churchman  or  semi-papist ;  but  the  Puritans^ 
every  one  of  whom  was  a  papisto-mastix>  unfortur 
nately  neglected  to  exercise  their  reasoning  powers* 
And  why  was  Liaud  so  reproached  ?  It  was  not,  int- 
deed,  because  he  advocated  Popery ;  thrice  had  the 
Puritans  attempted  to  convict  him  of  this,  and  they 
had  failed :  but  it  was  because  his  mind  rose  supe- 
rior to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age ;  it  was  because 
he  rejected  not  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  com- 
mixed with  the  superstition  of  Rome ;  it  was  be- 
cause he  well  understood  the  whole  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  attacked  the  Papists 
with  their  own  weapons.  On  Bishop  Hall's  own 
shewing,  the  Papists  rejected  him :  ^'  our  adversa- 
ries," says  he,  *'  think  you  ours :"  the  Puritans  of 
course  rejected  him ;  *'  we  think  you  theirs."  Laud, 
then,  was  neither  Papist  nor  Puritan  in  principle. 
There  were  in  those  times,  as  there  are  yet,  two  ex- 
tremes ;  Popery  and  Sectarianism.  Laud  steered 
clear  of  both ;  he  was,  therefore,  a  devoted  mendlil^ 
of  the  Church  of  England,  a  supporter  and  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  its  doctrines,  a  defender  of  its  con- 
stitution. His  object  was  truth,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  so  zealous  was  he  in  the 
path  of  duty,  that  he  had  no  enemies  more  bitter 
against  him  than  the  members  of  that  church  which 
he  was  charged  with  favouring.  This  conduct, 
however,  seems  to  be  a  component  part  of  Noncon- 
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fonnity.  In  the  plr^sent  day^  if  a  Christiaabe  in*- 
c^Iined  to  reason  calmly  and  rationally^  lie  is  imme- 
diately branded  by  the  visionary  zealots  of  evanger 
lism  as  being  irreligious  and  careless — a  moralist ;  if 
he  does  not  incessantly  talk  about  election^  faith, 
and  the  total  wretchedness  of  man^  he  is  called 
unsound.  Pelagian,  or  Arminian;  if  he  does  not 
patronise  all  the  fanaticism  exhibited  at  missionary 
and  other  meetings  (excellent,  doubtless,  in  them- 
selves  if  rightly  conducted),  where  men  meet  merely 
to  sound  each  others'  praise,  to  pay  fulsome  compU? 
ments,  to  talk  bombastic  jarg<Hi,  and  ^^  to  be  seen  of 
men,"  immediately  he  is  traduced  as  caring  not  for 
the  soul,  as  being  unregenerated,  '^  yet  in  tres- 
passes and  sins/'  And  if  he  be  a  nunister  of  the 
Church,  how  unfortunate  is  his  case  ?  He  is  caium«- 
niated  every  where  as  caring  for  ''  none  of  these 
things."  And  to  such  an  improvement  has  the  age 
attained  in  these  weighty  matters,  that  the  very 
women  have  set  themselves  up  as  judges  and  critics 
in  matters  of  religious  controversy,  and  he  is  only 
accounted  the  gospel  minister  who  whines  about 
tlUpii.  and  flatters  them  with  compliments  on  their 
spiritual  perfection. 

But  if  Laud  had  been  a  mere  worldly  priest,  as 
his  enemies  represented  him,  if  he  had  merely  his 
own  interest  in  view,  and  had  been  in  heart  a  Pa- 
pist, then  did  he  indeed  make  a  sacrifice  by  remain- 
bg  in  the  Church  of  England,  instead  of  going  over 
to  that  of  Rome ;  he  would  not  have  remained  in 
the  Protestant  Church  a  single  hour.  Is  it  said 
7 
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that  he  wanted  to  make  it  Popish  ?  How  absurd  is 
the  charge^  when  throughout  a  long  life^  in  all  his 
-actions  and  writings^  and  at  the  hour  of  deaths  he 
defended  the  Protestant  constitution.  His  interest 
at  this  time  in  the  Church  was  not  so  great  as  to  in* 
duce  him  to  remain ;  he  had  no  preferment^  but^  as 
Clarendon  observes,  a  poor  Fellowship :  nor  had  he 
hopes  of  greater^  for  his  concern  in  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire's  marriage  had  completely  prejudiced 
James  against  him ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  rea-^ 
ison  why  he  was  more  than  middle-aged  before  he 
was  promoted.  He  had  few  or  no  poweiful  friends 
at  court,  whose  patronage  could  be  extended  to« 
wards  him ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  from  his  ene- 
mies, that  he  was  endowed  with  a  prophetical  spirit, 
by  whi^^  he  could  foresee  his  future  grandeur,  and 
Wait  with  patience  till  he  emerged  from  the  cloisters 
of  his  venerable  University.  And  when  he  did  ob- 
tain preferment,  what  was  it  for  such  a  man  as  he  ? 
It  was  not  like  that  of  his  adversary.  Abbot,  who, 
more  fortunate  in  his  chaplaincy,  stepped  almost 
from  the  University  into  a  bishopric ;  but  it  was 
an  humble  benefice,  in  which  he  faithfully  per- 
formed his  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  and  from  it  his 
advancement  was  slow  and  gradual*  It  was  against 
his  worldly  interest,  therefore,  though  it  was  accord- 
ing to  his  principles,  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  that  Church  held  out  to  him  no  alluring 
prospect ;  whereas  in  the  Church  of  Rome  he  would 
have  been  received  with  open  arms,  and  would  have 
obtained,  perhaps,  no  small  portion  of  its  ecdesias- 
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tkal  importance.  And^  had  his  enemies  reflected 
for  a  moment,  they  would  have  seen  the  absurdity 
of  diarging  a  man  with  Popery  for  maintaining 
those  grand  truths  which  they  adnutted  in  practice, 
though  they  denied  in  theory — the  visibility  of  the 
church,  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  the  divine 
warrant  for  Episcopacy.  These  were  truths  directly 
opposed  to  Calvinism  in  church*polity ;  but  they, 
were  truths  to  which  those  men  who  so  violently 
traduced  Laud  had  subscribed,  and  to  which  those 
**  new  reformers,**  as  professing  to  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  although  they  pretended 
to  desire  what  they  called  a  "  godly  reformation,** 
were  bound  to  maintain  and  defend,  if  they  wished 
to  preserve  their  consistency;  or  else  to  leave  a 
Church,  the  peace  of  which  they  disturbed  by  their 
contentions,  but  which,  according  to  the  notions  of 
their  modem  admirers,  '^  was  not  worthy  of  them  r 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

1606—1616. 

AfcUnshap  Bancrojl — His  prudent  ccndud'^Laud^s  frefar* 
menU — His  generosity — Bishop  Neile-^ffaired  ofAbUd  Uh 
fsards  Laud — Friendsh^  qf  Bishop  Neile — Laud  is  chasei^ 
President  of  St.  John's— His  election  ^^spuied— Decided  m 
his  favour  by  the  King — His  conduct — DeeUh  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft — His  character — Inconsistencies  of  the  Puritans-^ 
Their  inveterate  prejudices^^Danger  and  evil  of  sectarusnism 
— Promotion  of  Archbishop  Abbot — His  enthusiasm — En* 

.  conragement  of  the  Pwritans-^Effects  of  his  primacy — His 
opposition  to  Laud — Laud^s  promotion^^Dr.  Robert' Aiba^-^ 
His  sermon  against  Laud — Gloucester  Cathedral'^Instrue* 

.   tions  of  the  King  to  the  University  of  Oxford* 

Dr.  Richard  Bancroft  succeeded  the  venerable 
Whitgift  in  the  See  of  Canterbury, — a  prelate 
worthy  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  His 
progress  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  while  a 
student,  marked  his  great  abilities ;  and  his  prefer- 
ments, after  he  left  the  University,  enabled  him  to 
display  his  assiduity  in  defending  the  Church 
against  the  attacks  of  enthusiasm  ^  While  he 
was  prebendary  of  Westminster,  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  sermon  preached  in  1593,  at 

'  Newcourt,  Repertorium,  &c.    Le  Neve's  Lives  and  Cha- 
racters of  Protestant  Bishops. 
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St.  Paul's  Gross^  agaanst  the  Puritans,  in  which  in 
glowing'  colours  he  exhibited  their  extravagance, 
their  ambition,  and  the  tendency  of  their  principles 
to  mutiny  and  disorder  K  In  1597,  he  had  been 
advanced  to  the  See  of  London,  when  he  was 
Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  and 
from  this  period  he  in  reality  managed  the  archie- 
piscopal  see,  and  governed  the  Church,  as  Whit- 
gift's  declining  health  had  rendered  him  unfit  for 
business,  and  hii^  advanced  age  required  an  active 
and  efficient  coadjutor  \ 

Many  important  events  had  in  the  mean  time 
occurred.  Religious  disputes  ran  high  in  that  age, 
and  required  all  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the 
Church  to  restrain  the  inciters  of  them  within  due 
bounds*  Sufficient  indications  were  given  that  the 
reign  of  fanaticism  was  fast  approaching,  when  the 
sectaries,  determined  no  longer  to  be  peacefiil 
members  of  the  state,  were  resolved  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy.  The  turbulence  of  the  Scots  had  been 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  government,  and, 
stimulated  by  the  furious  zeal  of  the  Melvilles  and 
their  associates,  their  conduct  had  become  intolerable, 
their  spirit  that  of  factious  demagogues,  their  sedi- 
tious principles  had  been  widely  diflFused  through- 
out the  nation  *.     The  laws  for  Episcopacy,  I  have 


*  Collier's  Eccles.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  609,  610. 

*  Strype's  Lives,  p.  515. 

'  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  Lancashire,  p.  112. 

*  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaiid,  book  vii. 
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already  observed^  had  never  been  repealed  in  that 
kingdom^  not  even  in  those  Parliaments  in  which 
the  influence  of  Knox  preponderated^  nor  was  the 
nation  at  all  favourable  to  Presbyterianism,  till 
Andrew  Melville  practised  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  induced  that  ecclesiastical  court  to  legislate  on 
dvil  afiairs.  The  violent  opposition  which  James 
experienced,  made  him  sununon  to  London  the 
Melvilles,  and  others  of  their  associates,  that  they 
might  answer  for  their  conduct  and  opposition  to* 
Wards  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  obeyed  the  sum? 
mons^  and  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1609,  when  four  distinguished  men,,  namely^ 
Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  Dr.  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  Rochester;  Dr.  King,  then  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Dr.  Buckeridge,  already  men- 
tioned, were  appointed  to  preach  before  the  King, 
that  they  might  the  more  fully  explain  the  doctrine 
and  principles  of  the  Chiurch  of  England,  of  which 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  utterly  ignorant. 
Buckeridge,  on  this  occasion,  discoursed  from  Rom* 
idii.  1.  and  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner  the 
point  of  the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  mat« 
ters*  ''  He  handled  it,"  says  Archbishop  Spottis- 
woode,  who  was  present  at  the  sermon,  '*  both 
learnedly  and  soundly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
hearers ;  but  that  the  Scottish  ministers  seemed  very 
much  grieved  to  hear  the  Pope  and  the  Presbjrtery 

Sanderson's  Life  of  King  James.  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
Kirkton's  Secret  and  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Introd.     Law's  Memorials,  edited  by  C.  K.  Sharp,  Esq 
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so  often  equalled  in  their  opposition  to  sovereign 
princes  *.'*  Buckeridge,  however,  and  his  able  coad- 
jutors, discoursed  to  men  who  were  above  the  reach 
of  argument  or  reason :  they  made  no  impression  on 
the  Scots,  who  had  resolved,  before  they  set  out,  to 
tontinue  in  their  opposition.  The  condescension  of 
the  king,  too,  was,  of  course,  repaid  by  the  insolence 
of  Andrew  Melville,  who,  hurried  along  by  his  vio-* 
lent  temper,  forgot  that  respect  which  was  due  to 
his  superiors,  and  seemed  to  believe  that  every  man 
who  was  not  a  follower  of  Calvin  was  an  enemy  to 
the  Reformation.  For  his  republican  fanaticism, 
his  contempt  of  the  king's  authority,  and  his  inso- 
lence to  Archbishop  Bancroft,  he  was  shortly  after-^ 
wards  punished  by  imprisonment  and  exile:  but 
though  Scotland  was  deprived  of  that  great  apostle 
of  Presbytery,  it  was  not  before  he  had  infused  his 
principles  among  his  associates,  and  taught  them 
the  tenets  of  opposition  ^ 

Laud  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  he 
had  as  yet  resided  almost  constantly  at  the  Univer- 
sity. But  in  this  year,  1607,  being  then  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  he  received  his  first  preferment,  which 
was  the  vicarage  of  Stamford,  in  Northamptonshire  ^ 

*  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  book 
yii.  p.  497. 

*  Dr.  M*Crie's  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  vol.  i. 

'  "  6th  Nov.  1607,Will.  Laud,  cler.  institutus  S.  T.  B.  ad  vie. 
perpet.  eccl.  paroch.  de  Stamford,  ad  pres.  Tho.  Cave,  mil,  per 
resign.  Robt.  Walker,  ult.  incumb.  resign,  ante  2  Dec.  1G09.'* 
Reg.  Dove.  ep.  Petrib. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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ifito  which  he  was  inducted  on  the  13th  of  NoTem* 
ber ;  and  in  the  following  April  he  received  the  ad- 
Towson  of  North  Kilworth,  in  Leicestershire.  In 
the  summer  of  this  year  he  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  While  engaged  in  his  parochial  dutieSj 
he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Buckeridge,  his  former, 
tutor^  to  Dr.  Neile,  Bishop  of  Rochester^  a  prelate 
who  was  weU  instructed  in  the  history  and  consti^ 
tution  of  the  Church,  and  knew  how  to  distinguish 
its  zealous  and  sincere  defenders.  Laud, was  ap* 
pointed  one  of  his  chaplains,  August  5,  1608,  and 
was  received  into  his  confidence,  on  which  occasioD 
he  exchanged  his  Uving  of  North  Kilworth  for 
the  rectory  of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  into  which 
he  was  inducted  on  the  28th  of  October,  1609  ^ 
that  he  might  be  near  his  friend  and  patron  *« 
He  had,  however,  previous  to  this^  on  the  17ih 
of  September,  preached  his  first  sermon  before 
King  James  at  Theobalds.  Next  year,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  he  was  presented  by  Bishop  Neile 
to  the  living  of  Cuckstone,  in  Kent;  on  ao» 
count  of  which,   on  the  2d  of  October,   he  re* 


•  *  "  1 609,  26  Oct.  Wai.  Laud,  cler.  admiss.  ad  eeclesiani  de 
West  Tilbury,  per  resign.  Joh.  Boake,  S.  T.  B.  ad  pres.  regis," 
Reg.  Bancroft,  Ep.  London. 

'  Diary,  p.  2.  Lloyd's  Memoires,  p.  226,  and  State  Wor- 
thies of  England,  Lond.  12mo.  edit.  1670.  Fuller's  Church 
History,  book  x.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  iii.  col.  121* 
Heylin,  p.  55.  Prynne's  Life  and  Trial  of  Laud,  p.  2. — Prynne 
says.  Laud  was  inducted  into  Stamford  on  Nov.  16.  Laud,  in 
his  own  Diary,  says  Nov.  13. 
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signed  his  Fellowship  in  St.  John's,  and  resided  oit 
Ins  boiefice  \ 

The  generosity  of  Dr.  Laud's  disposition  was  re-»^ 
markably  conspicuous  in  those  minor  preferments; 
We  are  informed  by  an  author,  that  he  was  no 
sooner  invested  in  any  of  those  livings  than  he  gave 
twelve  poor  people  an  annual  allowance  out  of  them^ 
besides  '^  his  constant  practice  of  repairing  the 
houses,  and  furnishing  the  churches,  wheresoever 
he  came  K*"  His  parish  duties,  too,  he  discharged 
with  zealous  assiduity,  faithfully  expounding  to  his 
hearers  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
IB  all  things  eidiibiting  a  conduct  worthy  of  a  man 
who  assumes  the  important  office  of  a  parish  priest*  -. 

While  at  Cuckstone,  Laud  was  attacked  by  an 
ague,  brought  on  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place, 
which  confined  him  two  months.  He  was,  after  his 
recovery,  compelled  to  exchange  this  benefice  for  that 
of  Norton,  one  of  less  value,  but  more  agreeably 
situated*  In  the  mean  time  his  friend  and  patron^ 
Bishop  Neile,  was  removed  to  the  see  of  Lichfield, 
and  that  prelate  was  not  forgetful  of  his  chaplain  on 
this  occasion ;  for  having  held  the  Deanery  of  West- 
minster in  commendam  with-  the  see  of  Rochester, 
before  he  resigned  it,  he  recommended  Laud  so 
powerfully  to  the  king,  that  he  obtained  for  him  a 
prebend's  stall  in  that  cathedraL     His  preceptor, 

'  Diary,  p.  S.  Lloyd,  Heylin,  Fuller,  &c.  ut  sup.  Rapin's 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  fol.  Camden's  Annals.  Chalmers' 
Biography.  Original  MS.  of  Dr.  Heylin,  Lansdowne  MSS.  721  • 

'  Lloyd's  Memoires,  p.  228. 

K   2 
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too,  Dr*  Buckeridge,  having  succeeded  Bishop 
Neile  in  the  see  of  Rochester,  retained  towards  him 
the  warmest  friendship,  on  account  of  his  great 
talents  and  attachment  to  the  Church.  Thus  did 
Providence,  notwithstanding  Laud's  many  enemies, 
and  the  numerous  slanders  which  they  sent  abroad 
pgainst  him,  pave  the  way  for  his  future  advance- 
ment, and  prove  him  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  his 
venerable  and  distinguished  superiors. 

The  promotion  of  Dr.  Buckeridge  occasioned  his 
resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  St.  John's  College, 
which  happened  during  the  time  that  Laud  waa 
confined  at  Cuckstone  by  the  ague.  He  had  often 
ardently  wished  for  an  influential  situation  in  the 
University,  which  would  enable  him  to  suppress 
those  disorders  which  the  Puritan  faction,  under 
the  fostering  auspices  of  Abbot,  were  daily  making 
more  prevalent.  Bishop  Buckeridge  had  corre^ 
sgponded  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  support  a  man  as  his  successor,  who  had 
remained  unmoved  amidst  all  the  slanders  and  per- 
secutions of  the  Calvinists.  AcccM'dingly,  Laud  stood 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  St.  John's ;  but,  as 
there  was  a  considerable  probability  of  his  success, 
Pr.  Robert  Abbot,  who  had  by  this  time  been  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Neile,  who  had  been  again  translated 
to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  resolved  by  every  exertion  to 
thwart  his  success,  suspecting  and  fearing  the  pro-* 
motion  of  his  opponent.  **  So  natural  a  thing  it 
is,"  as  Heylin  well  observes, "  to  hate  the  man  whom 
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:we  liave  wronged ;  to  kefep  him  down,  whom  we 
have  any  cause  to  fear,  when  we  have  him  in  our 
power."  For  this  purpose.  Abbot,  indefatigable  in 
Ids  opposition,  made  heavy  complaints  against  him 
to  Lord  EUesmere,  High  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
who  had  unfortunately  been  chosen  Chancellor  of  the 
University*  The  substance  of  Abbot's  insinuations 
was  the  old  report  of  Laud's  popish  inclinations. 
He  ialleged  that  ''  he  was  a  Papist  at  heart,  and 
cordially  addicted  to  Popery  f  that  "  he  kept  com- 
p^my  with  real  and  suspected  Papists  f  and  that^ 
''  if  he  were  suffered  to  have  any  place  of  govern- 
ment in  the  University,  it  would  undoubtedly  turn 
to  the  great  detriment  of  religion,  and  the  dishonour 
of  his  Lordship."  The  Chancellor,  believing  Abbot's 
representations,  immediately  informed  the  king; 
and  thus  his  chonce  of  election  was  almost  frus«* 
trated. 

But  Bishop  Neile  did  not  desert  Laud  on  this 
occasion.  Knowing  well  the  falsehood  of  those  in- 
sinuations, he  nobly  defended  him  to  the  king,  and 
happily  succeeded  in  removing  the  royal  prejudice* 
Laud  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  Fellows,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected 
President  of  St.  John's  on  the  10th  of  May,  1611, 
during  the  time  of  his  illness  at  London.  The 
enmity  of  the  faction  against  him,  however,  did  not 
stop  here ;  ''  though/'  as  he  himself  says,  "  he  made 
no  party  then,  for  four  being  in  nomination  for  that 
headship,  he  lay  then  so  sick  at  London,  that  he  was 
neither  able  to  go  to  Oxford,  nor  so  much  as  write 
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to  Ws  friends  about  it^"  In  his  Diary,  when  le^ 
cording  this  affair,  he  justly  charges  Abbot  with 
being  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles  \  His  enemies 
quarrelled  at  his  election,  and  he  found  more  oppo- 
sition than  he  at  first  expected  ;  for  being  opposed 
by  another  candidate,  named  Rawlinson,  Fellow 
of  St.  John  s,  and  afterwards  Principal  of  St*  Ed- 
mund s  Hall,  after  the  election  had  been  declared  in 
Laud's  favour,  one  of  the  other  party  snatched  the 
paper  containing  the  scrutiny,  and  tore  it  to 
pieces*  Laud's  enemies  took  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  appealed  to  the  King,  thinking, 
from  what  Abbot  had  reported  through  the  me- 
dium of  Lord  EUesmere,  that  his  Majesty  would 
decide  in  their  favour.  This  appeal  was  heard  by 
James  at  Tichboume,  in  Hampshire,  as  he  was 
returning  from  an  excursion  to  the  western  counties, 
on  the  28th  of  August*  Both  parties  were  heard 
for  the  space  of  three  hours,  and,  after  a  fuU  in- 
vestigation of  the  proofs  adduced  on  both  sides; 
Laud's  election  was  confirmed,  to  the  great  morti-^ 
fication  of  Abbot  and  his  friends*  The  affirmation 
of  the  election,  we  are  informed,  was  given  on  St. 
John  Baptist's  day,  the  Saint  after  whom  the  Col- 
lege had  been  named  by  the  munificent  founder, 
which,  because  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded; 
was  looked  upon  afterwards  by  Laud's  fanatical  and 
superstitious  enemies,  who  eagerly  caught  at  every 

'  Answer  of  Laud  to  the  Speech  of  William  Lord  Ssy  and 

» 

Sale  touching  the  Liturgy,  edit.  1695,  p.  474. 
*  Diary,  p.  Si 
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tilling  to  gtatify  their  malice,  as  a  prognostication  of 
the  death  which  its  new  President  was  to  suffer^ 

Laud's  election  being  thns  finally  ratified  by  the 
king,  he  was  admitted  President  of  St.  John's,  and» 
in  the  exorcise  of  his  duty,  he  was  compelled  to  make 
an  iexample  of  some  of  those  who  had  abetted  the 
disorders  by  tearing  the  paper  containing  tibe  scru- 
tiny of  election.  The  principal  individual  was  of 
oootse  selected,  and  here  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  of  his  enemies,  afford  a  striking  con* 
trast.  Although  the  mraiber  had  committed  an 
act  which  would  have  justified  ejqpulsion,  or  at  least 
some  very  severe  soatenoe,  yet  Laud,  knowing  his 
talents,  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  bestowed  oa 
him  special  marks  of  &vour,  made  him  his  chaplain^ 
f'  preferred  him,''  says  Heylin,  '^  firom  one  good  be- 
nefice to  anodier,  married  him  to  his  brother^s 
daughter,  and  finally  promoted  him  to  the  very  Pte- 
sidaicy  which  had  been  the  first  cause  of  the  breach, 
and  to  one  of  the  best  deaneries  in  the  kingdom.** 
Such  was  the  magnanimity  of  this  great  man,  who^ 
in  every  action  of  his  life,  rose  superior  to  the  petty 
distinctions  of  party,  even  when  injured  and  calum- 
niated. '*  To  the  other  Fellows,"  continues  this 
writer,  ^'  who  had  opposed  him  in  his  election  t9 
that  place,  he  always  shewed  a  fair  and  equal  coun- 
tenance, hoping  to  gain  them  by  degrees ;  but  if  he 
found  any  of  them  to  be  untractable,  not  easily  to 
be  gmned  by  favours,  he  would  find  some  handsome 
way  or  other  to  remove  them  out  of  the  College, 
that  others,  not  engaged  upon  either  side,  might 
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sBcceeditt  tlieir  places;  But,  notwithrtanding.  all  * 
this  care,  4he  faction  still  held  up  against  liim,  the 
TOtti^ger  try  inclining  to  the  same  side  which  had 
been  taken  bjr  their  tutors.*^ 

•Laudy  hoTfeveri  was  not  to  be  overcome,  and; 
exeroising  bit  aconstoiiied  patienee  and  moderation; 
in>NoTemb6F'fi)lIdwing^  by  his  wise  and  pradent 
choice  of  the  officers  bekm^g  to  the  Collie,  he  «t 
le»gth:succeeded  in-  reducing;  this  spirit  of  hcdauM 
toffbulenoe.  In  this  month,  too,  his  Puritan  ene^ 
mics  were  £uth^  mortified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Jang;  for,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Neil^ 
his  constant  friend,  he  was  admitted  one  of  Afb 
royal  chaplains.  But  whilst  Laud  had  been  com^ 
bating  with  his  enemies  at  Oxford,  the  venerafafe 
Baaoroft  departed  lius  life  on  the  2d.  of  NoycmberJ 
IlS10>' after  having  occupied  the  seeiof  Cantesfauiy 
little  more  than  six  years.  With  him,  it  has  beeiji 
too  truly  remarked,  died  the  unifonnity  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  died,  of  the  stone,  at  his 
palace,  of  Jiambeth,:Ui  the  64th  year  of  his  age  K 


>'• 


I .   k-  ' 


'  His  bddy,  acoordiog  to-  his  orders,  was  buried  in  the  chaa- 
eel  of  Lambeth  Chordiy  and  on  the  fldt  stone  over  his  grave 
there  is  the  fdlowing  inscription :— -(Stowe's  Survey,  &c.  of 
London^  p»  790.) 

VoLEiTTJs  Bbo. 

Hie  jflcet  Ricardus  Banesoft,  &  Theoilogifle 
ProfiisacNri  Episcopus  Londinenais  primo, 
Deinde  Cantuarensis  Archiepisct^us,  et 
Regi  Jacobo  secretioribus  Conciliis  obiit 
:  iSecuado  Novembris^  An.  Dom.  1610.  Mt&Umim  67. 

VouMtsDao.: 
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He  Vfuangid  defender  of  the  Churdi^  a  vigilant 
gorernor  and  disciplinarian^  learned  in  controversial 
flieology,  an  admirable  preacher^  and  a  distinguished 
statesman.  In  his  fiamons  sermon  against  the  Pit* 
ritans^  there  is  an  elegance  of  style>  an  eloquence^ 
and  a  logical  arrangements  which  prove  him  to  have 
heeu  a  master  in  composition.  His  character  is  of 
course  traduced  by  the  Puritan  historian^  who  says^ 
he  was  a  ^^  divine  of  a  rough  temper^  a  perfect  crea^ 
ture  of  the  prerogative,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  the^ 
religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the  country  ^"  An4 
again,  *'  This  prelate  left  behind  him  no  extraordir 
nary  character  for  piety,  learning,  hospitality,  of 
any  other  episcopal  quality '."  The  same  invective 
has  been  repeated  by  similar  writers,  in  order  that 
they  might  justify  the  excesses  of  their  friends ». 
Among  our  general  historians,  too,  there  are  found 

He  lefk  his  library  to  the  Archbishops  his  successors  for  ever, 
upon  condition  that  his  successor  would  leave  it  as  he  found  it, 
and  if  not>  he  left  it  to  Chelsea  College,  then  building,  on  con-, 
ditioa  of  its  being  finished  at  a  certain  time,  and  if  not,  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Whether  Abbot  and  Laud,  his  suc- 
cessors, gave  the  security,  does  not  appear,  but  the  library  re<* 
mained  at  Lambeth  till  the  Commonwealth,  when,  by  the  failure 
of  Chelsea  College,  and  the  fall  of  the  Church  establishment,  it 
was  acquired  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was  retained 
there  till  after  the  Restoration,  when  Archbishop  Juxon  de- 
manded this  splendid  library,  and  his  successor.  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  succeeded  in  getting  it  restored  to  Lambeth  Palace. 

'  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

'  Ibid,  ut  sup.  p.  91. 

'  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet,  in  their  History  of  Dissenters, 
vol.  iii.     M*Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i. 
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HMMXiieft  io  loB  memory;  by  one  he  is  called  tiie 
JSery  Bmusrq/iy;  and  tbe  author  of  the  ^' Altar  <tf 

Bamaaeus**  has  contributed  his  share  of  abuse*. 

Another  ^writer  says^  Ant  ^  Bancroft  filled  the  see 

m 

of  Canterbuiy  with  no  extraordinary  reputation: 
he  had  extreme  high  notions  of  govemm^it  in 
Church  and  State^-  and  was  strongly  suspected  of 
farmng  cherished  thoking^s  disposition  to  assume  a 
pdwec  above  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  most  certainly  a  greater  friend  to  pre- 
n^tire  than*  to  liberty ;  and  what  with  the  want  of 
an  hospitality  that  became  a  bishop^  what  with  the 
MQg^teas  of  his  temper^  and  his  high  and  arbitrary 
notions^  he  was  but  little  regarded  in  his  station  as 
the  head  of  the  Church'.''  It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
aer^,  hbwterer^  the  contradictions  of  these  writersi. 
They  ascribe  to  an  exercise  of  what  they  caU  aiM« 

•   *  Confessional,  p.  277,  278,  279. 

^  He  says,  that  idxen  the  Primate  enforced  the  strict  observ* 
lihce  of  all' the  FesfSvak  dT  the  Chordi,  See.  according  to  the 
ft[^  Serric^Book  of  Bdward  Vl*  hj  oompeBing  the  clergy  to 
i^hseribe  over  again  the  three  Articles  of  YThitgift,  vriiidi,  by 
fl^e  36th  canon,. they  were  obliged  to  declare  they  did  willingly 
and  from  the  heart,  SOO  ministers  were  deprived  or  silenced, 
either  by  banishment,  excommunication,  or  imprisonment.  The 
liuriiW,  faowetrer,  b  grosdy  exaggerated,  for,  from  the  firts 
giVen  in  by  Bancroft  before  his  death,  it  appears  that  not  more 
Aan  foity-oine  were  deprived  in  any  way.  This,  in  a  kingdom 
such  as  England,  and  in  that  age,  was  no  great  nmnber ;  but 
perhaps  the  worthy  writer,  in  order  to  make  ont  a  case,  com- 
prehended all  those  who  were  indulging  in  scruples. 

'  Warner's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Eng.  fol.  1759,  vol.  ii.  p.  496, 
497. 
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trary  power,  whatever  influence  a  man  high  ib 
tion,  whom  they  chose  to  vilify,  may  have  possessed^ 
This  author,  nevertheless,  makes  the  following  adv 
mission,  which  it  is  hut  fair  to  quote :  '^  If  wa  read 
of  no  extraordinaiy  virtues  in  this  prelate,  it  is  ce^* 
tain  that  there  are  no  vices  laid  to  hia  ohai^e  by 
thoae  who  did  not  esteem  him,  hut  cruelty  and  co^ 
:vetoii6ness,  which,  vtiien  they  are  examined  narrowl;^ 
into,  iqppear  not  to  deserve  those  names  in  4iif 
potest  acceptation.  In  short,  there  hav^  been 
archbidiops  who  have  been  much  wementhan  Baof 
croft,  who,  by  their  good  humour  and  genermitjf^ 
have  been  more  esteemed  when  living,  and  tnoit 
lamented  at  their  death  ^"  >.f 

Amidst  the  jarring  testimonies  of  prejudice  mod 
passion,  occasioned,  for  the  most  part,  by  keen 
disapp<»ntment  and  neglect,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  truth.  The  private  feelings  of  such  a 
writer  are  minutely  recorded,  and  the  passions 
whidi  he  cherished  deprive  him  of  that;  Bix^ulty  pf 
investigation  as  to  motives,  which  must  first  he 
noted  before  we  predicate  any  thing  of  tctians. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  Puritan  writers  and 
their  modern  defenders,  one  and  all,  pursue  the 
3ame  beaten  track,  and,  determined  to  condenm  a 
man  who  did  not  espouse  their  cause,  and  who 
was  actuated  by  conscientious  motives  much  more 
than  they  pretended  to  be,  they  took  every  advan- 
tage to  establish  their  conclusions ;  and,  when  every 

*  Warner's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Eng,  vol.  ii,  p.  496,  497. 
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t>ther  resource  failed^  they  addressed  themselves  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  began  their  usual 
declamations  about  liberty  and  popular  rights.  It 
is  too  evident^  that  the  testimonies  of  Puritans 
must  be  received  with  caution,  for,  even  granting 
that  they  were  justified  in  their  opposition,  what 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  men  who  were  stimu* 
iated  by  hatred,  disappointment,  neglect,  enthu- 
Biasm,  love  of  novelty,  and  determined  opposition 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  ?  Often,  indeed, 
they  pretended  to  wish  for  fair  and  manly  argn- 
anent,  yet  what  was  their  conduct  when  put  to  the 
trial  ?  When  challenged  to  gird  up  their  loins  like 
men,  invited  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  discus* 
sion,  and  thoroughly  contest  their  points  of  dispute, 
did  they  accept  the  invitation,  or  boldly  come  for-^ 
ward  and  meet  their  opponents  by  sound,  scrip* 
tural,  and  rational  argument  I  Had  they  done  so, 
9ome  respect  might  have  been  shewn  to  their  intre- 
pidity, and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  at  the  present 
time  they  would  give  a  stffficient  reason  for  *^  the 
hope  that  is  in  them.''  But,  amid  the  numberless 
divisions,  strifes,  and  differences  of  opinion,  which 
characterised  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  do  still  distinguish  dissension 
from  the  Church,  (and  Dissension  or  Sectarianism 
carries  with  it  the  canker-worm  of  dissatisfaction, 
discordance,  and  private  interpretation,  which  eats 
it  in  its  very  vitals,)  amid  these,  I  say,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  thing  like  general  harmony  of  opiniou 
on  religious  matters,  and  nothing,  save  a  simulta- 
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neons  consent  to  vilify  and  oppose  the  Church  tmd 
the  civil  power.  I  do  not  deny,  that  there  might 
be  some  points  which  bore  hard  on  the  Puritans,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  modified,  and  rendered 
less  severe ;  but  where  is  the  government  that  is 
immaculate,  or  where  the  church  that  is  faultless  in 
its  administration  ?  If  they  had  been  successful  in 
modifying  the  Church  to  suit  their  own  wishes,, 
would  they  have  made  it,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  present  appearance  of  Dissent,  a  harmonious 
communion,  pure  and  faultless  ?  But  their  error  was^ 
that  they  rejected  all  authority  in  reasoning,  they, 
adopted  the  pernicious  system  of  private  interpret 
tation,  and  where  was  the  barrier  to  fanaticism? 
they  looked  with  contempt  on  human  learning,  and 
bow  could  they  escape  the  wild  dreams  of  a  heated 
imagination  ?  they  revelled  in  the  visionary  fanciea 
of  enthusi^m,  could  their  minds,  in  such  a  state, 
reflect  and  reason  with  impartiality?  Moreover, 
the  Puritans  fell  into  those  worst  of  all  errors  and 
extremes,  which  unfortunately  are  amply  inherited 
by  some  sects  of  the  present  day, — they  forgot 
that  many  parts  bf  the  sacred  Scriptures,  although 
adapted  to  our  instrilction  and  edification,  are  not 
applicable  to  us  in  our  circumstances,  but  strictly  to 
those  who  made  the  transition  from  paganism  and 
idolatry  to  Christianity, — they  forgot  that  the  apos- 
tolic times  were  widely  difierent  from  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century, — and  they  endeavoured  to  asn 
similate  every  expression  which  they  found  in  holy 
Scripture  to  their  own  visionary  ideas  of  spirituality. 
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Conld  mch  men^  then,  yi<dcnt  sticklers  for  private 
interpretation,  be  candid  judges,  or  eonld  it  be  ex-^ 
peeted  that  they  would  be  favourable  to  those  who 
jLofaiided  the  constitution  of  the  Church  against 
foreign  innovation  ? 

Our  great  authorities,  then^  in  ascertaining  the 
tktudi'  on  die  motives  and  actions  of  men  in  that 
age  of  fermentation^  are  those  who  write  in  defence 
^  the  Church,  for  this  reason,  that  tkejf  had  no 
prejudioes  to  gratify.  The  power  was  in  their 
haitd^,  and  they  were  required  to  exercise  it,  but 
to  whom  were  they  accountable  ?  Not  certainly  to 
the  Poritans,  who  were  but  a  party  in  the  notion. 
Unmoved' by  any  of  those  exdtements  of  passion 
which  the  Puritans  felt,  they  wrote  withoiit  any  prn 
vate  animosity.  Let  us  then  notice  the  testimonies  of 
other  writers  concerning  Archbishop  Bancroft,  for 
it  is  frotn  the  charact6r  of  the  clergy  that  we  can 
principally  arrive  at  a  right  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  ,Chnijch4  '*  He  was/'  says  Camden,  ^'  a 
person  of  singular  courage  and  prudence  in  all 
matters  relative. to  the  disclidine  and  establishment 
of  the  Church^."  Fuller  observes,  that  he  was  an 
ei«j^lbnt>'prea6h^^  l^^PPy  ^  raising  die'aflfections 
of  his  auditory,  which,  having  excite,  he  could 
preserve  till  the<;lose  of  Ms  sermon;  and  an  Indus* 
trious  Svriterj  as  his  Commentaries  on  the  Five 
BbpKs*  of  MbsesV  the  Lord's  Prayfer,  the  Creed, 
and.  Commandments,  with  other  portions  of  Scrip* 

*  'Ciilmdte'fr'Bi^i€Umcs,'by  Bishop  Gibson,  vol.  i.  c6L  M?i 
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tnre^  testify  ^  '^His  adversaries,''  says  this  old 
writer,  ''  describe  him  as  a  greater  statesman  than 
divine,  a  better  divine  than  preacher,  though  Us 
printed  Sermon  testifieth  his  abilities.  I  find  two 
fiftults  charged  on  his  memory,  cruelty  and  ^Mvetous* 
Bess.  To  the  first  it  is  confessed  he  was  most  stern 
and  stifi*  to  press  conformity ;  but  what  more  usual 
tlian  for  oBTenders  to  nickname  necessary  severity  as 
cmelty?  As  for  his  covetousness,  he  never  was 
observed  in  his  own  person  to  aim  at  the  enriching 
q£  his  kindred :" — "  his  clear  estate  at  his  death 
did  not  exceed  six  thousand  pounds ;  no  great  aam:. 
to  make  a  single  man  covetous,  who  had  sat'  si:^ 
years  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  somewhat' 
longer  in  London*.'' 


•       -i  K 


'  FuDer^fl  Church  History,  book  n^*  p.  56,  57*  , 
'  Wilson,  in  his  Life  of  King  James,  (apud  Complete  Hi^t* 
of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  10.)  "  A  witty  writer,"  says  Fujler, "  but 
more  a  satirist  than  a  historian,"  has  the  following  pasqmils  on 
his  memory,  for  his  alleged  covetousness,  whxch*  ai^  worthy  of 
notice,  as  that  writer  is  hostile  to  him, 

**  Here  lies  his  gTMe  in  oM  ^lay^clad^'   ' ,      .  •;     . 
Whodied  fi)rwantofwhathehad«"  ,..,;..    »,  ,*  : 

And  as  the  primate  at  one  time  canceled  his  first  ifi/j,  theibl^ 
lowing  distich  was  published :  ^. 

'*  He  who  never  repented  of  doing  ill,  .  .   ^ 

Repented  that  once  he  had  made  a  good  will." 

Fuller,  in  treating  this  primate  as  a  great  statesman,  and  the 
grand  champion  of  church  discipline,  observes  further,  <*  No 
wonder  if  those  who  were  silenced  by  him  in  the  church  were 
kmd  agamst  him  in  other  places.  David  speaketh  of  poison 
under  other  men's  lips.    The  Bishop  tasted  pkntifiUly  thereof 
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.  Abbot,  Laud's  violent  enemy^  succeeded  Bancroft 
in  the  primacy,  of  whom  more  particular  mention 
will  be  made  hereafter*  **  He  was  promoted  to 
Canterbury/'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  **  upon  the 
never  enough  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Bancroft^  that 
metropolitan  who  understood  the  church  excel* 

from  the  mouths  of  his  enemies,  till  at  last  he  was  so  habituated 
to  poisons,  (as  Mithridates)  that  they  became  food  to  him. 
Once,  a  gentleman  coming  to  meet  him,  presented  him  with  a 
libel  which  he  found  posted  on  his  door  :  but  he,  nothing  moved 
thereat,  said,  "  Cast  it  beside  an  hundred  more  which  He  here 
in  on  heap  in  my  chamber."  Other  two  anecdotes  I  xdkj 
give,  the  first  of  which  shews  that  he  was  not  so  severe  as  the 
Puritans  aver.  A  clergyman,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
deprived,  declared  to  him  that  he  could  not  conform.  **  How 
win  you  live,"  asked  the  primate,  "  if  put  out  of  your  bene- 
fice ?"  The  clergyman  replied,  that  he  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  beg,  and  resign  himself  to  Providence.  "  You  will  not 
need  to  do  that,"  said  the  Archbishop;  "come  to  me,  and 
I  will  take  order  for  your  maintenance."— Some  courtiers, 
during  Elizabeth's  reign,  indulging  in  gambling  above  their  in- 
comes, solaced  themselves  with  the  hope,  solvat  ecclena^  the 
church  wiU  pay  all.  Bancroft,  then  Bishop  of  London,  being 
informed  of  this,  contrived  to  disaj^int  them  of  some  of  the 
church-lands  which  the  queen  had  been  inclined  to  bestow  on 
^ro,  and  left  them  to  pay  for  their  folly  as  they  could  out  of 
their  own  purses. — It  is  said,  that  he  saved  the  lands  of  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  from  being  alienated  to  one  of  James's 
Scotch  &vourites,  by  his  speedy  and  seasonable  interposition. — 
As  to  his  preferments,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Llandafl^  he 
Uaed  to  call  that  bishopric  aff\  because  the  property  had  been 
lost ;  **  thence  he  was  translated  to  Exeter,  thence  to  Worcester, 
thence  to  Heaven." — See  Fuller,  book  x.  p.  56,  57,  Lans- 
downe  MSS.  vol.  xlix.  of  Bishop  Kennet*s  Collections,  from 
1600—1^20,  fol.  153.  155.  157. 
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lently,  and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  df  the  hands 
of  the  Calvinist  party^  and  very  mudi  subdued  the 
unruly  s^nrit  of  the  Nonconformists  by  and  after  the 
Conference  at  Hampton  Courts  countenanced  men 
of  the  greatest  parts  in  learning,  and  disposed  the 
clergy  to  a  more  solid  course  of  study  than  that .  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and,  if  he  had 
lived,  would  quickly  have  extinguished  all  that  in 
England  which  had  been  kindled  at  Geneva ;  or, 
if  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Bishop  Andrews,  Bi- 
8h(^  Overall,  or  any  man  who  understood  and  loved 
the  Church,  that  infection  .would  easily  have  been 
kept  out,  which  could  not  afterwards  be  so  easily 
expeUed  '^  In  a  word,  concerning  this  Primate,  Bis 
strictness  was  absolutely  necessary;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
times  would  have  been  restrained.  And  we  know 
that  his  vigilance  and  activity  gave,  as  Collier  ex- 
presses it,  *'  a  new  face  to  religion  ;**  the  services  of 
the  Church  were  performed  with  reverent  devotion, 
the  utmost  uniformity  prevailed  in  every  part,  the 
Common  Prayer  was  diligently  used  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth  \  And  whatever  may 
be  said  of  him,  there  is  this  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance, that  his  traducers  are  those  whom  he  silenced 
for  their  contumacy,  and  who  took  that  ignoble 

'  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  Oxford  ed.  1721,  vol.  i. 
p.  188. 

'  Collier's  Eccles.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  687|  &c. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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mode  of  retaGation^  by  Yilifying  his  memory  mik 
their  false  aspersions. 

This  inference  of  Lord  Clarendon  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  for  never  was  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  in  greater  peril  than  at  this  juncture.  Sur^ 
rounded  by  enemies  without,  and  attacked  by  traitors 
within,  every  thing  depended  on  the  disposition  of 
the  Metropolitan.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Church 
that  Abbot  succeeded ;  certain  it  is  that  the  Puritan 
faction  from  this  period  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  during  his  primacy  arose  those  evils  which  were 
entailed  on  his  succesi^or.  We  have  already  ob- 
served his  conduct  towards  Laud,  whom  he  pursued 
with  unrelenting  opposition,  raising  unfounded  ca«* 
iumnies  against  him,  and  taking  every  advantage  to 
blast  his  prospects  and  reputation.  He  had  indeed 
failed ;  still,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  Metro*- 
politan  who  had  always  signalised  himself  as  a  vio» 
lent  Puritan  leader  ?  Was  it  not  evident,  that  pro- 
tection and  patronage  would  be  awarded  to  all  who 
went  to  those  extremes  into  which  his  party  fell 
while  he  was  a  resident  in  the  University,  and 
which,  in  truth,  he  openly  declared,  by  the  share 
which  he  took  in  opposing  Laud's  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  St.  John's  ?  He  is  characterised  as 
being  ''  a  sound  Protestant,  a  thorough  Calvinist, 
an  avowed  enemy  to  Popery,  aod  even  suspected  of 
Puritanism,' ;"  as  if  no  one  could  be  a  "  sound  Pro- 

'  N^al's  Hist,  of  Puritaiis>  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 
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testant/'  and  '^  an  avowed  enemy  to  Popery^**  who 
was  not  a  follower  of  Calvin,  and  inclined  to  the 
Puritan  extravagances.  Abbot  was  doubtless  a 
good  and  a  learned  man,  but  he  was  not  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England.  "  He  considered,''  says 
the  noble  author  already  quoted,  ^*  the  Christian 
religion  no  otherwise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled 
Popery,  and  valued  those  men  most  who  did  that 
most  furiously.  He  enquired  but  little  after  the 
strict  observance  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or 
conformity  to  the  Articles  or  Canons  established, 
and  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  (Presbyterian)  disci^ 
pline  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  but  if  men  pru-* 
dently  forbore  a  public  reviling  at  the  hierarchy 
and  ecclesiastical  government,  they  were  secure 
from  any  inquisition  from  him,  and  were  equally 
preferred.  His  house  was  a  sanctuary  to  the  most 
eminent  of  the  factious  party,  and  he  licensed  their 
pernicious  writings'.*' 

The  advancement  of  Abbot  could  not  have  been 
beheld  by  Laud,  and  all  true  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  without  great  apprehensions.  Bancroft 
had  restrained  the  turbulence  of  the  Nonconformists ; 
and  even  in  Scotland  the  minions  of  discontentment 
were  not  very  numerous.  But  that  spirit  was  only 
dumbering,  which  was  to  rise  with  increased  fury* 
Abbot,  in  fact,  was  not  well  instructed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Churchy  and  his  strong  attachment  to 
Calvinism  made  him  disregard  its  divine  authority. 

*  ClarendoDi  ut  sup* 
L  2 
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His  learning  was  extensive  and  profound,  yet  he  did 
not  direct  it  at  all  times  with  candour  in  a  fair  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  remarked  of  him,  that  he  re- 
ceived one  preferment  after  another  until  he  had 
reached  the  primacy,  before  he  thoroughly  under* 
stood  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest ;  whereas,  his 
episcopal  cotemporaries  had  gone  through  all  the 
degrees  in  the  Church  before  they  had  been  pro- 
moted to  their  respective  Sees.  The  first  occasion 
of  his  advancement  was  at  the  period  of  his  journey 
into  Scotland,  in  1606 ;  for  from  this  period  must 
be  dated  hisextraordinary  elevationfrom  the  Deanery 
of  Winchester  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  little 
more  than  three  years.  On  the  death  of  his  first 
patron,  Thomas  Sackville^  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  appointed  chaplain  to  George 
Hume,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  one 
of  James'  favourites,  but  perhaps  the  wisest  and 
the  best  of  those  favourites  whom  the  monarch  se- 
lected from  his  native  kingdom.  The  object  of 
Abbot's  journey  was  to  establish  a  union  between  the 
Churches  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, he  acted  with  great  prudence  and  modera- 
tion K  It  was  while  he  was  in  Scotland  that  he 
drew  up  his  Narrative  of  the  trial  of  George  Sprot, 
for  hb  concern  in  the  famous  Gowry  conspiracy, 

^  Calderwood»  fol.  1680,  p.  588,  589.  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the 
Presbyterians,  1672,  p.  883.  Life  of  Laud,  p.  64.  Speed's 
History  of  Great  Britain,  book  x*  fol.  1227.  Petrie's  Compen- 
dious History  of  the  Catl^olic  Church,  &c.  folio.  Hague,  1662, 
vol.  iii.  p.  554. 
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at  whose  trial  Abbot  was  present  ^  His  remarks 
on  that  occasion  secured  for  him  the  favour  of 
James^  and>  as  that  prince  knew  well  the  turbu- 
lence and  fanaticism  of  the  Scots  at  that  period^  he 
conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  Abbot's  genius 
and  ability.  Having  been  further  consulted  by 
James  on  a  political  mediation  between  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  States  of  Holland  %  he  received 
on  that  occasion  a  singularly  confidential  letter 
from  the  monarch  \  In  1609,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Lichfield,  in  1610,  to  that  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1611,  on  the  death  of  Bancroft,  he 
was  removed  to  the  primacy  of  Canterbury ;  thus^ 
before  the  age  of  fifty  years,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  Church, — ^promotions,  per- 

'  The  Examinations,  Arraignment;  and  Conviction  of  Geo. 
Sprot,  Notary  at  Ayemouth,  together  with  his  constant  and  ex- 
traordinary behaviour  at  his  death,  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  12, 
1600.  Written  and  set  forth  by  Sir  William  Hart,  Knight, 
Lord  Justice  of  Scotland,  whereby  appeareth  the  treasonable 
device  betwixt  John  Earl  of  Gowry,  and  Robert  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  (commonly  called  Lesterig,)  plotted  by  them  for  the 
cruel  murthering  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign.  Before  which 
treatise  is  prefixed  also  a  Preface,  written  by  Geo.  Abbot,  Doc- 
tor in  Divinity,  and  Dean  of  Winchester,  who  was  present  at 
the  said  Sprot's  execution.  London,  printed  by  M.  Bradwood, 
for  William  Apsley,  1608,  4to.  pp.  60.;  the  Preface  extends 
to  thirty-eight  pages. 

'  Wilson's  King  James,  p.  37.  Camden's  Annals,  ad  an.  1609. 
Sanderson,  561. 

•  Sherlock's  (Master  of  the  Temple)  Vindication,  &c.  in  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Sherlock,  p.  4.     New  Observator,  vol.  iii.  No.  12. 
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liaps^  unexampled  since  ihe  era  of  the  Reformat 
tion^ 

The  bishops  about  the  court  had  ddsired  the  pro* 
motion  of  the  celebrated  Launcelot  Andrews,  then 
Bishop  of  Ely  ^  and  they  perhaps  calculated  with 
too  much  security  upon  the  king's  known  attach^ 
ment  to  that  distinguished  man^  without  making 
much  exertion.  "  The  world/'  we  are  informed, 
^  wanted  learning  to  know  ho.w  learned  he  was,  so 
skilled  in  all  (especially  oriental)  languages,  that 
some  conceived  he  might,  if  then  living,  almost 
have  served  as  an  interpreter  general  in  the  confb* 
sion  of  tongues  ^^  His  integrity,  uprightness,  and 
determined  adherence  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  were  also  well  known>  though  his  memory 
has  not  escaped  the  insolent  attacks  of  the  Puritan 
fkction\  But  the  King^s  favour  for  Abbot  was 
either  too  recent,  or  the  Earl  of  Dunbar's  interest 
succeeded  in  securing  his  nomination. 

A  certain  author  has  said  of  this  primate,  that 
*'  honest  Abbot  could  not  flatter  ^''  But  Abbot  was 
not  wanting  in  flattery  towards  his  royal  master, 
as  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  the  pamph- 
let already  referred  to,  testifies,  and  which  it  does 

\  Regist.  Bancrofii  fol.  p.  96.  Godwin,  de  Prsesul.  Ang.  4to. 
London,  1616,  p.  225.     Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  785. 

*  Heylin's  Hist,  of  Presbyterians^  p.  S83. 

•  Fuller's  Church  Hist.  xi.  p.  126. 

.   *  Prynne's  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  121. 
.  *  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  174.  j 
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not  appear  that  Walpole  had  perused.  He  speaks 
of  James,  (and  he  well  knew  the  monarches  failing,) 
as  one  *^  whose  life  hath  been  so  immaculate  and 
unspotted  in  the  world,  so  free  from  all  touch  of 
viciousness  and  staining  imputations,  that  even; 
malice  itself,  which  leaveth  nothing  unsearched^ 
eould  never  find  true  blemish  in  it,  nor  cast  probar 
ble  aspersions  on  it.  Zealous  as  David,  learned 
and  wise,  the  Solomcm  of  our  age;  religious  as 
Josias,  carefrd  of  spreading  Christ's  faith  as  Con-« 
stantine  the  Great,  just  as  Moses,  undefiled  in  aH 
his  wajs  as  a  Jehoshaphat  or  Hezekiah,  full  of 
clemency  as  another  Theodoras."  W^  are  not  in* 
formed  how  those  opinions  were  relished  by  the 
Puritans,  but  Abbot's  inclination  to  their  cause 
eould  make  those  pretended  self-denying  and  godly 
men  overlook  many  things.  They  would  not,  cer- 
tainly, be  altogether  pleased  at  seeing  the  *'  doc- 
trinal Papist"  extolled  in  such  language  as  the  pre* 
ceding,  yet  not  one  of  them  has  commented  on  the 
sentiments  of  Abbot,  although,  had  they  been  the 
declarations  of  Laud,  or  of  any  other  who  had 
opposed  their  Genevan  notions,  they  would  not 
have  passed  unnoticed.  Abbot,  however,  with  all 
his  Puritanism,  was  a  courtier,  and  he  was  not  un- 
concerned about  promotion  in  the  Church,  not- 
withstanding his  attachment  to  Nonconformity  and 
Calvinism.  Yet,  it  must  be  recorded  of  him,  that 
he  was  not  remarkably  ambitious,  and  his  modera- 
tion, though  ill-directed,  ought  at  least  to  secure 
for  him  respect,  in  connexion  with  his  learning. 
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The  Puritan  historian  has  a  remark^  however,  on 
this  occasion,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted...  Ue 
informs  us,  that  had  Abbot's  counsels  for  moderar^ 
tion  been  followed,  the  Church  would  have  beem 
saved  from  the  ruin  which  it  brought  on  itself. 
But  the  Church,  as  Neal  admits,  did  not  ruin  itself 
nor  would  it  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efforts  of  those  very  men,  or  their  successors,  whom 
Abbot  patronized,  and  Laud  opposed.  If  the  Church 
was  severe,  with  what  factions  was  it  not  surrounds 
ed,  and  how  many  enemies  could  it  not  reckon  who 
would  have  rejoiced  in  its  utter  annihilation  2  .  Nor 
would  the  Church  have  been  severe,  for  an  indinart 
tion  to  persecution,  at  least,  is  no  feature  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  it  not  been  virulently 
attacked  by  a  fanatical  faction,  who  continually 
annoyed  its  governors  by  declamations  about  refw^^ 
mation,  according  to  their  tender  consciences.  Gal-* 
vinistic  dogmas  about  election  and  predestination, 
and  a  thousand  visionary  subtleties,  which  they  £uh 
cied  to  be  the  certain  indications  of  spirituality  and 
evangelism ;  and  not  satisfied  with  expressing  their 
own  dissatisfaction,  its  opponents  were  zealous  in 
creating  a  partizanship,  and  in  exciting  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  people.  Conceiving  every  thing 
to  savour  of  Popery  which  was  not  Calvinistic,  they 
I  not  sparing  in  their  invectives  against  all  who 
\oould  not  perceive,  either  by  internal  evidence, 
piy  any  procei^  of  reasoning,  the  infaUible  in* 
ration  of  Calvin  s  opinions  and  writings.     The 

iitbi  however,  is,  that  the  Church  did  not  fall 
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until  it  was  undermined  by  a  faction  whom  it  had 
long  cherished  as  vipers  in  its  bosom.  Had  a  pre- 
late succeeded  Bancroft  in  that  age  of  polemical 
disputation  who  would  have  pursued  his  judicious 
measures^  who  can  tell  but^  in  aU  human  probability^ 
the  dreadful  catastrophes  of  the  next  reign  might 
have  been  avoided }  The  Church  had  sufficient 
power  to  restrain  extravagances^  but  it  was  a  task 
entailed  upon  Abbot's  successor  in  the  primacy^ 
though  by  no  means  too  much  for  his  vigorous 
mind^  to  combat  with  the  wild  and  irregular  notions 
of  men  who  had  been  thrust  into  benefices  by  Abbot, 
and  had  been  strengthening  themselves  during  his 
li£>4ime,  gaining  tiie  people,  and  aiming  at  popu- 
larity* For  all  men,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  were  promoted  equally  by  Abbot,  if 
they  were  Calvinists,  and  inclined  to  Puritanism : 
and  thus  it  was  that  James,  notwithstanding  his 
antipathy  to  the  malcontents,  unconsciously  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  evils  in  the  Church,  by  the 
promotion  of  Abbot,  however  excellent  the  new 
archbishop  was  in  himself  as  an  ecclesiastic,  apart 
from  his  official  duties,  and  the  patronage  he  awarded 
to  disappointed  ambition. 

The  new  primate  was  Laud's  inveterate  enemy. 
The  breach  between  them  was  now  wider;  for  Laud 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  conduct  during  his  election 
as  the  President  of  St.  John's.  He  could  not  in- 
deed feel  otherwise  than  mortified  that  he  had  been 
traduced  as  a  Papist,  and  that  the  scandal  had 
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reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  by  the  very  man  who 
had  been  its  original  mover. 

Laud>  now  a  chaplain  of  the  court,  naturally  ex- . 
pected  some  other  preferment,  especially  when  he 
^aw  the  good  fortune  of  his  adversary;  and  he 
lingered  about  the  court  for  three  years  in  this 
expectation.  Abbofs  influence,  however^  retarded 
his .  advancement ;  for  he  was  no  farther  noticed, 
fuid  he  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  court,  and  residing  altogether  at  his  College. 
But  he  sought  his  constant  friend.  Bishop  Neile, 
t;o  whom  he  communicated  his  resolution.  That 
excellent  prelate  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  was  weU  aware  to  whom 
Laud  was  indebted  for  the  neglect  he  experienced ; 
nevertheless,  he  advised  him  to  wait  another  year, 
before  he  took  this  decisive  step.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Bishop,  having  bestowed  on  him  the  pre^ 
bendary  of  Bugden,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  on 
December  1,  1615,  presented  him  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Huntingdon.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
EUesmere  died  in  1616,  and  Laud  saw  the  wisdom 
of  following  the  advice  of  Bishop  Neile.  James, 
disregarding  the  underhand  representations  of  Ab« 
bot's  party,  resolved  to  bestow  some  marks  of  fa- 
vour on  his  hitherto  neglected  chaplain,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  bestowed  on  him  the  Deanery  of 
Gloucester  then  vacant, — ^^a  dignity,  not  of  great 
value,  but  which  was  of  consequence  as  establishing 
his  reputation. 
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Here,  however,  it  is  necessaory,  in  order  farther 
to  observe  the  violent  antipathy  entertained  against 
Laud  by  the  Puritans,  to  notice  their  conduct  a 
little  before  this  period.  Dr.  Holland,  Rector  of 
Exeter  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
having  died  in  the  year  1612,  Dr.  Robert  Abbot, 
brother  to  the  archbishop,  was  appointed  his  sue* 
eessor.  He  was  a  man  much  more  amiable  than 
his  brother,  and  so  modest,  that  he  would  not  even 
accept  the  theological  chair,  until  his  brother  had 
procured  the  royal  mandate.  Nor  was  he  a  violent 
predestinarian,  or  firm  believer  in  the  Calvinistic 
tenets,  at  least  he  was  more  moderate  than  his  two 
predecessors  in  that  chair,  for  he  openly  expressed 
his  belief  in  sublapsarianism.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  of  course 
strongly  affected  towards  the  Puritans,  as  appears 
from  some  of  his  works,  particularly  his  Sermon  on 
the  110th  Psalm,  entitled  "  The  Exaltation  of  the 
Kingdom  and  Priesthood  of  Christ,"  dedicated  to 
Bishop  Babington,  published  at  London,  1601 ; 
Us  '^  Antichristi  Demonstratio,  contra  fabulas  ppn- 
tificias,  ineptam  Belarmini/'  &c.,  dedicated  to  King 
James,  1603 ;  and  his  "  Treatise  against  Bishops  J' 
Dr.  Abbot's  moderate  Calvinism,  however,  excited 
against  him  the  wrath  of  a  host  of  predestinarians, 
who,  liking  nothing  which  savoured  of  moderation, 
were  sturdy  champions  for  election  and  reproba* 
lion.  Yet,  being  a  dependent  on  his  brother,  or, 
at  least,  guided  very  much  by  his  advice,,  and  also 
favourable  to  Puritanism,  he  was  of  that  party 
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who  Tioleiitly  opposed  Laud,  and  now»  when  he 
wa$  resident  in  the  University,  he  thought  nothing 
would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Calvinistic  faction, 
than  to  give  a  proof  of  his  opposition. 

On  Shrove  Sunday,  1614,  Laud  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  University^  in  which  he  touched  on 
some  points,  about  which  the  Puritans/  as  usual^ 
took  alarm.  The  cry  had  been  set  up  against 
Arminianism,  by  men,  too,  who  seemingly  would 
not»  or  could  not,  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  Laud's  opinions  were  held  as  either  far 
vouring  that  system^  or  as  completely  Popish ;  for 
in  tMs  last  position,  the  Puritans  always  took  re« 
fiige.  Th^  either  imagined,  or  affected  to  imar 
gine,  that  Popery  and  Arminianism  were  synony** 
mous,  whereas  no  two  systems  are  more  at  variance  ; 
and,  besides,  among  the  different  orders  of  the 
Romish  Church,  there  were  many  who  were  aa 
violent  predestinarians  as  themselves.  The  Church 
of  RoiQe,  before  the  Reformation,  was  thoroughly 
Calvinistic  ^,  in  particular  the  Franciscans,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Dominicans.  Laud,  in 
this  sermon,  reflected  on  the  Presbyterians  with 
some  severity,  in  which  he  was  completely  justified 
on  account  of  their  late  proceedings.  Dr.  Abbot 
sopn  got  notice  of  Laud's  sermon,  at  which  he  tdt. 
no  small  indignation^  and  he  resolved  to  embracer 
the  .first  opportunity  of  exposing  his  opiniona.tor 
censure.    Accordingly,  being  Vice-chancellor  thi^£« 

• 

}  Dean  Tucker's  Letters  to  Dr.  Kippis»  p.  81,  &Ci. 
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year,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  St.  Petei^s  Church 
on  Easter-day,  in  which  he  made  allusions  to  Laud, 
which  'were  at  once  understood.  Laud,  then  Pre- 
sident of  St.  John's,  was  not  present  on  this  occa- 
jrion,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  attend  at  St.  Marjr's  Church  on  the  following 
Sunday,  when  the  sermon,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  was  again  to  be  delivered.  He  complied, 
and  heard  Dr.  Abbot  abuse  him  for  nearly  an  hour 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  such  kn  undisguised  man- 
ner^ that  he  was  actually  pointed  at  by  the  audi- 
tors. 

The  particular  passage  which  Laud  objected  to 
was  the  following — "  Some,*'  said  Dr.  Abbot,  "  are 
partly  Romish,  partly  English,  as  occasion  serves 
them,  that  a  man  might  say  unto  them,  nosier  cs,  an 
adversariorum  9  who,  under  pretence  of  truth,  and 
preaching  against  the  Puritans,  strike  at  the  heart 
and  root  of  the  religion  now  established  among  us. 
They  cannot  plead  that  they  are  accounted  Papists 
because  they  speak  against  the  Puritans,  but,  be- 
cause, being  indeed  Papists,  they  speak  nothing 
against  them.  If  they  do  at  any  time  speak  against 
the  Papists,  they  do  but  beat  a  little  about  the  bush, 
and  that  but  softly  too,  for  fear  of  waking  and  dis^ 
quieting  the  birds  that  are  in  it :  they  speak  nothing 
but  that  wherein  one  Papist  will  speak  against  an- 
other, as  against  equivocation,  the  Pope's  temporal 
power,  and  the  like,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  their 
blasphemous  speeches :  but  in  the  points  of  free- 
will, justification,  concupiscence  being  a  sin  after 
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baptism,  inherent  righteousness,  and  certainty  of 
salvation,  the  Papists  beyond  the  seas  can  say  they 
are  wholly  theirs ;  and  the  Recusants  at  home  make 
their  boast  of  them.  In  all  thmgs  they  keep  them* 
selves  so  near  the  brink,  that  upon  occasion  they 
may  step  over  to  them.  Now,  for  this  speech,  that 
the  Presbyterians  are  as  bad  as  the  Papists,  there  is 
a  sting  in  the  speech,  which  I  wish  had  been  left 
out,  for  there  are  many  churches  beyond  the  seas, 
which  contend  for  the  religion  established  among 
us,  and  yet  have  approved  and  admitted  Presby- 
tery." After  defending  Presbytery  for  a  considera^ 
ble  time,  he  then  exclaimed,  *^  Might  not  Christ 
say.  What  art  thou  ?  Romish  or  English  ?  Papist  or 
Protestant  ?  Or,  what  art  thou  ?  a  mongrel  com* 
pound  of  both;  a  Protestant  by  ordination,  a  Papist 
in  point  of  free-will,  inherent  righteousness,  and 
the  like.  A  Protestant  in  receiving  the  Sacrament, 
a  Papist  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament.  What  ? 
Do  you  tliink  there  are  two  heavens  ?  If  there  be, 
get  you  to  the  other,  and  place  yourselves  there, 
for  unto  this  where  I  am  ye  shall  not  come  *.** 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  singular  eloquence  of 
Dr.  Abbot ;  and  because  Laud  did  not  hold  the  ojh- 
nions  of  St.  Augustine  and  Calvin  about  free-will, 
inherent  righteousness,  the  sacraments,  and  the  po« 
lity  of  the  Church,  he  was  condemned  from  the 
ncdpit  of  St  Mary's  as  a  Papist  Laud  immediately 
vote  to  Bishop  Neile,  to  receive  his  advice,  as  he 
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*  HeyGa,  p.  61, 62.     Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  61?. 
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felt  himself  almost  called  upon  to  answer  these  scur- 
rilous and  &lse  charges.  **  I  came  time  enough/ 
says  Laud  to  that  prelate,  '^  to  be  at  the  rehearsal 
of  this  sermon,  upon  much  persuasion,  where  I  was 
fain  to  sdt  patiently,  and  hear  myself  abused  almost 
an  hour  together,  being  pointed  at  as  I  sat.  For 
this  present  abuse  I  would  have  fain  taken  no  notice 
of  it,  but  that  the  whole  University  did  apply  it  to 
me ;  and  my  own  friends  tell  me  I  shall  sink  my 
credit,  if  I  answer  not  Dr.  Abbot  in  his  own.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  a  business  of  this  kind,  I  will  not  be 
swayed  from  a  patient  course ;  only  I  desire  your 
Lordship  to  vouchsafe  me  a  direction  what  to  do.*' 
Bishop  Neile,  however,  it  would  appear,  advised 
faim  not  to  excite  a  quarrel,  for  the  matter  went  no 
farther;  and  as  Abbot  was  soon  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  through  his 
brother's  influence,  though  not  without  considera- 
ble opposition.  Laud  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
engage  in  a  dispute  with  one  who  was  now  advanced 
to  so  high  a  station  in  the  Church.  Abbot  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  divinity  chair  by  the  famous  Dr.  John 
Prideaux,  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  "  who  proved,** 
says  Heylin,  "  a  violent  assertor  of  all  the  Calvinian 
rigours,  in  the  matter  of  predestination,  and  the 
points  depending  thereupon,  as  appears  by  his  first 
lecture,  De  Absoluto  Decreto,  and  the  rest  which 
followed." 

After  Laud*s  promotion  to  the  Deanery  of  Glou- 
cester, he  resigned  his  Rectory  of  West  Tilbury,  in 
Essex.     When  he  received  the  appointment  from 
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James,  h6  was  commanded  to  reform  and  set  in 
order  what  was  necessary  in  that  cathedral,  for  no 
church  in  England  was  so  ill  govemed.  Dr*  Miles 
Smith,  for  his  care  in  the  part  assigned  him  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  had  been  advanced  to  that 
see.  'He  was  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  greatly  inclined 
towards  the  Puritans,  on  which  account  the  cathe- 
dral, and  indeed  many  of  the  churches  in  the  dio- 
cese, were  approximated  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
appearance  of  conventicles.  Laud,  instructed  by 
the  king,  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  and  found  the 
cathedral  in  a  state  of  decay.  He  immediately 
called  a  chapter  of  the  prebends,  in  which  two  acts 
were  passed,  the  one  ordering  a  speedy  repair  of  the 
church,  the  other  ordering  the  removal  of  the  com- 
munion table  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  re- 
commending a  becoming  reverence  and  devotional 
feeling  to  the  clergy  and  officers  of  the  cathedral 
when  they  entered,  as  had  been  always  the  practice 
of  true  worshippers,  and  not  to  follow  the  fashion 
of  the  Puritans,  who  were  accustomed,  like  their 
brethren  in  Scotland,  to  treat  the  churches  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  to  exult  in  doing  so,  fre- 
quently sitting  with  their  hats  on  during  divine 
service,  and  rushing  in  and  out  of  the  church  in 
mobs,  without  any  appearance  of  reverence  for  the 
great  Being  i*i  whose  more  immediate  presence 
they  had  been,  thus  making  an  improvement  on  the 
passage  of  Scripture,  that  "  God  is  not  confined  to 
temples  made  with-  hands."  Those  proceedings 
were  beheld  with  great  indignation  by  the  bishop. 
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who  openly  expressed  his  indignation;  but  he  found 
the  new  Dean  by  no  means  inclined  to  gratify  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  sectarians  in  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter. So  enraged,  indeed^  was  Dr.  Smith,  that  he 
declared,  unless  those  acts  were  revoked,  he  would 
never  again  enter  the  cathedral  while  he  lived ;  and 
he  adhered  to  his  resolution.  One  of  his  chaplains, 
however,  took  up  the  affair,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite,  through  means  of  seditious  letters,  a  tumult 
in  the  city^  The  Puritans  ''  were  grown  multitu- 
dinous,'' says  Heylin,  "  by  reason  of  the  short  stay 
which  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  had  made  in  the 
city,  the  dull  connivance  of  their  Bishop,  and  the 
remiss  government  of  the  Metropolitan,  so  that  it 
seemed  both  safe  and  easy  to  some  of  the  rabble  to 
make  an  outcry  in  all  places  that  Popery  was  in- 
tsroduced-^that  the  transforming  of  the  communion 
table  into  an  altar,  with  the  worship  and  obeisance 
rendered  to  it,  were  popish  superstitions,  and  the 
like.''  The  civil  authorities  interposed,  and  after 
committing  some  persons  to  prison,  and  threaten- 
ing others  for  their  outrageous  disorders,  they  sent 
notice  to  Laud,  who  immediately  wrote*  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  explaining  his  conduct,  and 
maintaining  that  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to 
the  established  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  ^ 

Having  thus  discharged  his  duty  at  Gloucester^ 

*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  63—66. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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Load  retmrned  to  court*  In  the  mean  time^  his 
treatment  from  Dr.  Abbot  had  been  represented  to 
James  by  Bishop  Neile,  at  which  the  King  ex- 
pressed considerable  indignation.  A  representation 
was  also  given  of  the  danger  which  might  in  future 
tesult  to  the  Churchy  were  such  proceedings  to  pass 
unnoticed,  more  especially  as  the  Calvinists  at  Oxford 
were  diligently  training  numbers  of  the  students  to 
succeed  them  in  the  promulgation  of  their  opi- 
nions. After  mature  deliberation.  Laud  and  the 
clergy  about  the  court  procured  directions  for  the 
better  government  of  the  University,  which  were 
dispatehed,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1616,  to  the 
Vice-chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  Colleges.  Those 
directions,  which  ought  to  have  been  issued  some 
years  sooner,  contain  the  first  official  disapprobation 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinists  and  supralapsarians, 
as  will  be  seen  from  their  nature.  They  are  to  the 
following  eflfect : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  all  who 
take  any  degree  in  schools,  subscribe  the  three  arti- 
cles in  the  thirty-sixth  Canon. 

''  2.  That  no  preachers  be  allowed  to  preach  in 
the  town,  but  such  as  are  every  way  conformable  by 
subscription,  and  every  other  way. 

"  3.  That  all  students  do  resort  to  the  sermons 
at  St.  Mary's,  and  be  restrained  from  going  to  any 
other  church  in  the  time  of  the  sermons  at  St. 
Mary's  ;  and  that  provision  be  made,  that  the  ser- 
mons in  St.  Mary's  be  diligently  made  and  per- 
formed both  before  and  after  noon. 
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''  4.  That  the  ordinary  Divmity  Act  be  constantly 
kept,  with  three  replicants. 

**  5.  That  there  be  a  greater  restraint  of  scholars 
hannting  town-houses,  especially  in  the  night. 

''  6.  That  all  scholars,  both  at  the  chapels  and  at 
the  schools,  keep  their  scholastic  habits. 

**  7.  That  young  students  in  divinity  be  directed 
to  study  such  books  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
excited  to  bestow  their  time  on  the  Fathers  and 
Councils,  schoolmen,  histories,  and  controversies, 
and  not  to  insist  too  long  upon  compendiums  and 
abbreviatures,  making  them  the  grounds  of  their 
study  in  divinity. 

'^  8.  That  no  man,  either  in  pulpit  or  schools,  be 
suffered  to  maintain  dogmatically  any  point  of  doc- 
trine that  is  not  allowed  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

"  9.  That  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  the  two  Pro- 
fessors, or  two  Heads  of  Houses,  do,  at  such  times 
as  his  Majesty  resorts  into  those  parts,  wait  upon  his 
Majesty,  and  give  his  Majesty  a  just  account  how 
these  his  Majesty's  instructions  are  observed. 

''  10.  Let  no  man  presume,  of  what  condition  or 
degree  soever,  not  to  yield  his  obedience  to  these  his 
Majesty's  directions,  lest  he  incur  such  censures  as 
the  statutes  of  this  University  may  justly  inflict  upon 
such  transgressors." 

These  directions,  evidently  levelled  against  the 
Puritans,  are,  it  must  be  conceded,  not  altogether 
justifiable,  (although  the  last  is  indeed  a  qualifica- 

M  2 
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lion,)  inasmuch  as  they  deprived  the  University  of 
its  independence,  and  subjected  it  completely  to  the 
control  of  the  king.  But  the  state  of  the  times  ren- 
dered such  instructions  necessary;  and  the  conster- 
nation of  the  Puritan  faction,  when  they  were  made 
known  at  Oxford,  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
monarch  and  his  advisers,  in  thus  placing  a  timely 
restraint  on  the  progress  of  sectarian  partisanship 
and  enthusiasm. 
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CHAPITER  V. 

1616—1619. 

Remarks  on  the  state  of  Scotland — James  resolves  to  visit  thai 
kingdom — Remarkable  violence  of  the  Presbyterian  mtnu* 
ters — Proposal  for  a  union  between  Scotland  and  England 
defeated — Consecration  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  at  Westmin- 
ster— Departure  of  James — His  arrival  in  Scotland — Laud 
accompanies  him — The  Scottish  Parliament — The  Perth  Ar* 

.  tides -^General  Assembly — Ratification  of  the  Perth  Articles 
— Return  of  James  to  England^-~Laud  arrives  at  Oxford*^ 
Is  inducted  into  the  Rectory  of  Ibstock — Death  of  Dr.  Robert 
Abbots  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

This  year  King  James  resolved  to  undertake  a 
journey  into  his  native  kingdom,  which  he  had  not 
visited  since  his  accession  to  the  English  crown. 
He  had  indeed  promised^  in  his  farewell  address 
delivered  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  that 
he  would  visit  his  ancient  people  every  third  year, 
and  that,  as  his  good  fortune  had  now  made  him 
more  powerful,  he  was  more  able,  and  he  would 
be  more  inclined,  to  attend  to  their  interests,  and 
to  consult  their  welfare.  The  tears  which  were 
shed,  however,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  when  they  beheld  the  representative  of 
their  ancient  sovereigns  finally  departing  from 
among  them,  depriving  them  of  the  gaudy  splen- 
dour of  a  court,  to  a  kingdom  which  they  not  only 
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considered  foreign^  but  also  hostile, — ^where,  in 
all  probability,  their  own  barren  and  uncultivated 
country  would  be  speedily  forgotten  amidst  English 
splendour  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  English  plains, 
were  those  of  deep  regret,  as  resulting  from  their 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  from  their 
veneration  to  their  sovereign,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  turbulence  and  rudeness,  had  conti- 
nually resided  amongst  them.  The  hatred  and  strife 
which  had  been  long  cherished  against  their  more 
powerful  southern  neighbours  were  not  yet  for- 
^tten :  they  recollected  the  fearful  inroads  which 
tJie  English  armies  had  made  into  their  country, 
and  the  marks  of  devastation  which  they  had  left 
behind.  The  fatal  and  melancholy  disaster  of 
Flodden  was  within  the  memory  of  their  parents : 
and  little  more  than  half  9  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  surrender  at  Solway,  and  their  complete 
defeat  at  Pinkey,  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
Numerous  minor  engagements,  especially  on  the 
Borders,  had  farther  tended  to  increase  the  mutual 
exasperation:  the  English  looked  on  them  with 
contempt,  they  on  the  English  with  hatred:  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  her  persecution  of  Mary,  and 
the  subserviency  of  the  Regent  Moray,  had  com- 
pleted their  subjection  to  the  English  influence, 
while  the  Regents  who  succeeded  him  were  afraid 
to  displease  a  neighbour  so  powerful  and  so  danger- 
ous. Not  calculating  on  the  advantages  which  must 
ensue  from  a  union  with  a  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bour,  they  imagined  that  they  beheld  the  independ- 
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mice  of  their  country,  for  which  their  fatiiers  liad  so 
nobly  and  so  successfully  fought  at  Bannockbum, 
and  which,  during  three  centuries  afterwards,  they 
had  guarded  with  vigilancp  and  determination,  at 
once  sacnrificed  in  a  manner  inglorious  to  their  form^ 
renown  in  arms ;  not  decided  by  the  sword,  but 
controled  by  a  destiny  inevitable. 

Yet  the  reformation  from  Popery  had  engrossed 
much  of  their  attention.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  still  a  numerous  and  powerful  party,  headed 
by  many  of  the  northern  chiefs ;  and  religious  dis* 
putes  characterized  the  age  as  one  a[  strife,  tur* 
bulence,  and  sedition ;  giving  sufficient  indications 
of  the  approaching  reign  of  violence  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  departure  of  James  was  for* 
gotten  amidst  theological  contentions:  the  disci-^ 
pies  of  Geneva  had  succeeded  in  disseminating  the 
Presbyterian  notions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lowland  counties,  particularly  the  western  dis- 
tricts ;  and  had  taught  the  people  to  behold  theif 
sovereign  as  one  who  temporized  with  circum- 
stances, and  was  inclined  to  impose  on  them  a 
Church  and  a  ritual  which  they  conceived  little 
better  than  Popish.  They  forgot  that  the  ancient 
constitution  of  their  Church,  before  it  was  subject 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  had  been  thoroughly  Epis- 
copal \  and  their  fiery  leaders  failed  not  to  foment 

*  Bishop  Lloyd's  History  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  when  they  first  received  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. Bishop  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Brittanic^,  London,  fp], 
1685.     Goodall's  Essay  on  the  Ciddees,  apud  Bishop  Keith. 
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the  excitement  of  feeling  by  thar  partial  and  prer 
judiced  representations.  Accordingly^  the  measures 
of  James  in  Scotland  had  been  extremely  unpo- 
pular; the  Scots  charged  him  with  listening  to 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  their  country^  and  who 
judged  of  its  inhabitants  from  themselves ;  and 
they  had  invariably  displayed  that  determined  op- 
position, which  no  arguments  or  concessions  of  the 
monarch  could  induce  them  to  forego. 

I9  the  year  1604>5  a  political  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  had  been  proposed  by  James  to  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere 
procured  with  difficulty  the  nomination  of  forty-rfive 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Scots  ^  On  the 
IJth  of  July,  in  that  year,  the  Scottish  Parliament 
assembled  at  Perth,  who,  when  the  measure  was 
proposed,  heard  it  with  alarm  and  apprehension. 
An  intimation,  however,  was  conveyed  to  the  nobi- 
lity from  James,  that  a  speedy  compliance  could 
alone  avert  his  displeasure,  and,  unable  to  contend 
with  their  sovereign,  they  yielded  with  reluctance. 
Thirty-six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet 
those  of  England.  But  numerous  obstacles  caused 
the  intended  union  to  be  postponed,  and  afterwards 
to  be  finally  abandoned  '. 

Although  the  commissioners  assembled  at  West- 
minster had  abandoned  the  measure  as  imprac- 

*  King  James's  Works,  p.  159. 

*  MSS.  State  Papers  in  the  Advoc.  Lib.  Edin.  Spottiswoode, 
History,  p.  31%'  Joiirnab  of  the  Commons,  vol.  i.  p.  SI  8.  Pari. 
1 7.  James  VI. 
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ticable^  it  was  still  cherished  ia  secret  by  James. 
For  this  purpose^  his  first  intentions  were  to  effect 
an  uniformity  of  religion — a  union  of  the  two 
churches.  James,  who  was  a  zealous  Episcopalian, 
was  exasperated  against  the  Presbyterians  on  ac- 
count of  their  intolerant  spirit ;  they  attempted  to 
justify  all  their  excesses  by  examples  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  thence  they  inculcated  rigidly  on 
their  followers  '^  to  go  and  do  likewise."  But  not 
the  less  did  he  recollect  their  bitter  animosity  and 
hatred  towards  his  mother-^ how  they  had  defended 
the  murder  of  the  most  beautiful  princess  in  Chris- 
tendom, how  they  had  traduced  her  memory,  and 
personaUy  insulted  himself  ^     The  revival  of  Eps- 

'  On  one  occasion,  James,  before  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
commanded  her  to  be  prayed  for  in  all  religious  assemblies, 
and  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  on  which  Adamson, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  to  preach.  But  the  Pres- 
b3rterian  ministers,  on  the  day  appointed,  placed  a  miserable 
young  fimatic  named  John  Couper,  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles' 
Church,  where  the  service  was  to  be  performed.  The  king, 
who  was  in  his  own  seat,  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Master 
John,  that  place  was  designed  for  another,  yet  since  you  are 
there,  do  your  duty,  and  obey  the  charge  to  pray  for  my 
mother."  Couper  replied,  that  he  would  pray  as  the  Spirit 
directed  him,  and  immediately  began  a  tirade  of  the  most 
abusive  invectives  against  the  queen.  The  king  interrupted 
him,  whereupon  he  thumped  the  pulpit,  exclaiming,  *'  This  day 
shall  bear  witness  against  you  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Woe 
be  to  thee,  O  Edinburgh,  for  tlie .  last  of  thy  plagues  shall  be 
the  worst ;"  and  immediately  he  came  do^  from  the  pulpit, 
and  departed,  "  followed  by  the  whole  wives  in  the  Kirk.*' 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode's  History,  p.  351.    Sanderson,  p.  120. 
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copacy  had  been  attempted  before  the  Accessicm, 
but  the  preachers  discovered  it^  and  opposed  it 
with  industrious  zeal.  They  met  without  permis-f 
sion  of  the  civil  power,  nay,  in  direct  opposition  to 
it^  at  Aberdeen,  in  July^  1605,  and  constituted  a 
General  Assembly,  for  which  act  they  were  punished 
by  the  government  \  Shortly  afterwards  the  Mel- 
villes  were  summoned  to  court,  to  answer  for  their 
turbulence,  where  the  "  venerable  Andrew**  in  par- 
ticular, the  elder  of  the  brothers,  behaved  with  his 
accustomed  rashness.  The  sermons  of  the  English 
clergy  were  heard  with  the  utmost  contempt,  the 
service  was  beheld  with  abhorrence,  and  spokeaa 
of  with  levity.  Several  epigrams  were  written 
to  ridicule  the  Church ' ;  one  of  whichj  of  an  ex- 
John  Welch,  another  &natic,  whom  the  eathusiasts  believed  to 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  was  of  the  same  description.  Some 
of  his  sermons  are  printed,  and  are  remarkable  for  his  *'&mi- 
liantie  with  his  Maker."  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  dedar^t 
that  his  common  effusions  were  also  abundantly  treasonable.  In 
the  year  1596  he  had  the  insolence  to  declare  from  the  pulpit 
in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  that  *'  the  king  was  possessed 
with  a  devil,  and  one  devil  being  put  out,  seven  more  were  en- 
tered in  place,  and  that  his  subjects  might  lawfully  rise^  and 
take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand" — Tantane  animis  coelestibm 
tree? 

'  Only  nineteen  individuals  composed  this  Assembly  out  of 
fifty  Presbyterians,  The  majority  of  the  ministers  were  averse 
to  it.     Spottiswoode,  Hist.  p.  487. 

'  Calderwood's  History,  p.  537,  &c.  Spottiswoode's  History, 
p.  500.  Calderwood's  MS.  vol.  v.  ad  an.  160G.  Woodrow'a 
MSS.  vol.  i.  folio,  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. 
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tremely  reprehensible  description,  breathing  the 
geniune  spirit  of  Calvinism^  had  found  its  way  to 
the  long  ^  And  when  Melville  had  been  summoned 
before  the  Council  to  assign  a  reason  for  his  licen- 
tious fi-eedom,  he  had  not  only  reviled  the  Church 
of  England,  but  had  abused  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
who  was  present,  because  he  opposed  the  extra- 
vagancies of  Puritanism,  blamed  him  for  introduc- 
ing what  those  zealots  called  **  corruptions,  vanities, 
and  superstitions,''  into  the  Church',  addressed 
that  venerable  prelate  as  the  enemy  of  the  Re^ 
formed  Churches,  and,  boldly  advancing  towards 
him,  shook  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  termed  them 
Romish  rags.  Such  was  the  insolence  of  those 
worthy  coadjutors  of  the  English  Puritans  in  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  contempt  of  all 
well-regulated   civil   authority.     But  James   con- 

'  Calderwood  and  Wodrow,  ut  sup.  Spottiswoode,  p.  600. 
The  foUowing  is  the  Epigram,  which  has  been  oflen  printed. 

**  Cur  stant  clausi  Anglis  libri  duo,  regia  in  ara, 
Lumina  cseca  duo,  pollubra  sicca  duo  ? 

Num  sensinn  cultumque  Dei  tenet  Anglia  clausum 
Lumine  caeca  suo,  sorde  sepulta  sua  ? 

Romano  et  ritu  dum  regalem  instruit  aram 
Purpuream  purget  religiosa  lupam." 

•  Spottiswoode,  who  was  present^  says  (History,  p.  500.)  tliat 
Melville's  behaviour  was  more  like  that  of  a  madman  than  a 
divine.  The  Dissenting  Calvinists  invariably  followed  the  no- 
tions of  their  oracle,  Calvin,  who  was  pleased  to  condescend 
on  the  Liturgy  and  Service  of  the  Church,  that  they  were 
"  iolerabiles  ineplue  /" 
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trived  to  punish  them  for  their  insolence/  and  An- 
drew Melville,  in  particular,  never  returned  to  the 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had  excited  by 
his  furious  and  intolerant  zeal. 

Various  were  the  disputes  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  years  1606  and  1610,  the  year  in  which 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode  and  the  Bishops  of  Gal- 
loway and  Brechin  were  consecrated  at  Westmin- 
ster. In  1612,  Episcopacy  was  completely  re-esta- 
blished in  Scotland,  and  the  prelates  shewed  their 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  Church  by  their  zeal- 
ous opposition  to  Popery,  more  especially  in  the 
prosecution  of  Ogilvy,  a  Jesuit,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  *.  They  endeavoured,  by  every  expe- 
dient, to  convince  the  people  of  their  attachment  to, 
and  zeal  for,  the  Church ;  nor  would  they  have  been 
unsuccessful,  had  they  not  been  opposed  by  new 
zealots. 

The  promise  made  by  James  to  visit  Scotland 
every  third  year  had  been  hitherto  unfulfilled,  by 
reason  of  his  negligence  and  his  poverty.  At  this 
time,  however,  he  had  received  a  supply  of  money 
by  his  negotiations  with  the  Dutch,  and  he  prepared 
to  perform  his  engagement.  He  had  not  relin- 
quished his  hopes  of  the  desired  union  of  the  king- 
domsy  and  he  naturally  thought  that  his  presence 
might  tend  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  further  his 
wise  intentions.  The  king  made  a  careful  selection 
of  those  w^ho  were  to  accompany  him,  and  Laud 

'  Spottiswoode,  p.  521,  522,  523.     Calderwood,  p.  649. 
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was  included  in  the  number ;  because,  besides  the 
favour  which  he  at  this  time  enjoyed^  his  well* 
known  alnlities  might  be  of  service  among  the 
northern  enthusiasts.  The  grand  objectiif  the  king, 
in  the  first  instance^  was  to  effect  a  uniformity  in 
the  two  Churches ;  a  measure  not  only  expedient, 
but  highly  justifiable^  especially  in  times  when  it  had 
not  been  discovered,  as  the  experience  of  the  last 
century  has  proved,  that  two  separate  Protestant 
establishments  may  exist  in  a  kingdom  united  in 
political  force,  and  yet  each  have  a  different*  eccle- 
siastical constitution.  **  In  the  next  century,"  says 
L^ng,  ^'  their  posterity  discovered,  nor  was  experi- 
ence necessary  to  prove,  that  if  the  relative  obliga- 
tions, to  government  are  the  same,  uniformity  of 
religious  or  of  municipal  laws  is  not  essential  to  an 
incorporating  union."  These  opinions,  however, 
must  be  received  with  very  great  limitations,  and  as 
only  applicable  in  some  instances  and  in  a  more  en- 
lightened age ;  for  had  Presbytery,  Puritanism,  or 
Calvmism  (for  these  names  are  all  synonymous)  been 
established  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Scot- 
tish votaries  of  Geneva  been  gratified,  where  would 
have  been  the  security  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Leagued  as  they  had  been  with  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land, even  when  they  had  not  thoroughly  adopted 
the  order  of  Calvin,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
still  more  united  with  them  at  this  time,  since  they 
viewed  the  Puritan  cause  as  their  own,  and  as 
congenial  to  their  feelings,  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
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land  would  have  £edleD^  it  would  have  passed^  aa  it 
latterly,  did,  into  the  hands  of  demagogues,  who, 
when  they  did  ohtain  the  mastery  both  in  England 
and  Scotlawl,  were  not  one  whit  behind  their  P(q^ah 
predecessors  in  insolence  and  persecution.  And  it 
certainly  does  ill  become  factious  men  of  the  present 
day  to  charge  the  Church  of  England  with  cruelty 
and  intolerance  towards  the  Puritans ;  since  those 
very  factions,  as  they  themselves  admit,  were  striv- 
ing to  overturn  the  state,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  a  tender  conscience.  The  unhappy  primacy 
of  Abbot  was  fostering  the  dark  and  daring  spirit 
of  Calvinism ;  men  were  admitted  into  the  Church 
who  were  secretly  undermining  its  foundatimis. 
The  Church,  under  this  Primacy,  was  too  visibly 
hastening  to  its  fall ;  for  it  had  less  to  fear,  as  the 
issue  proved,  from  those  without,  than  from  those 
within.  Hence,  then,  in  general,  uniformity  of 
religious  laws  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  it  is  only 
because  the  legal  church-establishment  of  Scotland 
at  present  is  somewhat  different  from  the  plan  of 
its  first  supporters ;  it  is  because  the  insufferable 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  that  precious  speci- 
men of  Calvinistic  intolerance  and  rebellion,  is  sup- 
pressed; it  is  because  frequent  intercourse  with 
their  more  learned  and  more  polished  neighbours  of 
England  has  softened  the  rude  asperity  and  gloomy 
fiinaticism  of  the  descendants  of  the  Covenanters ; 
it  is  because  the  rage  for  covenanting  chivalry  has 
passed  away,  and  the  consolidated  civil  laws  of  Great 
Britain  alike  prevail  over  the  religious  and  nuuu- 
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cipal  laws  of  Scotland,  which  are  now  in  force ;  it 
tB,  in  short,  because  Calvinism  has  lost  its  power, 
and,  consequently,  is  shorn  of  its  intolerance,  that 
two  different  Pro/e^/ofi/  establishments  can  co-exist, 
holding,  in  general,  the  same  doctrinal  truths,  and 
that  '*  uniformity  of  religious  or  municipal  laws  is 
not  essential  to  an  incorporating  union.'* 

Laud  having  been  appointed  to  accompany  James, 
on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1617,  the  monarch  began 
his  journey.  We  are  informed,  that  as  he  passed 
through  Lincoln,  he  was  magnificently  entertained 
by  Laud's  constant  friend.  Dr.  Neile,  the  Bishop  of 
the  See.  He  had  previously  dispatched  commis- 
moners  to  Scotland,  to  make  some  preparations  for 
his  arrival;  and  among  the  rest,  as  he  did  not 
ohoose  to  patronise  the  rhodomontade  and  extem- 
porimeous  effusions  of  the  Calvinists,  or  to  attend 
their  conventicles,  to  repair  the  chapel-royal  at  the 
palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  that  public  worship  might 
be  celebrated  in  it  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  This  exercise  of  conscience  the 
zealots  of  Edinburgh  chose  to  consider  as  a  re- 
markable innovation ;  and  seeing  a  few  decorations 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  (for  it  had  been 
almost  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  since  the  reign  of 
Mary),  a  report  was  instantly  spread,  that  mass  was 
to  be  introduced,  and  their  preachers  assisted  in 
publishing  the  falsehood ;  so  grossly  ignorant  were 
they  of  the  Church  they  reviled.  Cowper,  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  though  an  amiable  man,  dean  of 
the  chapel-royal,  having  been  formerly  a  zealous 
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lalvinist^  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  populace^ 
and  wrote  to  Spottiswoode,  who  was  now  in  the 
primacy  of  St.  Andrew's ;  but  the  Archbishop  justly 
treated  his  fears  as  visionary  and  groundless.  The 
other  bishops,  however,  succeeded  in  restraining 
some  of  the  arrangements  in  the  chapel,  for  which 
they  were  reproved  by  the  king,  who  ascribed  it  to 
their  narrow  views,  and  unceremoniously  told  them, 
that  he  would  bring  with  him  some  English  theolo* 
gians  to  enlighten  their  minds. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  king  arrived  in  Scotland, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  joy.  His  learning  was  gratified  by  an  exhibition 
of  pedantry  from  the  Scottish  Universities,  particu- 
larly those  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh;  and  hia 
wit,  by  puns  on  the  names  of  the  professors  ^  But 
the  afi&irs  of  the  Church  required  his  especial  care. 
Although  the  Episcopal  Church  was  established,  and 
its  government  thoroughly  primitive,  yet  it  re- 
tained the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship — a  form,  as 
Lord  Kaimes  well  expresses  it,  fit  only  for  philoso- 
phers. Its  rude  simplicity  seemed  to  enthusiasts 
pure  and  divine ;  but  to  the  rational,  nothing  could 
be  more  indecorous  and  illiberal.  The  Scottish 
Church  wanted  that  admirable  protection  against 
fanaticism,  preservative  of  vital  religion,  and  de- 
fence of  sound  doctrine,  a  Liturgy,  such  as  the 


'  The  Muse's  Welcome  to  James,  Johnston's  Histoiy,  p.  519. 
Crawford's  Account  of  Edinburgh  College,  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  that  University. 
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Church  of  England  possessed;  and  Laud^  fre- 
quently consulted  by  James,  pressed  him  to  adopt 
some  decisive  measures/  The  king  was  resolved 
not  to  lose  sight  of  his  favourite  object,  and  expe- 
rience had  taught  him  the  beneficial  efiPects  of  a 
public  form  of  prayer. 

The  Scottish  parliament  assembled ;  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  were  protested  against  by  three 
preachers,  Simpson,  Ewart,  and  Calderwood  the 
historian.  They  were  summoned  to  St.  Andrew's^ 
and  there  silenced  by  deprivation,  inasmuch  as  their 
protest  was  reckoned  seditious  in  its  interpretation. 
The  king  presided  in  the  court,  and  in  passing  sen- 
tence remarked,  that  ''  as  long  as  they  were  de- 
prived only  of  their  benefices,  they  stood  out,  be- 
cause they  preached  on,  and  lived  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  people :  but  when  they  were  deprived 
of  their  office,  many  yielded,  and  were  now  the  best 
men  in  the  kingdom :  therefore  the  same  course 
must  be  adopted  with  them  as  with  the  Puritans." 
In  the  mean  time,  the  sermons  of  the  Presbyterians 
abounded  with  invectives  against  the  king ;  and  in 
their  prayers  they  not  only  condemned  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  but  zealously  prayed  that 
they  might  be  preserved  from  the  same.  Laud,  and 
some  of  the  king's  chaplains,  heard  these  discourses, 
and  reported  them  to  the  king ;  but ''  at  this  time,'* 
says  Heylin,  ''  there  was  no  remedy ;  the  Scots 
were  Scots,  and  were  resolved  to  go  on  in  their  own 
way.** 

On  the  day  after  the  punishment  of  the  factious 

VOL.  I.  N 
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preachers^  the  following  alterations  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  were  proposed  by  James : — "  I.  That  the 
holy  Eucharist  should  be  reverently  received  kneel* 
ing.  IL  That  it  should  be  administered  in  private, 
and  in  extreme  sickness.  III.  That  baptism  should 
be  administered  in  private,  if  necessary.  IV.  That 
episcopal  confirmation  should  be  bestowed  on  youth. 
V,  That  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  birth, 
passion,  resurrectioUi  and  ascension  of  Christ,  should 
be  conunemorated, .  on  the  appointed  days.*'  In 
these  propositions  James  observed,  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  a  Christian  king  to  regulate  the  ex- 
ternal polity  of  the  Church ;  nor  would  he  disregard 
their  disapprobation  of  these  articles,  unless  their 
arguments  admitted  of  no  reply.  The  assembled 
preachers  said  nothing,  but  fell  upon  their  knees 
before  him,  and  requested  a  General  Assembly,  that 
these  articles  might  be  discussed  ^ 

We  are  told  that  Laud  was  not  content  with  these 
articles,  but  pressed  the  king  to  bring  the  Scottish 
Church  to  a  nearer  conformity  with  that  of  Eng- 
land ^  This  was  hardly  prudent  at  the  present 
juncture,  because  the  Genevan  adherents  were  nu- 
merous and  popular.  Nevertheless,  it  might  appear 
to  him,  that  were  the  king  to  tamper  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  additional  strength 
might  be  imparted  to  the  opposition.  Decisive 
measures  were  perhaps  as  expedient  as  the  reverse ; 
for  the  king  had   found  that  the  Scots,  like  the 

*  Spottiswoode,  p.  534.  '  Heylin,  p.  72,  73. 
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English  Puritans^  were  not  to  be  gained  by  lenity  or 
moderation ;  and  if  one  request  was  granted  them^ 
tbey  would  soon  make  it  a  precedent  for  others. 
They  had  advanced  no  arguments  in  defence^  but 
what  had  been  refuted ;  and  as  they  made  consci- 
ence the  excuse  for  their  extravagant  conduct  in 
religion^  so  the  same  pretence  might  be  assigned 
for  their  political  acts^  since  they  had  the  address 
invariably  to  blend  religion  and  politics  together. 
And  it  appears^  after  all^  that  had  the  king  exercised 
coercion  at  this  juncture ;  had  he  established  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  on  its  rightful  basis 
at  once^  before  the  malecontents  acquired  strength 
and  influence  to  rally  their  adherents ;  and  had  he 
assigned  to  that  Church  a  jurisdiction  and  a  power 
ample  and  complete^  much  of  the  fanaticism  of  the 
nation  would  have  been  restrained,  and  the  people, 
by  the  diligence  of  their  pastors,  would  have  forgot- 
ten or  disregarded  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the 
notions  of  Calvin. 

James,  advised  by  Laud  and  the  clergy  who  were 
with  him,  granted  the  preachers  an  Assembly,  after 
having  held  an  interview  with  the  prelates.  But 
he  took  a  politic  course  to  ensure  compliance  with 
his  wishes.  Instead  of  arguing  and  disputing,  which 
the  king  saw  was  useless,  he  withheld  from  the 
preachers  the  salaries  which  had  been  paid  out  of  his 
Exchequer ;  and  this  had  no  inconsiderable  effect. 
He  then  took  his  departure  from  Scotland,  in  which, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  his  authority  had  as  yet 
been  treated  with  decided  opposition  and  contempt. 

n2 
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After  his .  departure  the  Assembly  met  at  St  An- 
drew's^ but  nothing  was  decided ;  and  the  king  was 
highly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  bishops^  when 
the  account  was  transmitted  to  him.  They  had 
demanded  from  the  faction  that  nothing  should  be 
determined  until  another  assembly ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Archbishop  Spottiswoode^  who  had  incurred 
James'  displeasure^  was  most  mdefatigable  in  his 
exertions  for  the  Church.  The  next  Assembly,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Perth  Assembly,  was  held  at 
Perth  on  the  26th  of  August,  1618,  when  the  fa^ 
mous  ''  Five  Articles**  were  finally  confirmed.  It 
was  attended  by  commissioners  from  tiie  king, 
almost  all  the  nobility  and  gentry,  all  the  bishops, 
(except  the  Bishop  of  Argyle),  and  the  ministers  who 
were  elected  by  the  Presbyterians.  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  opened  the  court  with  an  admirable 
sermon,  in  which  he  defended,  with  great  ability, 
the  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  Church.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  nioderator  s  chdr,  and  when  an 
objectibn  was  urged  to  his  right,  the  primate  stoutly 
replied,  that  the  Assembly  was  held  within  his  dio- 
cese, and  while  he  lived  no  one  should  occupy  his 
place.  The  Dean  of  Winchester  then  presented  a 
letter  from  the  king,  and,  after  some  littie  discus- 
sion, the  five  Articles  were  ratified,  when  put  to 
the  vote,  by  a  large  majority  \  and  henceforward 

'  Pamphlets,  published  1619.  Calderwood's  MSS.  vol.  vi. 
p.  407.  422 — 424.  Spottiswoode,  p.  534,  535,  &c.  Calder- 
wood's  Hist.  p.  691,  692.  Life  of  Spottiswoode,  apud  Wod- 
row  MSS.  p.  62—73.   Lord  Hailes*  Memorials,  p.  94—104. 
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were  to  be  adopted  into  the  ritual  of  the  Scottish 
Churcfi. 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  Assembly,  memorable 
as  the  last  in  James*  reign,  in  which  an  act  was 
imssed  for  the  admission  of  Articles  which  the  king 
had  been  negotiating  for  two-  year3,  and  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  assented  to  by  many 
of  the  Calvinists,  had  not  the  king  withheld  the  pay- 
ment of  their  stipends.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that 
the  Presbyterians  afterwards  denied  the  validity  of 
its  proceedings,  and  their  adherents  have  laboured 
to  prove  that  it  was  informal ;  but  it  appears,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  Assembly  was  lawfully  con- 
vened, and  was  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  ^  The  Articles  were  rigidly  enforced, 
but  without  effect  On  Christmas  day,  divine  wor- 
ship was  disregarded  ;  and  rather  than  receive  the 
Eucharist  kneeling,  the  zealots  either  refrained  from 
it  altogether,  or  associated  with  the  rabble.  They 
followed  their  daily  avocations  on  the  days  enjoined 
by  the  Church  for  public  worship ;  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  is  hinted  by  Spottiswoode,  the  magistrates 
secretly  encouraged  the  populace  in  their  opposi- 
tion ^  The  rebellious  ministers  were  of  course  de- 
prived, some  were  punished  by  imprisonment,  others 
by  fines,  for  inflaming  their  adherents.  Let  us  hear 
what  a  Scottish  historian  remarks  on  this  subject. 
"  The  ceremonies  were  imposed,"  says  Laing,  "  by 

'  Vindication  by  Lindsay,  apud  Lord  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
Spottiswoode,  p.  540. 
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the  prelates  as  things  in  themselves  indifferent^  in 
which  obedience  is  due  to  the  supreme  power; 
without  recollecting,  that  whatever  is  indifferent  in 
religion^  should  belong  to  the  votary's  discretion  or 
choice,  A  nation  whose  prayers  to  the  Deity  are 
uttere4  on  foot>  in  an  erect  posture^  was  not  disposed 
to  obey  the  requisition  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  bend 
the  knee  to  the  sacramental  symbols  ^^  But  such 
opinions  are  founded  on  fallacious  principles,  which 
irould  lead  to  tumult  and  confusion  ;  they  ccmtain 
an  apology  for  that  irreverence  and  rashness  in  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  which  too  much  prevails 
among  the  sectarians  of  every  description,  by  which 
the  sacred  duty  of  prayer  is  often  profaned,  or  its 
language  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
{Hivate  prejudice,  and  as  a  vindication  of  that  seem- 
ing carelessness  and  recklessness  in  Presbyterian 
congregations,  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  which  it 
is  needless  to  expatiate. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  remainder  of  James'  reign, 
all  attempts  to  carry  into  effect  the  scheme  for 
uniting  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches ;  a  scheme 
judicious  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  James'  character- 
istic wisdom,  but  which  the  fanaticism  of  the  origi- 
nal Scottish  reformers  first  rendered  abortive,  and 
which  the  Calvinism  of  Geneva,  with  the  Puritanism 
in  England,  and  the  unhappy  primacy  of  Abbot, 
finally  made  hopeless,  by  a  bold  and  daring  opposi* 
tion.     It  was  left  to  James'  successor  to  continue 

*  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  79,  80.  Lond.  1800. 
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his  father's  design^  but  with  worse  success ;  and  it 
was  reserved  for  Laud  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  business  at  a  subsequent  period.  James  re- 
turned to  England^  discontented  with  his  journey. 
He  proceeded  through  Lancashire,  and,  while  in 
that  county.  Laud  obtained  his  permission  to  visit 
Oxford,  and  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of 
Ibstock,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester^  which  he  had  exchanged  for  Norton. 
At  Oxford  he  was  received  by  his  friends  with  the 
greatest  affection,  after  his  long  absence ;  and  here 
he  received  the  pleasing  information,  that  by  his 
exertions  he  had  restrained  the  Puritan  enthusiasm 
at  Gloucester,  and  that  the  service  of  the  Church 
was  performed  with  devotion  and  solemnity.  Nor 
had  any  thing  remarkable  happened  during  his  ab- 
sence, except  some  domestic  afflictions  to  Archbishop 
Abbot.  This  year  died  his  brother,  Dr.^  Robert 
Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  we  are  informed 
by  Heylin,  having  married  when  near  sixty  years  of 
age,  incurred  the  resentment  of  his  brother  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  affected  him  '*  even  unto  death." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1619—1622. 

Political  errors  of  James — Clamours  against  Laud — HisprO' 
fnoticm — Made  prebend  of  Westminster — Selfish  conduct  of 
Bishop  Williams — Promotion  of  Laud  to  the  See  of  St.  Do" 
vid^s^Fruitless  opposition  of  Archbishop  A l^t — Aspect  of 
the  times — Archbishop  Abbots  misfortunes-^He  kUls  a  game-- 
keeper  by  accident — History  of  the  affair — He  is  pardoned 
by  the  King — Consecration  of  the  new  Bishops — Their  un- 

founded  scruples — Diligence  of  Laud — His  primary  Visita- 
tion— Advantages  of  it — His  return  to  London — The  Parlia- 
went — "Distressing  situation  of  the  King — Vindication  of 
James — The  Parliament  is  dissolved — Intriguer'  of  the  Pu- 
ritans — Calvinism'-^Remarks  on  Predestination — Its  effecU 
— Instructions  of  the  King  to  the  Clergy — Critical  situation 
of  the  Church  of  England — Intrigues  'of  the  Papists — The 

famous  Conference  between  Laud  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit'-^Exr 
tracts  from  the  Relation  of  it — His  sentiments  on  error. 

Of  the  many  historical  transactions  which  took 
place  at  this  period^  I  shall  at  present  notice  only 
the  most  important:  these  were^  the  death  of 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  the  meeting  of  the  famous 
Synod  of  Dort,  in  which  James,  by  countenancing 
its  proceedings,  committed  the  most  unfortunate 
error  into  which  he  was  betrayed  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  and  the  death  of  the  Queen,. 
Archbishop  Abbot's  chief  supporter, — an  intriguing 
and  artful  princess,  who  had  but  little  regard  for 
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the  honour  and  dignity  of  her  husband^  or  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  The  king's  greatest  mis* 
fortune,  I  have  smd,  was  his  ratifying  the  Synod 
of  Dort ;  and  bitterly  did  his  family  feel  it  in  an 
after  period.  Nor  would  he,  indeed,  have  counte- 
nanced that  Synod,  so  replete  in  its  effects  with 
disasters  to  himself  and  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, had  he  not  been  stimulated  by  political  mo- 
tives, that  he  might  support  the  party  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  further  the  interests  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Laud  had  now  surmounted  the  various  persecu- 
tions he  had  encountered ;  yet  his  enemies  resolved 
still  to  oppose  him,  on  every  favourable  opportu- 
nity. In  proportion  as  he  rose  in  the  King's  favour. 
Archbishop  Abbot  declined;  for  James  saw  the 
malevolence  of  those  who  had  studiously  endea-  ^ 
voured  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  a  man  so  resolute 
in  his  defence  of  the  Church  against  the  innova- 
tions of  the  sectarian  members.  Yet  one  of  Laud's 
actions  had  given  them  occasion  to  renew  their 
scandal:  he  had  placed  an  organ  in  St.  John's 
Chapel,  and  this  was  held  by  his  fanatical  enemies 
to  be  a  decisive  proof  of  his  popish  inclinations. 
The  Presbyterians,  who  looked  with  contempt  on 
every  harmless  decoration,  delighted  in  the  nearest 
approximation  possible  to  rudeness  in  the  churches, 
•and  preached  a  crusade  against  every  thing  which 
tended  to  promote  devotional  feeling,  apart  from 
their  own  absurd  and  clownish  taste.     And  yet  it 


/ 
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is  not  the  less  remarkable^  that  the  admirers  of 
those  very  men,  whose  bigotry  and  insolence  were 
intolerable,  have  either  adopted  an  instrmnoit 
which  their  ancestors  condemned,  or  others  muck 
less  harmonious  and  impressive,  or,  as  in  the  north, 
where  the  cry  of  Popery  would  at  once  be  raised 
by  the  zealots  of  Presbytery,  they  have  become 
^gusted  in  many  places  at  the  nasal  drawlings  of 
their  clerks,  termed  precentors,  and  have  now  a 
hired  band  of  vocalists,  who  warble  forth  such  mer- 
cenary strains  as  are  to  be  heard  in  many  of  the 
English  conventicles.  But  when  the  remnants  of 
&naticism  have  been  obliterated,  men  will  learn  to 
think  and  judge  with  reason,  nor  will  they  deny  td 
the  temples  of  the  Almighty  those  decorations 
winch  are  fitted  to  quicken  and  nourish  that  inward 
reverence  and  devotion  which  are  due  to  sovereign 
Majesty  and  Power. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1620,  Laud  was  in- 
stalled Prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  which  dig- 
nity he  had  been  advanced  ten  years  before  by  his 
friend  Bishop  Neile.  It  had  been  generally  reported 
at  Court,  tl^at  he  was  to  get  the  Deanery  of  that 
Church  \  but  Dr.  Williams,  the  Dean,  having  been 
presented  to  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln,  wished 
rather  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands.  The  King, 
Laud  says  himself,  used  to  observe  to  him,  wheH 
commending  him  for  his  long  services  to  the  crown, 


'  Diary,  p.  4.  Prynne's  Breviat,  p,  3.    Heylio,  p.  80.  Wood, 
Atheu.  OxoQ.  \oL  iii« 
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that  he  had  given  him  nothing  but  the  Deanery  of 
Gloucester^  ''  a  shell  without  a  kernel  ^"  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  King  thought  his  merits  and 
services  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded. 

That  Laud  would  have  preferred  the  Deanery  c{ 
.Westminster  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's,  to 
which  he  was  about  to  be  promoted  as  a  compensi^ 
tioUj  there  can  be  no  question ;  for,  though  he  does 
not  expressly  say  so,  yet  his  eliptical  notation  of 
the  circumstance  evinces  that  he  was  disappointed. 
Perhaps  he  felt,  too,  that  the  conduct  of  Bishop 
Williams  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  former 
professions  of  friendship ;  and  he  could  not  be  in- 
different to  the  extraordinary  self-interest  of  that 
prelate,  who,  in  addition  to  the  See  of  Lincoln, 
Siad  been  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  in  the  room  of  the  famous  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  who 
had  been  banished  from  Court  in  disgrace.  *'  Wil- 
liams so  prevailed  at  Court,"  says  Heylin,  "  that 
when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  retained 
his  Deanery  in  commendam,  together  with  such 
other  preferments  as  he  held  at  the  time,  that  is  to 
say,  a  prebend  <and  residentiary  place  in  the  Car 
thedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Rectory  of 
Walgrave,  Northamptonshire,  so  that  he  was  a 
perfect  Diocese  within  himself  (in  his  own  person,) 
as  being  Bishop,  Dean,  Prebend,  Residentiary,  and 

'  Diary,  ut  sup.  Bishop  Williams,  says  Wood,  shewed  him- 
self more  a  poUtician  than  a  friend. 
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Parson^  and  all  these  at  once.**  This  is  no  favour-  ^ 
aUe  specimen  of  Bishop  Williams.  The  Bishopric 
x>f  St.  David's  being  then  vacant  by  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Milboume  to  the  See  of  Carlisle,  and  Wil<*- 
iiams^  sedng  the  king's  disposition  towards  Laud, 
being  aware,  that  if  he  was  not  promoted  to  that 
vacant  See,  he  would  most  certainly  receive  West- 
minster, employed  his  interest  with  the  king^  and 
with  the  celebrated  Buckingham,  the  court  favourite^, 
James,  it  is  said,  being  at  first  unwilling  to  raise 
him  to  the  Episcopate  at  once.  Laud  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's.  The  insi- 
nuation, however^  that  the  King  was  averse  to  his 
promotion,  is  undoubtedly  gratuitous,  and  rests 
solely  on  the  authority  of  his  enemies ;  for  he  ex- 
pressly informs  us,  that  he  got  permission  from  the 
King,  so  great  was  his  favour  towards  him,  to  hold 
not  only  his  Prebend  in  Westminster,  but  also  the 
Presidentship  of  St.  John's  College,  in  commenr 
dam,  with  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's.  Bishop 
Williams,  however  selfishly  he  acted  on  this  occasion, 
still  remained  Laud's  friend,  for  we  find  him  about 
a  year  afterwards  assigning  to  Laud  a  benefice  of 
120/.  per  annum  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  to 
increase  the  revenues  arising  from  the  bishopric  \  , 

*  PhiHps'  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  78.  That  the 
King's  disposition  was  favourable  towards  him,  appears  from 
his  Diary,  p.  4,  where  he  records  the  facts.  The  enemies  of 
Laud,  however,  have  been  busy  here  in  their  mal-representa- 
tions.  Coke,  in  his  Detection,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  145  (edit.  1719.), 
and  Bishop  Hacket,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams  (p.  69, 
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Those  transactions  were  not  observed  without 
concern  by  Archbishop  Abbots  who^  beholding  the 
elevation  of  a  man  whom  he  hated^  endeavoured  to 
oppose  it  as  much  as  possible.  His  motives  for 
doing  so  were  two-fold — the  former  hostility  which 
subsisted  between  them^  and   their  difference  d 

64.)  assert,  that  the  King  was  utterly  averse.  "  assigning  for 
reasons,  Laud's  marriage  of  the  Lady  Rich,  and  his  urging  the 
King  not  to  rest  at- 'the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,"  &c.  But  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  especially  Lord  Keeper  WiUiams, 
eaznestly  importuned  King  James,  and  saying,  how  sorry  Laud 
was  for  them,  the  King  at  last  said,  '^  And  is  there  no  hoe  but 
you  will  carry  it !  then  take  him  to  you,  hut  on  my  soul  you 
will  repent  it :  and  so  went  away  in  anger,  using  other 
fierce  ominous  words."  This  st&ry  is  ridiculous  and  improbable, 
especially  concerning  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  the  urging  of 
which  would  have  been  rather  a  recommendation  to  James. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  he  owed  his  advance* 
ment  solely  to  Bishop  Williams,  (Hacket,  ut  sup.  p.  64 — 66. 
85,  86.  115,  &c.  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
Oldmixon's  History  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  i.  p.  57.)  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  substantiate  Laud's  criminality  in  his  subse- 
quent conduct  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  prove  his  ingratitude :  but 
every  one  who  candidly  examines  this  part  of  Laud's  life  will 
admit,  that  Williams  interested  himself  in  Laud  not  so  much 
out  of  kindness  as  to  answer  his  own  purposes.  (Wood,  Athen* 
Oxon.  ut  sup.)  Bishop  Hacket's  aspersions  on  Laud  bear  in 
the  very  language  the  hostile  spirit  of  party,  and  a  resolution  to 
traduce  the  memory  of  one  man  at  the  expense  of  another^ 
Wharton's  Preface  to  Laud's  Diary,  &c.  p.  5,  6.  That  they 
both  fell  into  dispute  aflerwards  is  too  true,  nor  can  the  whole 
conduct  of  Laud  be  entirely  justified,  but  we  shall  afterwards 
see  Archbishop  Williams  acting  in  no  very  favourable  manner 
towards  his  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
pursuing  him  with  the  most  inveterate  hostility. 
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opinion  ^  It  was  in  vain  that  he  lodged  represen- 
tations about  Laud's  fiery  spirit^  and  his  Popish  in- 
clinations ;  Calvinism  was  now  on  the  dedine,  the 
Archbishop's  Puritan  inclinations  were  observed  by 
tlie  King^  who  saw,  with  regret,  the  consequences 
which  were  daily  arising  firom  his  patronage  of  the 
Calvinists ;  and  the  Primate's  firiends  at  court  now 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  insinuations.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  his  opposition  was  of  service  to  Laud ;  for 
James  was  the  more  disposed  to  promote  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  and  restrain  the  Calvin- 
istic  extravagances,  as  daily  exhibited  by  the  Puri- 
tans, whose  opinions,  as  South  well  remarks,  James 
hated  heartily,  because  he  understood  them  tho* 
roughly.  One  writer  remarks  of  Laud,  "  He  waa 
too  full  of  fire,  though  a  just  and  good  man ;  and 
his  want  of  experience  in  state  matters,  and  his  too 
much  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  heat,  if  he  proceeded 
in  the  way  he  was  then  in,  would  set  this  nation  on 
fire^'*  But  Laud  saw  well  the  consequences  of 
Abbot's  government,  and  he  was  convinced  that  de- 
cisive measures  could  alone  counteract  the  impend- 
ing fate  of  the  Church.  His  prognostications  were 
unhappily  too  well  founded.  During  Abbot* s  un- 
happy primacy,  Calvinism  was  permitted  to  take  its 
natural  course,  fostered  and  countenanced  by  him, 
and  "  schism  and  rebellion,  its  twin  offspring,  went 
hand  in  hand,"  and  were  destined,  in  the  next  reign, 

'  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  G2. 
'  Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  34. 
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to  break  out  with  uncontrolable  yiolence^  and  over- 
turn the  constitution^  making  a  melancholy  ruin  of 
Church  and  State.  Had  the  Church  been  rightly 
governed  after  the  death  of  Bancroft^  had  a  sue- 
ceissor  worthy  of  that  primate  been  appointed,  no 
opposing  power  could  have  effected  its  overthrow, 
and  it  would  have  stood  secure  against  every  adver- 
sary. But  the  fall  of  the  Church  was  that  of  the 
State ;  and  the  factious  enthusiasts  well  knew,  that 
their  ambition  would  not  be  gratified  until  that 
adiievement  was  accomplished.  Such  will  again 
he  the  case,  if  ever  rebellion  be  permitted  to  make 
^nt  inroads  in  our  land.  The  Church  will  first 
be  attacked,  and  if  it  falls,  the  State  will  share  in 
it,  ruin.  The  fact  ui  clear  from  former  experience: 
the  Church  of  England,  in  those  perilous  times, 
was  overthrown  not  by  the  Nonconformists  who 
were  kept  out,  for  they  were  well-known,  and  even 
honourable  enemies,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  dis- 
guise their  hostility,  but  by  the  Calvinists  whom 
Abbot  admitted  within  its  pale.  It  had  resources 
within  itself,  sufficient  to  withstand  all  its  enemies. 
It  was  betrayed  in  the  house  of  its  pretended 
friends  1. 

But  while  Abbot  beheld  with  regret  a  man  whom, 
because  he  was  not  a  Calvinist,  he  heartily  hated, 
and  while  he  was  fruitlessly  exerting  himself,  and 
pertinaciously  adhering  in  his  opposition,  an  un- 
happy circumstance  occurred   to  himself,  shortly 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LXXIII. 
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after  Laud's  nomination  to  St.  David's^  which^ 
while  it  delayed  his  consecration,  was  of  no  small 
importance.  Towards  the  end  of  1619,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  James'  son-in-law,  had  involved  him- 
self in  misfortune,  by  rashly  accepting  the  crown 
of  Bohemia,  calculating  that  the  British  monarch 
would  assist  him  in  his  affairs  ^  Great  disputes, 
consequently,  arose  in  the  English  Council ;  some 
members  insisting  that  James  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere, while  others,  and  all  those  who  £etvoured  the 
Calvinistic  faction,  asserted  that  James  ought  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law,  from  natural 
affection,  and  a  regard  to  the  Protestant  interest. 
The  first  opinion,  which  was  held  by  all  those  who 
loved  their  country,  and  who,  rising  superior  to 
the  whining  enthusiasm  of  the  day,  saw  that  James' 
interference  would  excite  a  war  in  Germany,  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  adnurers  of  Calvinism, 
on  whose  minds  the  words  Protestant  interest  ope- 
rated like  some  hidden  charm.  Abbot,  of  course, 
agreed  with  the  latter,  and  bethought  himself  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
subject.  The  following  year  was  spent  in  debates 
and  fruitless  negotiations,  in  which  James  took 
great  interest  ^  In  the  mean  time,  the  primate's  ill 
health  made  him  less  active  in  this  poUtical  trans- 
action, and  having  been  long  on  terms  of  fiiend- 
ship  with  Lord  Zouch,  that  nobleman  invited  him 
to  his  seat  at  Bramshall,  in  Berkshire,  to  enjoy 

*  Sanderson's  King  James,  p.  482.  '  Ibid.  p.  48. 
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the  pleasures  of  the  fields  and  to  invigorate  his^ 
hody.  The  primate  accepted  the  invitation,  but, 
whOe  hunting  one  day  in  the  park,  he  discharged  an 
arrow  at  one  of  the  deer,  which,  missing  its  mark^ 
unfortunately  struck  one  of  Lord  Zouch's  game* 
keepers.  The  man  had  been  warned  more  than^ 
once  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  but  whether  the  Arch^ 
bishop's  hand  trembled,  or  the  man  disregarded 
the  admonition,  is  uncertain:  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  bled  to  death  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  He  was  concealed  about  the  thicket  when 
he  was  struck,  and  nothing  could  exceed  Abbot'^ 
distress  when  the  cries  of  the  man  reached  his  ear. 
The  unhappy  accident  excited  in  him  the  deepest 
despondency,  and  throughout  his  whole  life  he  re- 
ligiously observed  the  day,  on  its  annual  return,  as 
a  solemn  fast.  He  retired  to  Guildford,  his  native 
town,  and  there  resigned  himself  to  grief,  abiding 
with  patience  the  issue  of  the  great  calamity  which 
had  befallen  him  ^ 

At  this  very  time  four  bishops  were  to  be  con- 
secrated. Dr.  John  Davenant,  to  the  See  of  Salis- 
bury; Dr.  John  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  to  that  of  Lincoln ;  Dr.  Valentine  Casey,  to 

'  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  x.  p.  87.  Heylin,  p.  80. 
Baker's  Chronicle,  1674,  p.  521.  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams, 
p.  65»  Le  Neve's  Protestant  Archbishops,  p.  65.  Sanderson, 
p.  531.  Reliquiae  Spelmanniaj,  p.  122,  123,  Laud's  Diary, 
p.  4.  Prynne's  Breviat,  p.  2.  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  Collier, 
vol.  ii.  p.  720. 
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the  See  of  Exeter,  and  Dr.  Laud,  ivhom  lie  had  ua 
zealously  opposed  in  this  promotion  to  the  See  of 
St.  David's.  Abbot,  in  consequence ;  of  this  fat^ 
accident,  could  not  exercise  his  episcopal  functions 
until  cleared  of  his  irregularity;  and  the  bisIu^iCM 
elect,  with  the  exception  of  J)u  Davenant,  objected 
to  his  consecration  until  the  afiair  was  inyestigated^ 
In  the  mean  time.  Bishop  Williams  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  Jvlf 
27, 1621,  informing  that  nobleman  of  the  affiur ; 
and  from  that  letter  we  may  at  once  perceive  that 
the  objections  of  Laud,  Casey,  and  himself,  on.tha. 
validity  of  Abbot's  consecration,  were  not  without 
warrant.  "  His  Grace,**  says  Dx»  Williams,  ^'  upon* 
thi^  accident  is,  by  the  common  law  of  Englan^^ 
to  forfeit  all  his  estate  to  his  Majesty,  and  by  the 
canon  law,  which  is  in  force  wiUx  us,^  is  irregular 
ipso /acta,  and  so  suftp<^)ided  from  all  ecclesiastical 
functions,  until  he  be  ag£un  restored  by  his  superior, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  the  King's  Majesty,  in  thU 
rank  and  order  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.— I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  his  Majesty  may  be  as 
merciful  as  ever  he  was  in  aU  his  life,  but  yetl 
hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  let  his  Majesty  know,  by 
your  Lordship,  that  his  Majesty  is  fallen  upon  a 
matter  of  great  advice  and  deliberation.  To  add 
affliction  unto  the  afflicted,  (as  no  doubt  he  is  ip 
mind)  is  against  the  King's  nature ;  to  leave  virum 
sanguinum,  or  a  man  of  blood,  primate  and  patri- 
arch of  all  his  churches,  is   a  thing  that  sounds 
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Terj  han^  in  the  old  Conhcils  and  Canons  of  the' 
Ghnrch.  The  Papists  will  not  fail  to  descant  upon 
die  one  and  the  other  ^'' 

This  unfortunate  aeeident^  of  course^  excited  great 
interest^  ^and  there  were  some  about  the  court  who 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  primate's  situ-' 
ation  to  his  prejudice.  Laud^  however^  conducted 
himself  in  a  very  Afferent  manner.  Although 
be  #as  then  secure  in  the  royal  favour^  and  al- 
tiiomgh  Abbot  had  opposed  him  for  many  years^ 
{MMectited  him^  and  had  done  every  thing  to  wound 
his  reputation^  nevertheless  he  felt  too  much  of  the 
power  of  religion  to  take  this  advantage  over  his 
fidlen  enemy.  His  scruples  about  consecration^  in 
oommon  with  his  brethren,  were  conscientious ;  but 
fiffther  than  this  he  did  not  interfere.  When  James 
heard  of  Abbot's  misfortune,  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  '^  an  angel  might  have  miscarried  in 
this  sort*;"  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  primate 
with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  told  him,  that  '*  he 
would  not  add  affliction  to  his  sorrow ;  or  take  one 
fitrthing  from  his  chattels  or  moveables,  which  were 
forfeited  by  law  \^  But  an  investigation  was  neces- 
sary ;  a  commission  was  issued  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber to  Dr.  WilKams,  Lord  Keeper,  the  Bishops. 
of  London  and  Winchester,  the  Bishops-elect  of  St. 
David's  and  Exeter,  Sir  Henry  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Justice   Dodderidge,  Sir  Henry  Martin,  and  Dr. 

*  Lettera,  apud  Heylin,  p.  80,  81.     It  appears  tliat  Williams 
had  an  eye  to  the  primacy  himself. — Cahala,  4to.  1G54.  p.  5G, 
'  Hacket,  p,  65.  '  Ibid.   ut.  sup. 
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Steward,  to  institute  an  inquirj.  On  tbe  lOih  N<w 
Yember  they  returned  their  answer,  that  as  to  the 
Primate's  irregularity,  *^  no '  greater  part  of  their 
members  could  assent  or  agree,  because  the  canons 
and  decrees  themselves  are  so  gieneral,  and  so  ready 
to  entertain  distinctions  and  glosses,  that  they  could 
not  come  to  an  unanimous  decision ;''  .and  so  fiur  aa 
scandal  was  concerned,  though  they  admitted  that 
it  might  give  offence  to  the  weak-minded  and  mali- 
dous,  both  at  home  and  abroad,,  most  of  them  be- 
lieved,  that  ^'  there  was  no  scandal  given  by  the 
right  reverend  father ;''  and  they  were  finally  of 
opinion,  that  '^  it  is  most  fitting  for  the  i$aid  ireve^ 
i^nd  father,  both  in  regard  of  his  person,  and,  the 
honour  of  the  Church,  to3ue  unto  his  most  gracious 
Migesty  for  a  dispensation  in  majorem  cauteiam^ 
si  qua  forte  fit  irregvlariter  V  . 

A  pardon  was  accordingly  issued  to  the  Ardi^ 
bisfaop  under  the  Great  Seal,  declaring  him  free  of 
all  irregularity  and  defiunation,  and  capable  of  exer- 
cising his  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  if  the  aocident 
had  not  occurred*  Thus  ended  this  melancholy 
afl^,  about  which  much  was  said,  and  written  on 
both  sides ' ;  and  on  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  remarks  of  Collier  on  the  power  which  the  King 
assumed  are  not  without  foundation ' .    Abbot  does 


'  Sanderson's  Contin*  of  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  xvii.  p.  337 
— 340.     Reliquiae  Spelmanuiae,  p.  107,  &c, 
'  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  722,  7Z$. 
*  Collier,  ut  sup.  p.  722,  723,  724. 
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not  seem  to  have  lost  the  favour  of  James  by  it^  nor 
was  his  courage  at  all  i^bdued ;  for  we  find  hun,  in 
the  next  year,  vigorously  opposing  the  intended  alli- 
ance between  one  of  the  Spanish  princesses  and 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  although  he  knew  well 
the  King's  strong  inclination  towards  the  match  K 
He  settled  20L  a-year  upon  the  widow  of  the  man 
of  whose  death  he  had  been  the  innocent  cause, 
**  which,"  says  Fuller,  *'  soon  procured  her  another 
husband  V 

Notwithstanding  the  royal  proclamation,  however, 
the  scruples  of  the  Bishops-elect  were  not  overcome, 
and  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  entreat- 
ing that  his  Majesty  would  select  some  other  pre- 
lates to  assist  at  their  consecration,  as  they  still  felt 

a  reluctance  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the 

i 

Archbishop.  The  King  complied  with  their  request, 
and  issued  a  commission  to  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Oxford,  Ely,  Worcester,  and  Llandaff,  to  act  in 
the  room  of  the  Primate.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  consecrated  by 
those  prelates  on  the  11th  of  November,  in  Henry 
VII/s  Chapel;  and  on  the  18th,  Doctors  Laud,  Casey, 
mid  Davenant,  were  consecrated  to  their  respective 

'  Heylin,  p.  111.  Sanderson,  p.  256.  550.  Rushworth's 
CoUections,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  88. 101.  438,  439.  Frankland's  An- 
nals of  King  James,  p.  80.  Parliamentary  History,  vol*  vi« 
p.  91,  &c.  Sir  Artlnur  Wilson  s  Court  and  Character  of  King 
James,  p.  175. 

'  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  x.  p.  87. 
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dioceses  by  the  same  prelates^  in  the  Bish(q[>  of 
London's  chapel.  Here  another  instance  of  LaUd% 
magnanimity  and  uprightness  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  day  before  his  consecralion,  he  resigned  ihe 
Presidentship  of  St.  John's  College.  '^  The  King 
gave  me  leave/'  says  he^  '^  to  hold  the  Presidentship 
of  St«  John's  College,  in  Oxon,  in  eammendam  witih 
the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's ;  but,  by  reason  of  the 
strictness  of  that  statute^  which  I  shall  not  violate, 
nor  my  oath  to  it,  under  any  colour,  I  am  r^ 
solved  before  my  consecration  to  leave  it  ^"  Now, 
had  Laud  been  the  man  his  enemies  represented 
him,  desirous  of  power  and  influence,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  easy  for  him  than  to  have  retained 
his  office.  He  had  the  King's  authority  for  so  doings 
and  his  situation  gave  him  an  importance  in  the 
University  necessary  for  him  to  maintain,  that  he 
might  repress  the  CalWnistic  extravagances;  and 
his  bishopric  was  not  so  wealthy  but  that  he  nught 
liave  retained  it  with  justice,  without  the  charge  of 
avarice.  Yet  nothing  could  induce  him  to  violate 
an  oath,  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
.or  to  sacrifice  his  religicm  to  the  advancement  of  his 
rWorldly  importance  ^     Was  such  a  man  deserving 

'  Prynne,  in  his  Breviat,  p.  2,  maliciously  omits  the  last 
clauses. 

•  Dr.  Heylin»  p.  82,  has  here  fallen  into  an  error.  He  says, 
that  Laud  held  the  Presidentship  and  the  Bishopric,  and  later 
ivriters  have  followed  this  authority.  Of  course,  Heylin's  error 
can  he  easily  accounted  for.  Prynne  ransacked  Laud's  papers, 
and  conceded  th^  originals,  whence  he  inserted  what  he  pleased. 
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of  the  foul  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  who,  besides 
lirsbding  him  with  every  thing  which  their  ingenuity 
«nd  eraftiness  could  devise,  as  hostile  to  the  reformed 
religion,  alleged  that  he  was  a  mere  worldly  priest, 
and,  as  the  fanatieal  Prynne,  clamoured  about  his 
great  preferments ;  whereas  he  resigned  many  of 
the  minor  benefices  he  possessed  before  his  elevation 
to  the  <£i»scopate  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  conduct  of 
Laud  and  the  other  prelates,  in  objecting  to  Abbofs 
oimsecration.  When  we  reflect  on  Abbot's  circumK 
tftanoes,  we  must  concede,  that  their  scruples, 
though  sincere,  were  utterly  groundless ;  for  they 
themselves  had  admitted,  that,  after  the  King's  par-^ 
dan,  he  could  lawfully  exercise  his  metropolitan 
fdHctioB&r  No  man  can  be  deposed  from  the  minis- 
try of  the  Churdi  unless  he  commits  crimes  against , 
the  state,  or  preaches  doctrines  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now,  Abbot  had  committed 
no  crime,  he  was  unconscious  of  his  misfortune  at 
liie  time,  and  therefore  his  consecration  could  not  be 
irregular,  even  although  he  had  not  received  the 
King's  pardon ;  for  by  that  act  the  King  did  certainly 
assume  to  himself  a  power,  which  virtually  he  did 
not  possess ;  whereas  the  course  which  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  was  a  regular  trial  or  investiga- 
tion by  judges,  who  themselves  would  have  pro* 

l^^ylln's  work  was  published  in  1671  >  and  he  waa  compelled  to 
use  Prynne*s  mutilated  edition  of  the  Diary,  published  in  1644. 
The  authentic  copy  was  published  in  1695.  Wharton's  Preface, 
p.  1,  2.  and  Diary,  p.  4. 
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BCiuBced  on  the  loaee.  But  it  must  pot  be  Iprjg^tteB^ 
tbat  though,  the  bishops  did  perhaps  entertua  ihm 
scruple  without  fouttdation,  their  Gonduct  is  higbly 
meritorious^  because  those  scruples  were  Gpnscieaf 

tiouA,  and  not  resulting  ^^  ^^y  pi^i^ot^  dislike 
towards  tl^  pffiaiate>  wfailei  as:  dignitarie&  of  tha 
Churchy  fttid  having  its  hcnomr  andadtancemint 
at  heart,  they  could  not  but  deplcore  hta  unhappy 
goromnMsnt.  .  They  made  A^jkot  am^atahte  toi  the 
dvil  power,  and  from  that  source  he  was  exQulpated«. 
But  their  eneijaies,  the  PafustS:,,  conduct  their  pro-! 
ceedings  vary  differently  in  such  cases :  they  mako 
tljieir  ecclesiastics  subject  to  no  civil  power,  and  thia 
a))pwnable  errcir  is  at  once  destnietive.of  thre.conr 
atitution  of  gpyenunent.  For  if:  a  priest,  wheth^l 
he  be. guilty  or  not^  is  to  be  tried  by  men.  who  de^ 
clare  that  they  are  independent  in  ^ittselves,.  wIm^ 
security  is  there^  against  tyranq^y  and  intderan/QO  } 
Tho  history  of  the  Romish  Church  abundantly 
ejcempUfies  this  remar](«  AU  mea>  whetben  civil  cor 
Qccl^iastical,  are  members  of  tibe  stalte ;  therefore!, 
thpy  must  be  su^ect  to  its  laws,  and  under,  the  inm^ 
trol  of  the  King,  who;  as  the  guardian  of  all  his  suibr 
jectSj.is  tempQ.]:al  h^ad  of  the  Churchy  as^h.e  ia  the 
hjsad  of  the  State«  But  the  politics  of  Popery 
require  no  comment ;  and  it  rests  vnth  the.  unpce* 
j\)dioQd^ind  to  judge  what  .anarchy  would  beintror 
duced  were  these  politics  agiun  to  pren^aiL 

At  this  time,  and  previously,  we  find  Laud' in- 
dustriously employed  in  preaching  on  many  occai 
sions,  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  Diary.    Tha 
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first  iDf  his  printed  seraions,  remarkable  for  its 
reasoning.  Was  preached  before  the  King  at  Wan* 
0tead,  on  the  19th  of  June>  1620.  On  the  24th  of 
March,  1621,  we  find  him  again  preaching  at  Courts 
luid  this  sermon  was  commanded  to  be  published* 
It  is  the  second  of  his  published  discourses* 

Laud,  immediately  after  his  consecration,  being 
installed  into  his  diocese  by  proxy,  took  his  seat  in 
the  Parliament,  which  was  sitting  at  the  time.  The 
public  business  of  the  two  Houses,  however,  was  not 
of  great  consequence,  yet  in  this  Parliament  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  the  symptoms  of  that  intole« 
ranee  by  which  they  afterwards  arrogated  to  them<^ 
selves  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate  for  the  nation. 
The  intended  marriage  between  the  Prince  of 
Wfdes  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  was  then  dis- 
cussed, which,  though  it  was  never  destined  to  be 
accomplished,  it  being  defeated  in  another  quarter, 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  King,  who  was 
greatly  inclined  to  the  alliance  from  political  mo^ 
tives*  The  King  demanded  fresh  suppUes  from 
the  Commons,  but  the  zealots  among  them  had 
adopted  their  resolution.  Forgetting  that  the 
queen,  whoever  she  might  be,  was  only  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  nation,  and  subject  to  its  laws,  they 
transmitted  successive  addresses  to  the  King,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  alarm  at  the  growth  of 
Popery,  and  the  danger  of  an  alliance  with  a  Roman 
Catholic .  Princess.  At  that  crisis,  perhaps,  those 
representations  were  not  without  foundation,  never-* 
theless,  they  acted  most  unconstitutionally  in  ad« 
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vJnn^  the  King  rotlier  to  make  war  agahiBt  Spaih 
thaxi  to  Bancdon  ludi  in  elIiaDO&  The  iDfiuenoe 
of  CBlvinum  amoDg  the  memberi  had  made  sncA 
as  were  puritonicrily  inclined  ao  &natical,  da  to 
propOBQlhat  no  connexicai-^not  even  those  relating 
to  the  rights  and  iairs  of  oatiims,  ihould  be  fbntMd 
with  any  princes,  save  Protestants,— a  propoation 
at  absurd  as  it  was  ridiculo&s  and  extoavagan*. 
James  saw  a  faction  growing  in  strengdi,  already 
arrajred  aguast  him;  and  no  monarch,  perhapa, 
was  more  disagreeably  sitoated.  His  natural  love 
of  peace  made  him  at  all  times  dedsire  oil  thai 
subject— a  Jiolicy  which  he  doubdess  carried' to 
efxeetky  indsmudi  as  die  glory  of  Britain  was  aiitntt 
forgotten  by  the  continental  princes.  But  he  was 
nererin  a  condition  to  engage  in  war ;  bis  treasury 
was  pov,  bis  resources  drcumscnbed,  and,  above 
dl,  a  Tindent  ftction  agaonst  him;  it  became  bimi 
diarefore,  as  a  prudent  toonarcb,  to  guard  ugiamt 
the  -fimaticisn  of  die  timea.  With  his  subjects  die* 
IIBitcd,:and  ttiaiiy  of  tfaem  under  the  inflnenoeof 
,  wild  enthusiasm,  it  was  impossible  tot  James  aot 
1  reflect  without  serious  apprehensions  on  the  con- 
nuences  of  war.  Moreover,  the  disputes  od  the 
nt  had  rendered  many  of  the  states  «  sceoo 
liy  and  strife.  His  son-in-law,  the  Elector, 
ihly  involved  himself  in  riun ;  and  JamM 
1  afford  him  no  pecuniary  as^rtance  :  it  was 
policy,  therefore,  when  he  belutld  a  porti^ 
i  storm  gathering  on  the  continent,  to  form  an 
t,  which,  without  sacrificing  Ikt  honoazi  ictf 
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the'  kingdom,  would  i«nert  the  danger  wlddi  threats 
ened  <3ie  speedy  destruction  of  his  children.  But 
James  unfartnnately  could;  not  calculate  tm-the 
affections  of  hss  people;  nor  3^t  could  his  prede* 
lessor 'Elkabetli^  notwithstanding  her  popolairiiy 
iad  vigorous  admixnstration ;  and  hence  arose  the 
neeessitj  for  adopting  those  measures  which  an 
psetended  to  be  arlntrary  and  tjranmcal  by  some 
of  the  sagadous  statesmen  of  modern  times^  whe 
iB¥ariably  reason  from  their  own  consciousness^ 
and  will  not  make  aUowanoes  for  the  ag^  and  ^ 
for  rthe  intrigues  of  Papists  and  Puritans^  againit 
whom  ihose  sovereigns  had  to  contend*  England 
Ht  this  time  was  dissatisfied :  the  Calvinists  had  duk 
semindted  their  tenets  amcmg  the  people,  and  had 
ipiAamed  tbeir  zeal  by  their  own  estravagant  eir" 
ampk :  Scotland,  a  country  in  which  faction  had 
predominated  for  a  century,  was  now  in  a  state  of 
tmrfaulence  by  the  exertions  of:  the  Presbyteriao 
leaders :  and  but  little  assistance  could  be  derived 
fiom  Ireland,  a  country  whose  inittbitants,  being 
priadpally  Papists,  and  bigotted  to  a  proverb>  rof 
quired  to  be  kept  in  ^nibjeotioa  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  more  especially  as  Tyrconners  rebellion 
hud  not  been  long  restrained,  and  as  the  Papists 
were  as  intolerably  £»ctious,  from  the  very  nature 
of' their  religion,  as  their  brethren  of  the  opposite 
eocfer^ne  in  Eng^d.  Let  us  only  lock,  then,  at 
tfcie  King's  situation.  He  made  no  encroachments 
im  ^  liberties  o£  the  Commons ;  they,  in  ri^ality^ 
had  at  that  period  greats  liberties  than  they  had 
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ever  enjoyed  during  any  preceding  reign :  and  their 
conduct  towards  the  King  fully  justifies  the  conclu-« 
sion,  that  he  yielded  too  much  to  their  former  de- 
mands, while  they  were  beginning  to  forget  that 
there  were  other  two  estates  in  the  constitution  as 
essential  as  their  own  in  the  act  of  legislating  for 
the  nation.  With  a  people  whom  he  could  not 
trust,  and  a  Parliament  arrogating  to  itself  the 
power  of  an  independent  state  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  monarchy^  no  resource  was  left  for  James 
but  to  exercise  his  prerogative,  which  he  did,  by 
adjourning  the  Parliament,  on  the  1 9th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  then  by  dissolving  it  on  the  8th  of  Ja^ 
nuary. 

Not  one  of  the  many  opinions  formed  concerning 
this  procedure  at  the  time  seems  to  approach  the 
truth;  for  James  acted  neither  from  natural  tinu- 
dity,  poverty,  nor  hatred  to  parliamentary  business, 
but  from  the  clear  discernment  which  he  possessed! 
He  felt  his  difficulties,  but  he  saw  misfortunes  ;  and 
he  therefore  adopted  the  only  measure  by  which 
he  could  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  parliamen- 
tary fieu^tion.  And  though  James  was  wrong  in  the 
issue,  yet,  in  the  conduct  of  princes  we  are  not  so 
Adch  to  judge  of  their  actions  as  of  their  motives ; 
ftfr'they  can  control  their  motives,  but  the  actions, 
db  eflfects  involved  in  comparative  uncertainty,  they 
esaxxsoV  It  is  the  motive  or  will  which  criminates 
M'maxi^  irhether  hb  carrying  it  into  efiect  succeeds 
M  looti  No  one  can  diarge  James  with  a  design 
iMrillhe  liberties  of  his  country,  as  if  he  wished 
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to  oyerthrQW  the  constitution^  ruin  the  Church,  and 
entrench  himself  in  arbitrary  power.  He  held  tha 
i;eins  of  government  tightly^  because  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  aspep- 
fflons  which  have  been  cast  upon  his  memory  for  his 
notions  of  his  own  prerogative,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  he  stretched  it  beyond  its  rightful 
limits.  If  he  was  severe  in  enforcing  the  discipline  of 
the.  Church,  what  else  could  he  do,  when  he  saw  it. 
surrounded  by  men  who  were  fondly  anticipating 
its  ruin?  Plots  in  succession  had  been  formed 
against  him,  from  the  daring  Gunpowder  treason 
to  the  minor  ones,  which  his  vigilance  counter* 
acted.  He  had  been  repeatedly  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  course, 
were  in  league  with  the  Pontiff;  while  the  Puritans 
were  no  less  seditious  in  their  sermons,  their  pamphi- 
lets,  and  their  private  exhortations.  His  hatred  to 
the  Papists  was  not  surpassed  by  his  hatred  to  tha 
Puritans,  more  particularly  as  he  saw  that  their  ^ 
claims  were  not  less  arrogant,  or  their  conduct  less 
intolerable.  The  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  in 
facty  proved  the  seditious  nature  of  its  enthusiasm, 
and  justified  the  remark  which  James  made  on  one 
occasion  on  the  Puritan  faction  in  general.  ''  There 
never  was  a  faction,"  said  he,  '^  during  the  times  of 
my  minority,  nor  trouble  since,  but  they  that  were 
upon  that  factious  part  were  ever  careful  to  persuade 
iind  allure  those  unruly  spirits  among  the  ministry 
to  espouse  their  quarrels  as  their  own  ;  whereupon 
I  was  often  calumniated  in  their  popular  sermons^ 
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cbmmendam,  the  Rectory  of  Creeke,  in  Northamp-^ 
tonshire  ^  In  his  primary  visitation  he  manifested 
his  accustomed  care  for  the  Churchy  by  taking 
cognizance  of  the  parishes  in  that  extensive  diocese, 
repairing  the  churches,  and  generously  appropri- 
ating his  revenues  towards  the  laudable  purpose  of 
rendering  them  commodious  and  comfortable  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service.  His  own  chapel 
he  built  and  fitted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  con-» 
dition,  solemnly  consecrating  it  himself  for  the> 
worship  of  God,  according  to  the  Form  of  the  vene^ 
rable  and  learned  Bishop  Andrews,  which  act  was 
afterwards  recorded  by  his  enemies,  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  charges  they  brought  against 
him ' ;  so  natural  is  it  for  fanatics  to.  take  advan- 
tage of  every  thing,  falsely  to  condemn  what 
they  cannot  refute,  and  reckon  the  crazy  effusions 
of  their  brains  as  absolute  truth,  while  they  cannot 
substantiate  a  single  assertion. 

The  building  and  consecrating  of  this  chapel 
were  not  completed  till  some  years  afterwards; 
but  in  the  mean  time  this  active  prelate,  having 
arranged  the  afi&irs  of  his  diocese,  returned  to 
London  on  the  15th  of  August,  1622,  and  waited 
pn  the  King.  While  Laud  was  at  Court,  the 
Puritans  endeavoured  to  give  an  indication  of  their 
intentions  as  gently  as  possible,  yet  merely  by  way 
of  trial.    A  member  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxfcnrd, 


'  Diary,  p.  4,  6.     Heylin,  p.  96. 

*  Canterburie's  Dooroe,  by  Prynne,  p.  504. 
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named  Knight^  in  a  sermon  on  Palm  Sunday,  April 
14,  1622,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  from  Rom.  xiiL  1. 
**  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,** 
set  forth  the  genuine  tenets  of  Puritanism,  that  the 
inferior  magistrate  has  power  to  order  and  correct 
the  king,  if  he  acts  in  error ;  in  other  words,  that 
gubjects  may  rise  in  rebellion  when  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved.  This  dogma,  maintained 
by  Calvin,  who  often  from  the  pulpit  threatened 
the  magistrates  of  Geneva  with  an  insurrection,  if 
Ihey  did  not  yield  to  his  desires,  and  vigorously  set 
forth  by  Knox  and  others  in  Scotland,  this  pro- 
tege of  the  faction  divided  into  four  heads,  in  which 
lie  justified  resistance: — 1.  When  the  chief  magis- 
trate turns  tjrrant :  2.  When  he  forces  blasphemy 
or  idolatry  upon  his  subjects.  3.  When  intolerable 
burdens  are  laid  upon  them.  And,  4.  When  re- 
sistance is  the  only  expedient  to  save  themselves, 
and  to  obtain  their  objects.  These  dangerous  and 
seditious  opinions,  true  only  in  particular  cases, 
and  under  great  restrictions,  the  genuine  essence 
of  enthusiasm,  were  more  especially  calculated  to 
inflame  the  nation  at  this  time ;  for  though  none  of 
them  could  be  charged  on  the  King,  nevertheless 
they  would  be  received  with  exultation  by  the 
Puritans,  and  turned  to  their  own  advantage. 
Kjiight  was  called  to  account  for  his  opinions  by 
the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  and  compelled 
to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  sermon.  Laud  was  then 
with  the  King,  and,  at  the  command  of  James,  the 
preacher  was  cited  to  court,  and  the  sermon  was 

VOL.  I.  p 
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also  transmitted.  Knight  confessed  that  he  had 
taken  his  illustrations  from  the  work  of  a  foreign 
Calvinist  ^  and  that  he  had  advanced  them  without 
calculating  the  consequences;  but  he  protested 
that^  with  regard  to  himself^  he  had  preached 
the  sermon  without  any  political  motive^  and  that 
he  was  heartily  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 
His  apology  was  received  by  the  King^  who  saw 
that  the  tenets  were  not  so  much  his  own  as  the 
tenets  of  those  around  him ;  and,  perceiving  in 
him  indications  of  genius,  dismissed  him  with  a' 
salutary  admonition.  The  Puritans,  however,  spe- 
culated so  much  on  the  affiiir,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  take  further  steps.  The  book  of  Parous 
was  publicly  burnt  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Lcmdon,  by  the  common  exe* 
cutioner ;  its  dogmas  were  declared  seditious  and 
treasonable;  and,  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  in  the  University,  an  oath 
was  framed,  which  every  one  was  called  to  sub- 
scribe, declaring  that  he  renounced  and  disbelieved 
the  dangerous  principles  of  that  book, — that  they 
were  utterly  subversive  of  the  Church  and  State, — 
and  that  he  would  oppose  them  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  during  his  life  ^ 

'  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  Pareus, 
a  minister  of  Heidelburgh. 

*  "  Was  there  ever,"  exclaim  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett, 
"  so  wireasonable  and  so  absurd  an  oath  devised  ?  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  determined  resolution  of  Archbishop  Bancroft  to 
crush  at  once  the  religion  of  the  Puritans  and  the  liberties  of  the 
nation."    A  few  remarks  may  be  offered  to  these  worthy  secta- 
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But  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  other  mea- 
sores.    Hitherto  I  have  abstained  from  making  any 

rian  writers,  or  at  least,  to  their  enthusiastic  admirers.  As  to 
their  question,  it  would  require  little  research  into  history  to 
answer  it,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  digress  continually  to  expose 
the  fidsehoods  and  sophistry  of  Neal,  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Ben- 
nett, and  their  great  authority,  Warner,  I  must  refrain.  Yet 
I  could  prove  to  them,  that  the  Puritans  violated  the  most  so* 
lemn  oaths,  that  they  persuaded  others  to  do  so,  and,  more- 
over, that  their  seditious  sermons  and  pamphlets  rendered 
oaths  more  **  unreasonable  and  absurd"  than  the  above  ab- 
adiutely  necessary.  Let  die  following  efiiision  from  a  Puri-  - 
tan  pamphlet  suffice.  ''  As  to  yon,  dear  brethren,  whom  God 
hath  called  into  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  the  Lord  keep  you 
constant,  that  ye  yield  neither  to  toleration^  neither  to  any  subtle 
persuasions  of  dispensations  and  licences,  which  are  to  fortify 
these  Romish  practices,  but,  as  ye  fight  the  Lord's  fight,  be 
valiant."  These  writers,  moreover,  have  charged  Bancroft 
with  this  oath ;  by  which  they  display  their  utter  ignorance  of 
history.  If  they  require  to  be  told  it,  Bancroft,  whom  they  so 
much  vilify,  died  in  1610,  and  this  affair  took  place  in  162)2, 
and  under  the  primacy  of  their  favourite.  Abbot*  It.  is  de* 
plorable  to  see  men  writing  about  &cts  which  they  have  never 
investigated,  and  setting  down  any  thing  to  serve  their  own 
purposes.  But  if  they  must  have  the  truth,  Bancroft  ^d  at" 
tempt  **  to  crush  the  religion  of  the  Puritans,"  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  Puritanism  and  British  liberty  are  one  and 
the  same.  He  nobly  wished  to  check  the  extravagant  fanati- 
cism of  those  Calvinistic  malcontents,  and  Bancroft  was  gifted 
with  more  penetration  than  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett.  The 
religion  of  the  Puritans!  what  was  it?  Rhodomontade,  en- 
thusiasm, eternal  quibblings  on  trifles,  hatred  to  the  King 
and  government,  gloomy  Calvinism,  zeal  for  Geneva,  intoler- 
ance, and  obstinacy  ;  in  short,  it  was  such  as  the  present  age,  it 
is  admitted  even  by  Dissenters,  would  not  endure.  And  as  to 
their  religion  being  identified  with  the  **  liberties  of  the  nation," 
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observations  on  the  sennons  of  the  Puritans,  nor  do 
I  now  intend  to  enlarge  on  this  copious  subject ;  yet 
I  may  remark,  that  they  partook,  of  course,  of  the 
known  extravagance  of  their  authors.  The  havoc 
which  their  opinions  were  making  among  the 
younger  students  and  the  people  was  notorious; 
some  of  the  former  had  turned  Papists,  some  had 
become  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, some  had  turned  Brownists  or  Independents, 
and  all  of  them  incessantly  intermeddled  with  affairs 
of  state,  and  passed  their  seditious  verdicts  of  cen- 
sure with  the  most  undisguised  assurance;  while 
the  people  were  imbibing  with  avidity  the  fanaticism 
which  they  heard  inculcated.  But  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  were  chiefly  in  the  mouths  of  the  preachers ; 
the  abstruse,  and  fanciful,  and  daring  dogmas  of 
predestination,  election,  reprobation,  irresistibility 
of  grace,  and  final  perseverance,  themes  which  ought 
never  to  be  introduced  into  popular  sermons  even  by 
a  supporter  of  them,  as  being  by  far  too  profound 
for  the  capacities  of  a  popular  (or  indeed  any)  audi- 
ence, in  which  the  great  majority  are  illiterate,  and 
which,  besides  their  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures, 
have  the  most  dangerous  effect  upon  the  mind.  For 
where  is  he  who  can  prove  what  he  calls  the  divine 
decree  ?  Most  daring  indeed  is  that  man  who  pre- 
tends to  scan  the  ways  of  Omnipotence,  and  to  set 

who  requires  to  be  told  of  the  state  to  which  their  cunning  in- 
trigues reduced  this  kingdom  when  they  obtained  the  mastery, 
of  the  blood  which  they  shed,  the  murders  they  committed,  imdcr 
the  sacred  names  of  religion  and  liberty  ? 
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limits  to  divine  grace ;  who  forgets  that  '*  secret 
things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God  alone/'  and  who 
pretends  that  he,  a  short-sighted,  frail,  and  erring 
mortal,  has  discovered  the  will  of  Heaven ;  that  in- 
fents  and  full-grown  men,  ages  before  they  are  bom, 
were  doomed  to  eternal  punishment  for  Adam's 
transgression,  by  a  divine  decree,  which  they  could 
not  alter.  Most  impious  is  he  who  thus  sets  limits 
to  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  and  makes  the  God  of  love 
appear  as  an  implacable  tyrant ;  mocking  the  crea- 
tures he  has  made,  offering  them  salvation,  punish- 
ing them  if  they  do  not  accept  of  it,  and  yet*  who 
has  decreed  from  all  eternity,  that  salvation  shall 
not  be  theirs.  Most  guilty  is  he  who  thus  contracts 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  asserts,  that 
the  death  of  our  divine  Saviour  is  not  the  ground  of 
hope  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam's  degene- 
rate offspring,  who  sincerely  repents  and  unfeignedly 
believes  God's  holy  gospel.  Need  I  stop  to  reflect 
on  the  tendency  which  such  preaching  must  have 
had  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  that  fierce  age  of 
religious  contention  ?  or  need  I  enf er  into  any  meta- 
physical argument  to  shew  how  destructive  these 
tenets  are  to  the  spread  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion, and  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  civil 
government  ?  The  history  of  that  age  furnishes  too 
many  melancholy  illustrations.  Let  the  reader  only 
turn  to  the  daring  actions  of  the  English  Puritans 
under  Charles  L  which  they  planned  during  his 
father's  life-time ;  let  him  look  to  the  reign  of  fana- 
ticism under  Cromwell,  that  patron  of  sectaries ;  let 
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him  turn  to  the  achievements  of  the  Covenanting 
religionists  of  the  norths  to  their  rebellions,  their 
enthusiasm,  their  insolence  to  their  rulers,  their 
canting  sermons,  their  almost  impious  prayers,  and 
their  irreverent  **  familiaritie"  with  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven.  Let  the  reader  ponder  well  the  intolera- 
ble arrogance  of  those  religionists,  who,  like  their 
brethren,  the  Papists,  aUeged  that  they  were  the 
only  true  Church,  exconununicated  all  who  differed 
from  them,  and  swore  solemn  oaths,  that  with  the 
sward,  and  without  mercy,  they  would  extirpate 
Popery,  Prelacy,  Arminianism,  Erastianism,  &a 
as  their  precious  record  of  treason,  entitled  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  sets  forth :  who  in- 
variably spoke  with  the  most  intolerable  insolence 
of  their  rightful  governors,  and  who  more  than  once 
acted  as  vile  assassins,  when  it  was  in  their  power. 
And  then  let  the  reader  trace  the  hbtory  of  the  Dis* 
senters  in  the  last  century,  when  he  will  find  Sod- 
nianism,  Arianism,  and  Infidelity,  making  dreadful 
havoc  among  them.  It  is  at  times  dangerous  and 
hazardous  for  on^  poor  sinner  to  denounce  damna- 
tion from  the  pulpit  to  his  hearers,  when  perhaps  he 
has  as  much  need  of  repentance  as  they,  and  at  all 
times  it  must  be  done-with  solemn  caution ;  but  it 
is  doubly  presumptuous  for  erring  and  frail  men  to 
pretend  to  scan  the  ways  of  Heaven,  and  assert, 
with  the  most  positive  assurance,  the  dogmas  of 
election  and  reprobation. 

To  counteract  these  principles,  so  pregnant  with 
disastrous  consequences,  the  king,  not  unlikely  by 
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the  advice  of  Laud,  issued  a  letter  to  the  Ardi- 
Inshops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  bearing  date  the 
20th  of  August,  1622,  and  by  them  to  be  commu* 
nicated  to  their  su£Bragans,  containing  sundry  rules, 
which  they  were  enjoined  to  put  in  execution.  This 
letter  oonunences  thus :  ^  Most  reverend  iather  in 
God,  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  counsel- 
lor, we  greet  you  well.  Forasmuch  as  the  abuses  and 
extravagances  of  preachers  in  the  pulpit  have  been 
at  all  times  passed  in  this  realm  by  some  act  of 
council  or  state,  with  the  advice  and  resolution  ci 
grave  and  learned  prelates,  insomuch  as  the  very 
licensing  of  preachers  had  beginning  by  an  order  of 
Star-chamber  the  8th  day  of  July,  in  the  10th  year 
of  King  Henry  YIII.  our  noble  predecessor :  and 
whereas  at  this  present  divers  young  students,  by 
reading  of  late  writers  and  ungrounded  opinions, 
do  broach  many  times  unprofitable,  in&mous,  sedi- 
tious, and  dangerous  doctrines,  to  the  scandal  of 
this  Church,  and  disquieting  of  this  state  and  pre- 
sent government,  upon  humble  representations  of 
this  inconveniency  to  yourself  and  sundry  others, 
&c.  Given  at  Windsor,  4th  Aug.  in  the  20th  year 
of  our  reign  ^'* 

The  directions  were  six  in  number,  and  are  inr 
serted  in  various  historical  works  *.  The  nature  of 
them  may  be  easily  conceived,  yet  the  moderation 

*  Collection  of  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  85.     Tho.  Cant. 

*  Heylin,  p.  93,  94.     Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.     Rushworth's 
Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  64,  65^  66. 
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of  the  language  is  remarkable.  In  the  third  direc- 
tion it  is  set  forth,  "  That  no  preacher  of  what  title 
soever  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  or  dean  at  the 
least,  do  from  henceforth  presume  to  preach  in  any 
popular  auditory  the  deep  points  of  predestination, 
election,  reprobation,  or  of  the  universality,  effi- , 
cacy,  resistibility,  or  irresistibility,  of  God's  grace ; 
but  rather  leave  those  themes  to  be  handled  by 
learned  men,  and  that  modestly  and  moderately  by 
use  and  application,  rather  than  by  way  of  positive 
doctrine,  as  being  fitter  for  schools  and  universities 
than  for  simple  auditories;"  And  the  fifth  declares, 
**  That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  or  denomination 
soever,  shall  causelessly,  and  without  any  invitation 
from  the  text,  fall  into  any  bitter  invectives  and  in- 
decent railings  against  the  Papists  or  Puritans,  but 
wisely  and  gravely,  when  they  are  occasioned  there- 
unto by  the  text  of  Scripture,  free  both  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
aspersions  of  either  adversary,  especially  when  the 
auditory  is  suspected  to  be  tainted  with  the  one  or 
the  other  infection." 

The  directions  were  of  course  levelled  against  the 
Puritans,  and  fiiadb  the  faction  excessively  clamor- 
ous *.  But  the  activity  of  the  Church  succeeded  in 
silencing  those  malecontents  *,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  they  took  to  excite  the  people  by  visionary 
fears  ^     And  the  observation  of  Fuller  is  quite  suflS- 

'  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  voL  ii.  p.  137,  138. 
^  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  x.  p.  111. 
'  Heyliu,  p.  91. 
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dent  on  the  subject^  for  these  directions  were  highly 
necessary  at  a  time  when  *'  many  shallow  preachers 
handled  the  profound  points  of  predestination^ 
wherein^  pretending  to  guide  their  flocks^  they  lost 
themselves  \** 

The  situation  of  the  Church  at  this  period  was 
truly  hazardous.  Attacked  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
Papists^  and  on  the  other  by  the  Puritans^  it  re- 
quired the  greatest  skill  in  those  who  regarded  the 
interests  of  the  Reformation^  and  the  welfare  of 
Church  and  State^  to  restrain  the  hostile  intentions 
of  those  factions.  No  sooner  had  the  Parliament 
been  dissolved,  than  the  Papists  began  to  exert 
themselves  with  the  greatest  activity.  The  Puri- 
tans were  chiefly  popular  among  the  lower  classes, 
who  were  sufficiently  illiterate^  and  were  generally 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  higher  orders  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Papists,  however,  who  could  also 
reckon  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  among 
the  rabble,  were  more  ambitious,  and  endeavoured 
to  secure  adherents  among  the  nobility.  For  this 
purpose  they  laid  a  most  crafty  plot,  and  began  first 
to  practise  on  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  the  lady 
of  the  celebrated  court  favoAr^Or*;  ^  not  doubting, 
that  if  they  were  successful  in  inducing  her  to  re- 
cant, they  might  have  some  chance  of  favour  for 
their  tenets  from  her  husband.  The  famous  Jolm 
Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  had  undertaken  the  task  of  ma- 

.  \  Fuller,  ut  sup.  p.  108. 
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na^ng  the  lady^  and  he  had  succeeded  so  well,  that 
she  was  beginning  to  think  favourably  of  the  super- 
stition. But  the  Jesuit's  designs  were  reported  to 
the  king,  who  was  himself  not  wanting  in  ability  to 
argue  the  matter,  and  who  frequently  discoursed  to 
her  on  the  subject.  James,  however^  feeling  inte- 
rested in  the  lady,  and  resolving  to  silence  the 
Jesuit  at  once  by  fair  argument,  advised  the  Duke 
to  appoint  a  conference  between  Fisher  and  ^ 
learned  divine  of  the  Church,  on  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  superstition.  The  Duke  agreed,  and  Dr. 
Francis  White,  then  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Corn- 
hill,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  appointed  to 
meet  the  Jesuit  \  Three  disputes  were  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  mother, 
his  lady^  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Wi)liams,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1622,  the  last  was  conducted  by  Laud. 
The  result  was  as  might  have  been  expected :  Laud 

'  This  learned  man  had  acquired  no  small  popularity  by  his 
divinity  lectures  in  Su  Paul's,  of  which  he  was  reader,  in  preach- 
ing against  the  absurdities  of  Popery  :  and  he  was  profoundly 
learned  in  aU  points  of  theological  controversy.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  meet  Fisher  in  the  presence  of  die  Duke  (then 
Marquis,)  and  his  mother ;  but  one  meeting  not  being  suffi- 
cient, another  was  appointed  at  which  the  King  himself  was 
present.  In  the  second  conference,  nothing  had  been  said 
on  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  church,  which,  says  Heylin, 
"  was  the  chief  and  only  point  in  which  the  party  doubting 
required  satis&ction."  The  King  then  appointed  a  third 
meeting,  in  which  Laud  was  nominated  to  oppose  Fisher, 
instead  of  Dr.  White. 
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was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Jesuit  in  learnings 
and  Tictory  was  declared  on  the  side  of  truth  K 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  abstract  of  Laud's 
admirable  arguments.  An  account  of  the  confer- 
ence was  published  in  1624^  and  a  justification  of 
it  publislied  by  the  Archbishop  himself  in  1637,  in 
connexion  with  a  pamphlet  wTitten  by  Dr.  Francis 
White,  entitled,  '*  A  Reply  to  Jesuit  Fisher^s  An- 
swer to  certain  Questions  propounded  by  his  most 
gracious  Majesty  King  James.*"  The  ingenuity  with 
which  Laud  detects  the  Jesuist's  sophistry,  the  pro- 
found leammg  which  he  displays,  and  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  he  appears  to  have  liad  with  the 
Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  Church,  prove  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Reformat 
tioD.  ''  In  this  discourse,"  says  he, ''  I  have  no  aim 
to  displease  any,  nor  any  hope  to  please  all.  If  I 
can  help  on  the  truth  in  the  Church,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Church  together,  I  shall  be  glad,  be  it  in  any 
measure.  Nor  shall  I  spare  to  speak  necessary 
truth,  out  of  too  much  love  of  peace ;  nor  thrust  an 
unnecessary  truth  to  the  breach  of  that  peace  which, 
once  broken,  is  not  so  easily  renewed  again.  And 
if,  for  necessary  truth's  sake  only,  any  man  will  be 
offended,  nay  take,  nay  snatch  at,  the  offence  which 
is  not  given,  for  that  I  know  no  protection.  It  is 
truth,  and  I  must  state  it ;  it  is  the  gospel,  and  I 
must  preach  it,  1  Cor.  xi.  16.     And  far  safer  it  is 

'  There  is  an  account  of  this  Jesuit,  whose  real  name  was 
Perse,  or  Persey,  in  "  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu," 
Romae,  1676,  p.  487. 
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in  this  case  to  bear  aiiger  from  men^  than  a  woe  from 
God.  And  where  the  foundations  of  faith  are 
shaken^  be  it  by  superstition  or  profaneness^  he  that 
stretches  not  out  his  hand  as  firmly  as  he  can  to  sup- 
port them,  is  too  wary,  and  hath  more  care  of  him- 
self than  of  the  cause  of  Christ :  and  it  is  a  wariness, 
£hat  brings  more  danger  in  the  end  than  it  shuns. 
For  the  angel  of  the  Lord  issued  out  a  curse  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  because  they  came  not  to 
help  the  Lord,  to  help  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
Judges,  y .  23.  I  know  it  is  a  great  ease  to  let  every 
thing  be  as  it  will,  and  every  man  believe  and  do 
as  he  lists :  but  whether  governors  in  State  or 
Church  do  their  duty  therewhile  is  easily  seen,  since 
this  is  an  effect  of  no  king  in  Israel." 

Such  is  the  eloquence  of  this  great  prelate,  who 
was,  when  he  wrote  the  above,  in  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury. This  is  the  man  whom  his  enemies 
charged  as  being  a  Papist,  these  are  the  sentiments 
of  him  whom  sectarians  have  traduced  as  being 
of  *'  infamous  memory."  But  I  will  proceed  to  ano* 
ther  extract,  which  I  am  certain  the  reader  will 
peruse  with  interest,  while  here  considering  one 
of  the  most  splendid  actions  of  Laud's  life.  '^  Now 
one  thing  more,"  says  Laud,  *'  let  me  be  bold  to 
observe  to  your  Majesty  in  particular,  concerning 
your  great  charge  in  the  Church  of  England.  She 
is  in  hard  condition.  She  professes  the  ancient 
Catholic  faith,  and  yet  the  Romanist  condemns  her 
for  novelty  in  her  doctrine.  She  practises  church 
government  as  it  hath  been  in  use  in  all  ages,  and 
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bSl  places,  where  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  been 
established  both  in  and  since  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles^ and  yet  the  separatist  condemns  her  for  anti- 
christianism  in  her  discipline.  The  plain  truth  is, 
she  is  between  these  two  factions,  as  between  two 
millstones,  and  unless  your  Majesty  look  to  it,  to 
whose  trust  she  is  committed,  she  will  be  ground 
to  powder,  to  an  irreparable  dishonour  and  loss  to 
this  kingdom.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
while  both  these  press  hard  upon  the  Church  of 
England,  both  of  them  cry  out  against  perse- 
cution, like  froward  children,  who  scratch,  and 
kick,  and  bite,  and  yet  cry  out  all  the  while,  as  if 
they  were  killed.  Now,  to  the  Romanist  I  shall 
,  say  this :  The  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
grown  now  (many  of  them)  very  old,  and  when 
errors  are  grown,  by  age,  and  continuance,  to 
strength,  they  which  speak  for  the  truth,  though  it 
be  of  an  older,  are  usually  challenged  for  the 
bringers  in  of  new  opinions.  And  there  is  no 
greater  absurdity  stirring  this  day  in  Christendom, 
than  that  the  reformation  of  an  old  corrupted 
Church,  whether  we  will  or  not,  must  be  taken  for 
the  building  of  a  new.  And  were  not  this  so,  we 
should  never  be  troubled  with  that  idle  and  imper- 
tinent question  of  theirs.  Where  was  your  Church 
before  Luther  ?  for  it  was  just  there,  where  theirs 
is  now  :  one  and  the  same  Church  still,  no  doubt  of 
that ;  one  in  substance,  but  not  one  in  condition  of 
state  and  purity:  their  part  of  the  same  Church 
remaining  in  corruption,  and  our  part  of  the^ame 
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Church  under  reformation.  The  same  Naaman^ 
and  he  a  Syrian  still ;  but  leprous  with  them^  and 
cleansed  with  us :  the  same  man  still.  And  for  the 
separatist^  and  him  that  lays  his  grounds  for  sepa* 
ration,  or  change  of  discipline ;  though  all  he  sajs, 
or  can  say^  be^  in  truth  of  divinity^  and  amcmg 
learned  men^  little  better  than  ridiculous ;  yet  since 
those  fond  opinions  have  gained  some  ground  among 
the  people^  to  such  among  them  as  are  wiUuUy  set 
to  follow  their  blind  guides  through  thick  and  thin, 
till  they  fall  into  the  ditch  together^  I  shall  say  no- 
thing. But  for  so  many  of  them  as  mean  well,  and 
are  only  misled  by  artifice  and  cunning,  concerning 
them  I  shall  say  thus  much  only,  they  are  bells  of 
passing  good  metal,  and  tunable  enough  of  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  disposition ;  and  a  world  of 
pity  it  is,  that  they  are  rung  so  miserably  out  of  tune 
as  they  are  by  them  who  have  acquired  power  in  and 
over  their  consciences. .  And  for  this  there  is  remedy 
enough^  but  how  long  there  will  be  I  know  not.** 

'*  The  Scripture,"  continues  Laud,  in  another 
place,  "  where  it  is  plain,  should  guide  the  Church ; 
and  the  Church,  where  there  is  doubt  or  diflSculty, 
should  expound  the  Scripture :  yet  so,  as  neither 
the  Scripture  should  be  forced,  nor  the  Church  so 
bound  up,  as  that,  upon  just  and  farther  evidence, 
she  may  not  revive  that  which  in  any  case  hath  slept 
by  her.  What  success  the  great  distemper,  caused 
by  the  collision  of  two  such  factions,  may  have,  I 
know  not,  I  cannot  prophesy.  And  though  I  can- 
not prophesy,  yet  {  fear  that  atheism  and  irrelig^on 
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gather  strength,  while  the  truth  is  thus  weakened 
by  an  unworthy  way  of  contending  for  it.  And 
while  they  thus  contend,  neither  party  consider  that 
they  are  in  a  way  to  induce  upon  themselves  and 
others  that  contrary  extreme,  which  they  both  seem 
to  oppose  and  to  fear.  The  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  is  neither  Rome  nor  a  conventicle;  out  of 
that  there  is  no  salvation,  I  easily  confess  it ;  but 
out  of  Rome  there  is,  and  out  of  a  conventicle  too; 
Salvation  is  ndt  shut  up  into  such  a  narrow  conclave. 
In  this  discourse  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
lay  open  those  wider  gates  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
omfined  to  no  age,  time,  or  place,  not  knowing  any 
bounds,  but  that  faith  which  was  once,  and  but 
once  for  all,  delivered  to  the  saints.  And  in  my 
pursuit  of  this  way,  I  have  searched  after,  and  deli- 
vered with  a  single  heart,  that  truth  which  I  pro- 
fess. In  the  publishing  whereof  I  have  obeyed  your 
Majesty,  discharged  my  duty,  to  my  power,  to  the 
Church  of  England,  given  account  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  me,  and  so  testified  to  the  world  that  faith  in 
which  I  have  lived,  and  by  God's  blessing  and  favour 
purpose  to  die  \' 


1   M 


'  A  Relation  of  the  Conference  between  William  Laud,  then 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  now  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  by  the  command  of  King  James  of 
ever-blessed  memorie.  With  an  Answer  to  such  Exceptions  as 
A.  C.  takes  against  it«  By  the  said  Most  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
William,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  folio.  London,  1639. 
Introductory  Dedication  to  Charles  I.  The  last  edition  of  this 
admirable  work,  now  almost  forgotten,  appeared  in  1G73. 
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The  points  which  Dr.  White  discussed  with  the 
Jesuit^  were  the  usual  differences  between  the 
Romish  and  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Jesuit 
defended^  1.  Praying  to  images.  2.  Prayers  and 
oblations  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  3.  Wor- 
shipping and  invocations  of  Saints  and  Angels. 
4.  The  Liturgy  and  private  prayers  for  the  igno- 
rant in  an  unknown  tongue.  5.  The  repetition  of 
paternosters^  aves,  and  credos,  especially  a£Sxiiig 
a  kind  of  merit  to  the  number  of  them.  6. .  ^e 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  7.  Communion 
under  one  kind,  and  the  abetting  o^  it  by  conco- 
mitancy.  8.  Works  of  Supererogation,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  9. 
The  opinion  of  deposing  kings,  and  giving  away 
their  kmgdoms  by  papal  power,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly.  Pr.  White,  as  a  reward  for  hb  merit, 
was  made  royal  chaplain,  and  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
His  work  displays  his  erudition.  On  the  above 
dogmas  Laud  entered  with  his  usual  ability ;  the 
Jesuit  was  defeated,  and  Laud's  enemies  were  con- 
founded. And  yet  so  modest  was  the  prelate,  that, 
though  this  is  a  work  which  will  justly  entitle  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  which,  as  was 
declared  by  his  enemies,  is  unequalled,  far  less 
surpassed,  he  at  first  prefixed  to  it  the  initials  R.B. 
(Dr.  Richard  Bailey,  the  name  of  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, who  afterwards  married  his  niece,)  and  merely 
published  it  as  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  White's  work. 
And  though  Prynne,  who  caught  at  every  thing. 
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thinks  proper  to  tell  us^  in  the  Breviate  ^  that  he 
delayed  the  publishing  of  it  so  long,  for  fear  of  being 
engaged  thereby  against  his  friends  the  Papists, 
yet  if  that  enthusiast  had  read  the  book,  he  might 
iiare  seen  that  he  was  asserting  a  gratuitous  false- 
liood.     ''  The  cause/'  says  Laud,  '^  why  at  the  first 
the  discourse  upon  this  conference  was  delayed  so 
long  is  this : — It  was  neither  my  Idleness  nor  my 
unwillingness  to  do  justice  both  to  myself  and  to 
the  cause  against  the  Jesuit,  which  occasioned  this 
delay,  for  I  had  then  most  honourable  witnesses, 
and  have  some  yet  living,  that  this  discourse  was 
finished  long  before  I  could  persuade  myself  to  let 
it  come  into  public  view.    And  this  was  caused 
partly  by  the  reason  that  there  was  about  the  same 
time  tluree  conferences  held  with  Fisher,  of  which 
this  was  the  third :  and  could  not,  therefore,  con- 
veniently come  abroad  into  the  world  till  the  two 
former  were  ready  to  lead  the  way,  which  till  now 
they  were  not.     And  this  is,  in  part,  the  reason  also 
why  this  tract  crept  in  at  the  end  of  a  larger  work ; 
for  surely  that  work  contained  in  a  manner  the 
substance  of  all  that  passed  in  the  two  former  con- 
ferences, and  since  this  third  in  divers  points  con- 
curred with  them,  and  depended  on  them,  I  could 
not  think  it  substantial  enough  to  stand  alone. 
But  besides  this  affinity  between  the  conferences,  I 
was  willing  to  have  it  pass,  as  silently  as  it  might, 
at  the  end  of  another  work,  and  so  perhaps  little  to 

'  Prynne's  Br^viate,  p.  13. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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be  looked  after,  because  I  could  not  hold  it  worthy 
(nor  can  I  yet)  of  that  great  duty  and  service 
which  I  owe  to  my  dear  mother,  the  Church  of 
England." 

Here,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  wickedness 
or  falsehood  of  Laud's  enemies  is  more  conspicuous, 
when  they  accused  him,  with  this  celebrated  Confer- 
ence before  them,  of  being  a  professed  Papist.  No 
action  of  this  great  man's  life  was  there  to  encourage 
such  an  opinion,  and  the  Papists  themselves  de«> 
dared  that  he  was  their  greatest  enemy.  But  Laud 
has  himself  told  us,  that  *^  a  man  is  apt  to  think  he 
can  never  run  far  enough  from  that  which  he  once 
begins  to  hate :  and  doth  not  consider,  therewhile, 
that  where  religion  corrupted  is  the  thing  he  hatesj 
a  fisdlacy  may  be  easily  put  upon  him,  for  he  ought 
to  hate  the  corruption  which  depraves  religion,  and 
to  run  from  it ;  but  from  no  part  of  religion  itself, 
which  he  ought  to  love  and  reverence,  ought  he  to 
depart."  These  remarks  are  unanswerable,  and 
contain  a  host  of  arguments  against  the  Puritans. 
Yet,  after  all,  we  find  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Sir  Edward  Deering,  observing,  on  a  future  occasion, 
"  That  Laud's  Relation  of  his  Conference  with  the 
Jesuit  would  live  after  he  was  dead  ;  that  by  it  he 
had  stabbed  the  Papists  under  the  fifth  rill  \" 

'  Fuller,  Church  History,  book  xi. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


1622—1625. 

LamJFi  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — Notice  of  thai 
fawmrite-^The  Prince  of  Walee^^Intended  marriage  with  the 
Infania'^His  journey  to  Spain  with  Buckingham — Their  ad^ 
ventures — False  assertions  ofLaud^s  enemies — Zeal  of  Arch* 
bishop  Abbot — Insolence  of  the  Papists — Cunning  intrigues 
of  Bishop  Williams'^Enmity  to  Laud— 'Conduct  of  the  Arch" 
hishop  towards  Laud — Instances  of  Lauffs  piety — Meeting  of 
the  Parliament'-'Remarkable  conduct  of  Abbot — Opposition 
of  Laiud  to  Buchnghamr^Moderati4m  of  that  nobUman^^ 
Negotiations  with  France — Death  of  James  /• — His  character 
— His  conduct  towards  Scotland-^The  Book  of  Sports — De- 
fence of  James — His  character  by  Archbishop  Spottiswoode. 

The  conduct  of  Bishop  Laud,  in  his  Conference 
with  the  Jesuit,  was  the  commencement  of  an  inti- 
mate friendship  between  him  and  the  Marquis 
(afterwards  Duke)  of  Buckingham  ^  That  cele- 
brated favourite,  whose  life  was  so  brilliant,  and 
whose  death  was  so  melancholy,  inclined  though  he 
was  to  splendour  and  gaiety,  could  nevertheless  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  a  man  of  learning  and  genius^ 
whose  integrity  was  conspicuous  in  all  his  actions. 

"  Diary,  p.  5.  "  June  9,  being  Whitsunday,  my  Lord  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham  was  pleased  to  enter  upon  a  near  respect  for 
me.     The  particulars  are  not  for  paper." 

q2 
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The  favours  which  Buckingham  had  received  at 
Court,  his  extraordinary  advancement  and  influ- 
ence^ and  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  acquired 
over  the  King,  are  facts  indeed  remarkable,  yet  he 
was  no  worthless  minion,  neither  was  he  altogether 
undeserving  of  his  good  fortune ;  and,  though  he 
certainly  exalted  the  members  of  his  own  family,, 
and  his  dependents,  yet  it  was  not  with  a  view  to 
establish  himself  more  seciurely  at  Court,  since  he 
was  there  supported  solely  by  his  own  genius  ^  He 
has  been  traduced  as  licentious  and  profligate  by 
many,  and  thence  have  they  taken  occasion  to  infer, 
that  while  he  was  the  Prince's  confidant  and  com- 
panion,  Charles'  life,  like  his  own,  was  not  the 
most  virtuous  ^ :  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 

'  MS.  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes'  Account  of  Himself.  Harleian 
Library. 

'  Historia  Vitse  et  Regni  Ricardi  II.  ab  auct.  T.  Heame, 
p.  404.  In  this  work  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  the 
Duke,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a  confidant  in  an  in- 
trigue of  the  former.     It  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Steanie,  I  have  nothing  now  to  wryte  to  you,  but  to  give  you 
diankes  bothe  for  the  good  councill  ye  gave  me,  and  for  the  event 
of  it.  The  Eang  gave  me  a  good  sharp  potion,  but  you  took  away 
the  working  of  it  by  the  weU-relished  comfites  ye  sent  afler  it. 
I  have  met  with  the  party  that  must  not  be  named,  once  alreddie» 
and  the  cullor  of  wrighting  this  letter  shall  make  me  meete  with 
hsx  on  Saturday,  although  it  is  written  the  day  being  Thursday. 
So  assuring  you  that  the  business  goes  safelie  now,  I  rest  your 
constant  loving  firiend,  Charles. 

**  I  hope  ye  will  not  shew  the  King  this  letter,  but  put  it  in  the 
safe  custodie  of  Mister  Vulcan." 

Heame  informs  us,  that  this  letter  is  reported  to  have  at  one 
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while  his  favour  at  Court  made  him  unpopular, 
and  his  natural  courage  too  often  haughty  and 
linrelenting  ^  his  conduct  was  distinguished  by 
many  imprudences.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  errors,  certain  it  is  that  he  regarded  his  lady 
with  fond  affection,  and  he  evinced  his  attachment 
towards  her  at  his  death  by  the  most  indubitable 
proofed. 

The  friendship  which  Buckingham  conceived 
for  Laud,  induced  him  to  appoint  the  Bishop  his 
chaplain  on  the  15th  of  June,  1622,  and  from  him 
he  received  the  sacrament  at  Greenwich  on  the 
following  day  ^    Next  month  we  find  Laud  making 

time  been  in  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  that  it  is 
the  only  amour  in  which  the  Prince  was  known  to  have  been  con« 
cemed. 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  foL  voL  i. 

•  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Life  of  the  Duke. 

•  •  Diary,  p.  5.  Prjnme's  Breviate,  p.  8.  In  his  Diary,  Laud 
says,  *'  I  became  C.  to  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ;'*  and  Pr3nDne, 
therefore,  to  establish  his  Popish  insinuations,  says,  that  he  be* 
came  Confessor.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  word  "  Confessor*'  has  no  other  meaning  than  the 
Popish  one,  or  that  which  is  attached  as  connected  with  the 
fbnctions  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics ;  but  whether  the  Bishop 
meant  so  or  not,  may  be  justly  questioned.  The  letter  C  is  all 
that  he  expresses,  and  it  may  as  well  mean  Chaplain.  Heylin 
(p.  96)  has  adopted  the  word  Confessor,  because  he  had  used 
Krynne's  corrupted  edition  of  the  Diary. — Abbot  observed  this 
intimacy  with  uneasiness  and  jealousy.  Narrative,  apud  Rush- 
worth's  CoL  vol.  i.  p.  440.  "  This  man,"  says  he,  **  is  the  only 
inward  counsellor  with  Buckingham,  sitting  with  him  sometimes 
privately  whole  hours,  and  feeding  his  humour  with  spite  and 
malice." 
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^  visitation  of  his  diocese,  diligently  preaching,  and 
arran^g  the  affairs  of  his  extensive  see,  and  re* 
turning  from  Wales  to  London  in  the  ensuing 
August.  He  remained  in  London  in  attendance 
at  the  Court,  preaching  at  various  places  in  the 
city,  until  the  27th  of  January,  when  he  left  the 
metropolis,  and  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of 
Creeke,  near  Peterborough,  on  the  31st, — a  bene- 
fice which  the  King  had  given  him  in  commendam  ^ 
On  the  5th  of  February,  we  find  him  ag^in  with  the 
King  at  London,  and  he  informs  us  that  he  received 
a  book  from  his  Majesty,  written  by  a  Capuchiii 
friar,  who  had  been  once  a  Protestant,  proving 
from  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  an  account  is  given  of  St.  PauFs  vision, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  had  been  actually  in  two 
places  at  once*.  On  the  9th  of  February,  the 
Bishop  returned  it  to  the  King,  with  his  own  re- 
marks  upon  it,  and  on  that  day  we  find  him  hold- 
ing his  first  ordination,  which  he  has  piously  re- 
corded ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  negotiations  were  pro* 
ceeding  for  Charles'  marriage  with  the  Infanta — 
which  James  had  vigorously  prosecuted,  in  the 
hope  that  by  it  the  Palatinate  would  be  recovered 
for  his  son*in-la^.  But  the  Spanish  armies  and 
their  allies  had  committed  the  most  dreadful  ra- 
vages in  the  country  of  the  unfortunate  Elector, 

'  Diary,  p.  6.  '  Ibid,  ut  sup. 

•  Ibid,  ut  sup.     "  Promovi  Edmundum  Provant  Scotum  in 
Presbyterium.     Primogenitus  meus  fiiit  in  Domino.*' 
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contrary  to  their  professions  of  amity  and  peace^ 
and  had  left  that  prince  only  the  towns  of  Heidel- 
burg^  Frankendale,  and  Meinhem^  which  owned  his 
authority.  James,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  monarch,  and  wearied  with  the  anxieties 
of  delay,  was  resolved  that  the  intended  treaty  should 
either  be  completed  at  once  or  annulled.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  planned  that  the  Prince  should  pro- 
ceed to  Spain  in  disguise,  and  leave  England  withr 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  and  the  English 
Council.  Charles  eagerly  embraced  the  design^ 
for  besides  his  being  as  intent  on  the  marriage  a# 
the  King,  several  circumstances  occurred  which 
made  him  mc^e  anxious  for  the  journey.  Accordingly 
he  set  out,  accompanied  only  by  Buckingham  and 
Sir  Richard  Graham,  Buckingham's  Master  of  the 
Horse.  The  afiair  was  known  only  to  a  very  few 
persons  at  Court  in  the  confidence  of  the  King,  of 
whom  Laud  was  one,  whom  Buckingham  left  as  his 
confidential  agent  and  correspondent  while  he  was 
abroad. 

Buckingham  has  received  the  merit  of  contriving 
this  extraordinary  and  hazardous  adventure, — ha- 
zardous, certainly,  when  we  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences which  might  have  attended  the  discovery 
of  the  Prince's  rank  while  abroad.  Lord  Claren- 
don informs  us,  that  the  Duke's  great  favour  with 
the  King,  had  almost  made  him  forget  his  duty  to 
the  Prince,  whom  one  day  he  almost  attacked  with 
personal  violence,  for  which  conduct  the  Prince  was 
greatly  enraged ;  and  ths^t  he  planned  this  journey 


towcoTwhb  aflSeotiDn^iin  whidtheraoeeeded'toJiit 
wA.:  TheadveBtorefi  of  thePrinee  and  }m  two^onoK 
pfmonsooai  the  way  are  iiH)t  leas  extraordiiuyy.  Thej 
i0t  out  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  from  a  house  belcxqrf 
iog  to  Buddngham  ai  Newhall,  in  Essex,  with  falsa 
JiesDPds,  and  assumiBg  the  names  oi  Thomas  and 
J^tHm  Smith.  When  thejr  were  crossing  the  Thames 
atiLCfroytesend,  they  disco¥ered  thi^  they  had  no 
4^,  /upoQ,  which  th^  presented  the.  waterman 
^^gold./)  The. poor  m^n  was  so  jastonished  and 
o|V)»ir|oy^d,  at  his  iMusual.good  f ortuno^  .  4iid  vio 
grieved  j^iat  such  gentitemen,-9S  they  i^pearedb 
alMW^d  he  JQui!fieying,  as  be  thought^,  to  the^Cail^ 
tinimtl  tQ'vdeeide  .a  private  quarrel^  that  her/cmiid 
j^sebrinibtm  acquainting  the  anthoritiea  ofrthe 
town . withr  l^isusnicions^    They  sent  after  tfafi 


vfUers.as  to  as  itoohester  to  8to|>  theiA;  but  rtdke 
Prinoeand  his  companions  did  not  halt  inithst<nty« 
l^l^n  they  were  on  Clapham  Hill,  they  were  again 
iai  ^dmgl^  of  discqyery, .  by  the  appearance  i  of .  the 
French  ambassador,  with  the  King's  coachy  and 
spni^  of  the. royal  household,  but  they  passed  from 
t^  high  road  through  fields,  leaping  hedges  and 
dJAc^es,  till  they  were  out  of  sight.  At  Canter- 
t^y,  some  su^icious  rumours  had  preoeded  them, 
apd  the  Mayor  attended  in  person,  allegbg,  that 
hf^  ,h^  a  warrant  to  arrest  them  on  suspicion, 
fi|jSt,  |rom  tlie;  councU;  secondly,  from  Sic  Lewis 
Lfiwhnor,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  and,  thirdiy;^ 
f^m  Sir  Henry  Man  waring.  Lieutenant  of  Dover 
Castle.     This  fictitious  speech  was  dcKvered  in  a 
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lodikarous  manner^  and  Buddngham  could  not  vetam 
fait  gravity ;  but  at  length  he  discovered  himself, 
and  informed  the  Mayor,  that  he  was  proceeding 
privately  mih  two  attendahts  to  take  a  secret  view 
of  the  King^s  fleet,  to  observe  in  what  state  of 
fiirwardness  it  was,  some  preparations  being  ^en 
mddng  for  service.  As  Buckingham  was  Admi- 
nd,  lie  was  readily  believed,  and  was  accordingly 
permitted  to  depart.  After  they  left  the  city,  how- 
arar,  a  post*boy,  who  had  been  frequently  at  Goui^, 
discovered  who  they  were,  and  they  were  com^ 
jneUid  to  bribe  him  to  silence.  They  arrived  at 
Dw^r  at  six  in  the  evening,  where  Sir  FVancis  Cot^ 
tingfaam^  secretary  to  the  Prince,  and  Mr.  Endy* 
mian  Portec^  were  in  attendance.  They  had  been 
sent  before  to  provide  a  vessel,  and  they  joined  the 
party ; — Porter  being  admitted  as  confidential  ser^ 
vant,  £rom  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language, 
and  his  popularity  in  Spain,  whither  he  had  been 
in. an  official  capacity.  They  all  embarked  at  six 
&e  following  morning,  and  landed  at  Boulogne 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whence  they 
psoceeded  to.  Montreuil  that  night,  where  they 
dept/  and  arrived  at  Paris  the  next  day.  The 
Prince  spent  a  whole  day  in  viewing  the  city  and 
theicoiurt,  and  he  and  Buckingham  more  effectually 
disguised  themselves  by  purchasing  large  periwigs, 
windi  concealed  their  foreheads.  They  beheld  the 
King  and  Queen  without  discovery,  though  Cad- 
met,  who  had  been  ambassador  to  England,  was 
in  attendance.     In  the  evening,  overhearing  some 
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persons  discoursing  about  a  mask  to  which  ibey 
were  goings  at  which  the  Princesses .  were  to  be 
present>  they  joined  the  crowd,  and  were  admitted 
by  the  Duke  de  Montba9on,  the  Queen's  cham- 
berlain, from  civility  to  strangers;  and  here  the 
prince  first  saw  the  beautiful  Henrietta  Maria,  his 
future  queen,  with  the  dauphiness  and  other  ladies. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  captivated  by  her  on 
this  occasion,  but  this  is  not  the  case :  it  is.certain^ 
however,  that  she  excited  his  admiration,  and  that» 
aa  the  issue  proved,  he  did  not  forget  HuA  occa^ 
sion.  The  travellers  left  Paris  about  three  Oi»  the 
following  morning,  and  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  the 
last  town  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  having  pre^ 
viously  purchased  some  articles  of  dress  at  Bourt^ 
deaux.  Here  Cottingham  was  employed  to  prevent 
their  being  entertained  by  the  Duke  lyEspemon, 
by  informing  him  that  they  were  of  low  extraction, 
and  unaccustomed  to  politeness;  It  was  Lent,  and 
there  was  no  animal  food  to  be  got  at  the  inns,  but 
meeting  wiUi  a  flock  of  kids  near  Bayonne,  the 
Prince  shot  one  of  them,  for  which  he  satisfied  the 
goat-herd,  and  succeeded  in  conveying  it  to  their 
lodgings  unobserved.  While  at  Bayonne,  they  were 
carefully  observed  by  the  famous  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,  the  lieutenant  of  that  frontier,  who  sus* 
pected  that  they  were  in  disguise,  yet  he  allowed 
them  to  pass  without  examination.  We  are  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  French  Court  having  got 
notice  of  the  quality  of  their  visitors,  sent  messen- 
gers itfter  them  to  stop  them,  but  they  had  already 
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passed  into  Spain.  Four  days  after  they  left 
Bayonne^  they  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  Earl 
of  Bristol.  Buckingham,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Smith,  first  entered  the  house,  carrying 
a  portmanteau,  and  then  John  Smith,  (the  Prince,) 
was  called,  who  was  waiting  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tiie  street.  They  were  afterwards  received  by 
the  Spanish  Court  with  great  hospitality,  but 
Buckingham  conducted  himself  so  haughtily  to  the 
Prince,  and  so  insolently  to  the  Spanish  favourite^ 
the  Duke  de  Olivarez,  that  his  behaviour  was  one 
of  the  causes  why  this  match  vras  frustrated  K 
'  Thb  journey  has  been  called  accidental,  and  Sir 
-Sunon  lyEwes  declares,  that  none,  except  the  King, 
knew  the  Prince's  resolution.  ''  Their  going,*  says 
he,  *'  was  so  secret,  that  none,  I  believe,  in  England 
knew  it  till  they  were  in  France  *.'*  The  utmost 
concern  was  evinced  by  the  English  nation  for  the 
Prince's  safety,  and  the  Puritans  were  not  behind  in 
their  declamations  about  Popery  and  Popish  inclina-* 
tions.  Nor  did  Laud  escape,  for,  as  he  had  been  left 
by  the  Duke  as  his  agent  at  court,  it  was  well  ktiown 
that  he  corresponded  with  Buckingham,  and  he  was 
charged  with  being  privy  to  the  whole  design.  The 
travellers  were  declared  to  have  gone  into  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  their  religion,  with  the 
King^s  consent ;  and  Laud,  who  was  frequently  dt 

'  Howell's  Letters,  vol.  i.  sect.  3.    No.  xv.  xvi.  &c.  edit. 
1650.    Strafford's  Letters,  vol.  i. 
"  Life  of  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  fol.  67. 
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the  Court,  heard  the  old  scandal  revived,  with  double 
violence,  against  himself.  Now,  that  the  King, 
while  he  was  amdous  for  the  success  of  this  matri- 
monial alliance,  was  no  less  careful  about  the  re- 
formed religion,  appears  most  evident  from  all  the 
documents  on  the  subject,  and  particularly  by  the 
idstructiond  he  gave  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  negotiation,  in  which  he  says^ 
*^  The  matter  of  religion  is  to  us  of  most  principal 
consideration,  for  nothing  can  be  to  us  dearer  than 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  religion  we  profess : 
and  therefore,  seeing  that  this  marriage,  if  it  shall 
take  place,  is  to  be  with  a  lady  of  a  different  religion 
firbm  us,  it  becometh  us  to  be  tender,  as  on  the  one 
part,  to  give  them  all  satisfaction  convenient ;  so  on 
the  other;  to  admit  nothing  that  may  blemish  our 
conscience,  or  detract  from  the  religion  here  esta- 
blished^.* But  this  monarch's  language  was  so 
studiously  perverted  by  many,  that  they  actually 
contrived  to  force  other  meanings  on  the  words 
than  they  really  conveyed.  The  conduct  of  the 
Prince  while  in  Spain,  in  duly  attending  the  Pro- 
tclitant  worship,  notwithstanding  his  public  com- 
nmtlicatidns  ivith  the  Popish  powers,  is  a  suflScient 
itgfiixiexkt  ai^nst  those  who  believe  these  insi- 

*Ail  t6  Laiid's  share  in  the  transaction,  Prynne  de- 
lures,  in  his  publication  of  the  Breviat,  that  he  was 

*  Apud  Heylin,  p.  98,  99.  Hidden  Works  of  Darkness,  p-  S4. 

*  Life  of  Laud,  p.  100, 101. 
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privy  to  the  Prince's  joujrney  into  Spaing  wlucb -was 
purposely  plotted  to  pervert  him  to  the  Popish  reli-r 
gioQ,  which  he  assume^  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
impeachment  of  the  Duke  in  1626.  This  he  endear* 
YQUrs  to  make  evident^  from  a  prayer  which  Laud 
composed  on  the  occasion^  and  which,  had  he  only, 
lead  it,  would  have  coqfipletely  silenced  him  on  that 
cavil  ^  .  It  is  also  charged  against  him,  that  hj^ 
wrcjte  a  letter  to  Buckingham,;  the, J^th,: day 
after  his .  departure ;  that  he  .was  a  pa^'ty  to  soma 
expressions  which  the  King  had  used  to  the  Piinca 
before  he  left  the  Court;  and,  as  James^  in,.<somi^ 
of  his  productions,  had  called  the  Pope  Antichrisl^ 
by  which  a  barrier  might,  ad^.  ^.pr()Gu^^ 
Pope's  dispensation  for:  the  marriage,  that  tbeJUx^* 
urged  the  Prince  to  declcore,,  that  be  had  written 
nothing  on  that  point  but  by  way  of  argument  K 
Now,  this,  which  Prynne  imagined  to  be  quite  conclu- 
sive, completely  refutes  himself;  for  it  is. undeniable 
that  the  King  could  only  affirm  that  the  Pope  was 
Antichrist  by  way  of  argument.  If  the  King  said^ 
''  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,''  he  made  an  assertbqj 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  prove ;  for  the  Pope 
and  his  defenders  denied  it  in  toto :-.  there  was  only, 
then,  an  assertion,  and  how  could  the  King  prove  it 
in  any  other  way  than  by  argument  ?  If  Laud  was 
present  at  this  interview,  which  is  doubtfial,  what 


"  Breviate,  p.  14. 

'  Canterburie's  Doome,  by  Prynne,  p.  276,  and  Hidden 
Works  of  Darkness,  p.  34,  35. 
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leasonaUe  objection  could  he  make  to  the  King^s 
assertion,  seeing  that  he  had  confuted  the  Jesuit 
solely  by  argument  1  But  the  assertions  of  Prynne 
are  nugatory ;  for,  though  he  wrote  to  Buckings 
ham  the  fifth  day  after  the  Prince's  departure,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  affidr  was 
then  no  longer  a  secret,  but  that  it  was  publicly 
known  over  all  England :  and  besides,  the  letters 
which  he  received  from  the  Duke  contain  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  assertion.  But  how 
absurd  is  it  to  say,  that,  because  Laud  was  acquainted 
with  jthe  King^s  observation  to  the  Prince,  therefore 
he  was  one  of  the  cabinet-council!  as  if  there 
were  no  other  methods  for  a  man  in  Laud's  situan 
tion  to  become  acquainted  with  a  fact,  than  by  bdng 
personally  present.  #  Might  not  the  King  himself 
inform  Laud  after  his  departure  ?  Might  not  Laud 
be  informed  by  the  Prince  after  his  return  ?  Thore 
were,  in  truth,  many  ways  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  it,  without  such  a  necessity.  **  Yet  this  whole 
passage,"  says  the  fanatical  Puritan,  *'  was  known 
to  him  (Laud),  and  he  privy  to  this  secret,  not 
known  formerly  to  others  ;  therefore,  he  was  cer'* 
tainly  one  of  the  privy  councU  who  was  privy  to 
the  Prince's  going  into  Spain,  and  to  the  private 
instructions  given  him  by  King  James  before  his 
departure :  yea,  very  likely,  one  that  suggested  this 
distinction  to  King  James,  to  please  the  Pope,  and 
promote  the  match,  and  therefore  he  could  not  but 
speak  with  the  King  about  it,  who  hereupon  com- 
manded this  Bishop  to  qualify  his  expressions  in 
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these  particulars,  and  so  not  to  diflfer  frotik  the  known 
judgment  of  his  pious  and  learned  fether^  from  whose 
orthodox  judgment,  notwithstanding,  the  Arminians 
might  freely  dissent  both  from  his  Majesty's  and 
this  arch-prelate's  approbation ;  after  which  we  may 
iafidlibly  conclude,  from  his  (Laud's)  own  pen,  that 
all  the  forementioned  purgations  of  passages  against 
the  Papacy,  Pope^  and  his  being  Antichrist,  were 
made  by  this  Archbishop's  own  especial  direction, 
without  any  other  suggestion  than  his  own  Romish 
genius  and  good  affection  to  the  Pope,  to  induce  a 
more  easy  reconciliation  with  him  ^^  But  had  this 
ianatic  not  been  hurried  away  by  his  constant  love 
of  scribbling,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trou^ 
Ue  to  prove  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  from  these 
absurd  premises ;  but  the  Prjmnes^  and  Pyms,  and 
other  worthies  of  that  age,  were  phrenziedby  their 
enthusiasm,  and  unable  to  reason  from  the  fierce- 
ness of  their  hatred  to  the  Church,  though  they  had 
facts  before  them  which  required  no  demonstra- 
tion. 

Charles  scarcely  ever  saw  the  Infanta  while  he 
was  in  Spain ;  and  at  last  the  whole  affair  ended  in 
an  open  rupture.  On  this  occasion,  however,  hap^ 
pened  the  cause  of  the  dispute  between  Laud  and 
Bishop  Williams,  the  Lord  Keeper,  which  ended  in 
the  disgrace  of  the  latter.  The  King,  while  the 
Prince  was  absent,  not  wishing  altogether  to  inflame 
the  Popish  recusants,  who,  by  the  representations 

*  Cantcrlnirie's  Doome,  p.  276. 
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of  their  emissaries,  could  make  an  ample  retaliation 
by  securing  the  Prince,  relaxed  the  severity  of  those 
laws  which  were  in  force  against  them.     It  was  not 
long  l>efore  the  Puritans  began  their  clamour,  as  if  the 
H^iig  had  actually  intended  to  establish  the  Romish 
Church,  never  reflecting  that  the  relaxing  of  a  law 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  its  total  abrogation. 
And  the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  found  means 
to  express  their  visionary  alarms,  was  equalled  by 
the  patronage  which  they  received.    A  letter  was 
immediately  addressed  by  Archbishop  Abbot  to 
the  King,  in  which  he  denounced  the  negotiation, 
declared  against  toleration,   and  prophesied  the 
wrath  and  judgment  of  God  upon  the  whole  nation. 
This  letter  would  have  been  well  enough,  had  it 
been  appropriate ;  but  the  author  was  completely 
mistaken.     *^  I  have  been  too  long  silent/"  says  the 
primate,  ^'  and  am  afraid,  by  my  silence,  I  have 
neglected  the  duty  of  the  place  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  call  me  unto,  and  your  Majesty  to  place  me  in. 
Your  Majesty  hath  propounded  a  toleration  of  reli- 
gion ;  I  beseech  you  to  take  into  your  consideration 
what  your  act  is,  and  what  the  consequence  may  be; 
by  your  act  you  labour  to  set  up  the  most  danmable 
and  heretical  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
whore  of  Babylon !    And  hereunto  I  add,  what  you 
have  done,  in  sending  the  Prince  into  Spain,  with- 
out consent  of  your  council,  the  privity  and  appro- 
bation of  your  people :  and  although  you  have  a 
charge  and  interest  in  the  Prince,  as  son  of  your 
flesh,  yet  have  the  people  a  greater,  as  son  of  this 
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kingdom,  upon  whom,  next  after  your  Majesty, 
are  their  eyes  fixed,  and  welfiure  depends,  and  so 
tenderly  is  his  going  apprehended,  as,  helieve  it, 
however  his  return  may  be  safe^  yet  the  drawers  of 
him  into  this  action,  so  dangerous  to  himself,  90 
desperate  to  the  kingdom,  tvill  not  pass  awdy^  un^ 
questioned,  unpunished. — What  dreadful  conse- 
queboes .  these  things  may  draw  afterwards,  I  be- 
seech your  Majesty  to  consider,  and,  above  all,  lest 
by  this  toleration,  and  discountenancing  of  the 
true  profession  of  the  gospel,  wherewith  God  hath 
blessed  us,  and  this  kingdom  hath  so  long  flourished 
under  it,  your  Majesty  do  not  draw  upon  this 
kingdom  in  general,  and  yourself  in  particular, 
God's  heavy  wrath  and  indignation  ^J* 

Whether  Abbot  was  really  the  author  of  this 
letter  may  be  questioned ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
from  the  extract  given  above,  that  the  language  is 
extraordinary.  As  I  have  just  said,  had  there,  even 
in  *  that  Jiazardous  age,  been  any  warrant  fer  its 
assertions,  it  would  have  been  completely  juatifiabl^, 
nor  would  Abbot  have  done  his  duty  as  governor 
of  the  Church,  had  he  allowed  any  thing  like  an 
enumcipation  of  the  Papists  to  pass  unobserved 
without  opposition.  But  Abbot  well  knew  tlifit 
toleration  is  widely  different  from  emancipation, 
and  that  a  mere  protection  is  not  equivalent  to  a 
full  removal  of  all  disabilities,  and  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Romish  Church.     He  knew,  moreover, 

'  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
VOL.  I.  R 
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tfaftt  notliing  could  be  &rther  from  the  King^s  intern^ 
tions  tfaaD  to- patronise  tbe  Papists — men»  who^  like 
the  Purituns,  were  continually  intriguing  againsft 
him;  the  very  nature  of  whbse  religion,  bemuse  they 
held  certain  mischievous  dogmas,  was  faction  and 
conspiracy,  or  intolerable  arrogance  and  ptesump^ 
ticm.  And,  as  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  Popery^ 
without  admitting  the  Pope's  supremacy,  he  did 
not  require  to  be  told  the  mind  of  thd  King  on  that 
subject.  He  knew  that  the  King  was  tenacious  of 
hiB  prerogative  to  a  proverb,  and  he  loved  it  too 
well,,  as  Dr.  Heylin  remarks,  ''to.  quit  any  part 
thereof  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and;  consequently, 
to  part  with  that  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, as  he  must  have  done  by  a  toleration,  which 
he  esteemed  the  fiairest  flower  in  the  royal  garland/^ 
He  knew,,  besides,  that  the  Papists  would  disdain 
yielding  obedience  to  James,  inasmuch  as  their 
dangerous  politics  denounced  him  at  once,  if  he 
woidd  not  do  homage  to  the  Ponti£P.  And,  in 
fine.  Abbot  knew  that  the  King  had  repeatedly  den 
dared,  that  he  would  defend  the  Church  of  England 
till  his  dying  day ;  that  he  would  leave  religion 
established  as  he  found  it ;  that  he  had  been  fights 
ing,  since  the  day  of  his  Accession,  to  restrain,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  absurdities  of  Popery,  and  on 
the  other,  the  intolerable  extravagances  of  Puri-' 
tanism. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Abbot  was  not  the 
author  of  this  letter,  but  that  it  was  an  effusion  of 
the  Puritan  faction,  who  had  borrowed  his  name 
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to  give  it  greater  authority  ^  But  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  Primate  had  all  along  been  held  as 
the  head  and  patron  of  those  zealots, — that  he  had 
through  life  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the 
prevalence  of  Calvinism, — and  that  he  admitted 
into  the  Church  those  men  who  afterwards  betrayed 
it^  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  this  opinion.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  Abbot  was  actually 
concerned  in  this  letter,  he  afterwards  signed  the 
articles  of  marriage,  nay,  was  the  first  who  did  so, 
ind  thus  countenanced  an  alliance  which  he  had 
said  would  incur  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  face  of  this  very  toleration,  against 
which  he  had  so  violently  protested  *• 

But  be  this  as  it  may»  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
hardly  a  matter  of  prudence,  though  one  of  state 
policy,  to  propose  this  toleration,  as  the  event 
proved.  For  no  sooner  had  the  Papists  got  the  idea, 
than  they  began,  as  usual,  to  conduct  themselves 
with  insolence.  The  Pope  presumed  to  nominate 
Inshops  to  all  the  dioceses  in  England,  that  they 
might  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  his  bishops 
do  at  this  day  in  Ireland ;  and  issued  various  orders 
to  his  emissaries  to  be  indefatigable  in  the  spread 
of  the  superstition.  But  Dr.  Williams,  having  got 
notice  of  this,  instantly  acquainted  the  King,  who, 
enraged  at  the  presumption  of  this  nomination,  and 
viewing  it  both  as  an  encroachment  on  his  prero- 

'  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  105,  106. 

'  Life  and  Reign  of  Jamas,  p.  60.     Sanderson,  p.  550. 
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gative,  and  as  taking  advantage  of  his  own  good- 
ness^  at  once  ended  his  negotiations  with  the  Court 
of  Rome. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  during  his  ahsence, 
had  been  advanced  to  ducal  honours,  and,  in  the 
mean  time.  Bishop  Williams,  who  had  originally  dis- 
dained to  make  court  to  that  nobleman,  because  he 
thought  that  his  favour  with  the  King  could  not  be 
of  long  continuance,  took  an  active  part  in  fomenting 
the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to 
undermine  Buckingham  in  the  royal  favour.  Laud 
observed  this,  and  felt  himself  compelled  in  honour 
to  acquaint  a  nobleman  who  had  entrusted  hid  with 
his  confidence,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Lord 
Keeper.  Buckingham  had  before  this  time  become 
less  familiar  with  Williams,  but  he  felt  peculiarly 
mortified  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  been  the  in- 
strument of  raising  to  power  and  influence,  should 
thus  endeavour  to  throw  all  the  popular  odium  on 
him  on  account  of  the  intended  Spanish  alliance. 
He  hastened  home,  therefore,  from  a  country  with 
which  he  had  already  become  disgusted,  and  in 
which  his  own  conduct  had  aided  considerably  to 
make  him  unpopular ;  resolved  to  oppose  the  mar- 
riage, and  publicly  declared  that  the  Spanish  Court 
had  acted  with  duplicity;  had  amused  the  Prince 
by  delays,  and  had  no  intention  of  yielding  the 
Palatinate  :  and  that,  on  these  accounts,  the  King 
ought  to  finish  at  once  all  treaties  with  Spain,  by  a 

formal '  proclamation  that  they  would  not  be  ful- 
filled. 
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• 

Without,  however,  detailing  at  length  the  poli- 
tical transactions  of  this  period,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  from  this  time  Buckingham  re- 
sdved  to  supplant  Williams,  though  without  suc- 
cess, during  James'  reign.  This  was  the  occasion, 
too,  of  the  dispute  between  Laud  and  that  prelate, 
which  was  never  afterwards  reconciled.  Williams 
accused  Laud  of  ingratitude,  while  Laud,  on  the 
other  hand,  charged  him  with  duplicity  and  selfish- 
ness. A  rooted  enmity  took  place  between  them/. 

Leaving  these  contentions,  however,  for  a  more 
lengthened  detail  and  examination  under  another 
form,  while  Buckingham  was  in  Spain,  Archbishop 
Abbot,  still  &rther  to  oppose  Laud  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  left  him  out  of  the  High  Commission,  nor 
was  Bishop  Williams  now  forward  to  get  his  name 
inserted.  Of  this  insult,  rendered  doubly  so  from 
the  quarter  whence  it  came.  Laud  complained 
afterwards  to  Buckingham,  whose  influence  soon 
got  him  nominated.  Various  altercations  passed 
between  him  and  Williams,  who,  says  Laud,  was 
jealous  of  Buckingham's  favour  towards  him^  So 
great  indeed  was  their  enmity,  that  we  find  Laud 
making  the  following  entry  in  his  Diary,  dated 
Jan.  25,  1623-4,  ''  It  was  Sunday,  I  was  alone, 
and  languishing  with  I  know  not  what  sadness.  I 
was  much  concerned  at  the  envy  and  undeserved 
hatred  borne  to  me  by  the  Lord  Keeper.     I  took 

■  Ambrose  Philips*  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.  Cambridge, 
1703,  p.  150,  151. 
*  Diary,  p.  7,. 8. 
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mto  my  hand3  the  Greek-  New  Testament^  that  I 
might  read  ibe  portion  of  the  day.  I  lighted  upon 
the  13th  chapter  to  the  Hebrews^  wherein  that  of 
David,  Psal.  Ivi.  occurred  to  me  then,  grieving 
und  fearing.  '  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  J  wUt  not 
fear  what  mancan  do  unto  me/  I  thought  an  exr 
ample  was  set  to  me ;  and  who  is  not  safe  under 
that  shield  ?    Protect  me,  O  Lord  my  God  ^^ 

These  pious  notices  cannot  fail  to  appear  honour* 
able  to  Laud,  more  especially  when  we  recollect 
that  they  were  written  without  the  slightest  antici- 
pation that  they  were  ever  to  be  perused  by  any 
one  but  himself.  Two  other  praiseworthy  memo^ 
rials  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  On  Feb.  1,  he 
informs  us,  that  he  was  at  dinner  with  the  Prince, 
^'  who  ivas  then  very  merry,  and  talked  occasionally 
with  many  of  his  attendants,  and,  among  other 
things,  he  said,  that  if  he  were  necessitated  to  take 
any  particular  profession  in  life,  he  could  not  be  a 
lawyer,  adding  his  reasons.  ^  I  cannot,'  said  he, 
'  defend  a  bad  cause,  nor  3rield  in  a  good  one.'  ^ 
Two  days  after  this.  Laud  informs  us^  that  his 
Controversy  with  Fisher  was  put  to  press,  being 

'  This  unhappy  difference  seems  to  have  had  great  effect  on 
Laud.  On  December  14th  we  find  him  thus  recordings  *'  Sun* 
day  night  I  did  dream  that  the  Lord  Keeper  was  dead,  that  I 
passed  by  one  of  his  men,  who  was  about  a  monument  for  him ; 
that  1  heard  him  say,  his  lower  lip  was  infinitely  swollen  and 
fallen,  and  he  rotten  already.  This  dream  did  trouble  me." 
Diary,  p.  7.  On  various  other  occasions  he  has  recorded  this 
dispute,  firom  which  his  uneasiness  is  remarkably  evident. 
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licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  '^  I  am  no  con<^ 
trover$ialifit>"  says  he,  on  this  occasion ;  ''  may  God 
so  love  and  bless  my  soul,  as  I  desire  and  endeavour 
that  all  the  never  to  be  enough  deplored  distrac^ 
tbns  of  the  Church  may  be  composed  happily,  to 
the  glory  of  his  holy  name." 

On  the  19th  of  Feb.  1623-4,  the  Parliament 
assembled,  in  which  all  the  treaties  with  Spain 
were  dissolved,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  with 
whom  Buckingham  was  at  this  time  remarkably 
popular,  on  account  of  his  opposition.  On  the  fol* 
lowing  day  the  Convocation  met,  in  which  we  find 
Laud  pursuing  his  great  designs  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Church.  The  subsidies  which  the  King 
demanded  fiiUing  heavily  on  the  poorer  clergy. 
Laud  devised  a  plan  to  relieve  them  from  this 
burden,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  that  favourite  promised  to  pro* 
cure  the  sanction  of  the  King  and  the  Prince.  He 
was  commended  for  it  by  Williams  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham ;  but  when  he  consulted  Abbot,  he  ex* 
perienced  different  treatment.  The  Primate  enter- 
tained too  much  private  resentment  against  Laud, 
to  restrain  his  temper,  and  he  accordingly  asked 
Laud,  what  business  it  was  of  his  to  concern  him- 
self for  the  Church?  and  he  also  told  him,  that  no 
Bishop  at  any  time  had  done  the  like,  nor  would 
any  one  but  himself, — that  he  had  wounded  the 
Church  in  speaking  to  a  layman  about  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  could  never  be  healed  ;  and  that, 
if  the  Duke  properly  understood  him,  he  would 
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never  again  pennit  him  to  enter  his  presence. 
These  sentiments,  so  ridiculous  and  uncourteous, 
L#aud  heard  with  his  accustomed  dignity.  '^  I 
thought,"  replied  he,  '^I  had  done  a  very  good 
office  for  the  Church,  and  so  did  my  betters  think* 
If  your  Grace  thinks  otherwise,  I  am  sorry  I  have 
ofifended  you.  And  I  hope,  being  done  out  of  a 
good  mind,  for  the  support  of  so  many  poor  vicars 
alnroad  in  the  country,  who  must  needs  sink  under 
three  subsidies  in  a  year,  my  error,  if  it  is  one,  is 
pardonable/'  Laud  had  been  in  the  situation  of  a 
poor  clergyman  himself,  and  knew  well  the  hard*? 
ships  such  would  have  to  encounter :  but  Abbot, 
who  had  been  promoted  from  the  University  to  a 
Bishopric,  knew  little  of  their  necessitous  circum-* 
stances.  Abbot's  conduct  compelled  him  to  acquaint, 
the  Duke  with  his  reception,  lest  his  enemies  should 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  he  thus  expresses  himself 
on  the  occasion  :  *'  Sic  Deus  beet  me  servum  suum, 
laborantem  sub  pressura  eorum,  qui  semper  volue* 
runt  mala  mihi  V 

Laud,,  notwithstanding  his  connexion  with  the 

h  opposed  his  design  of  appropriating  the  funds 
uJ^MOrtbr-ikouae  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
;'i  Buckingham  maintsdned,  that  it  would  be 
s  advantage  of  the  King  and  the  ease  of  the 

ct;  but  the  Bishop's  generous  nature  made  him 
rously  oppose  the  scheme,  for  he  rightly  thought, 

all  these  foundations  should  be  held  sacred  and 

*  Diny,  p.  11, 12. 
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invic^ble.  And  he  clearly  saw^  that  were  such 
appropriations  once  to  take  place^  there  could  be 
no  security  for  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  all  these  en- 
dowments, venerable  on  account  of  the  pious  inten- 
tions of  the  founders,  might  be  seized  on  the  slight- 
est'emergency,  and  thus  become  solely  under  the 
controul  of  the  monarch  or  his  favourites.  James 
had  endeavoured,  some  years  before,  to  make  a 
similar  appropriation  of  another  endowment,  and 
be  would  have  been  successful,  had  not  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  opposed  him,  at  the 
price  of  disgrace  at  Court.  But  that  celebrated 
lawyer  preserved  his  reputation,  and  Laud,  with 
sndh  an  example  before  him,  though  he  certainly 
did  not  msh  to  incilr  the  Kihg^s  resentment,  never- 
theless resolved  to  give  a  decided  negative  to  a 
proposition  of  which  he  could  not  conscientiously 
approve. 

From  these  proceedings,  however,  Laud  was 
called  to  theological  subjects.  The  Duke  requested 
him  to  detail  the  tenets  of  what  is  called  Doctrinal 
Puritanism,  as  held  by  the  Calvinists.  Laud  com- 
plied, and  presented  him  with  them,  divided  into 
ten  heads.  These  divisions  were,  a  definition  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Puritans  about  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  polity  of  the  Church,  the  power  of 
the  King  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  confession  and 
absolution,  and  the  five  points  on  predestination  *. 

'  "  The  Duke  had  a  desire  to  know  them,  and  he  served  him 
in  it.  I  must  needs  say,  the  name  of  Doctrinal  Puritanism  is 
not  very  ancient,  but  whether  first  taken  up  by  the  Archbishop 
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On  these  subjects^  Laud  dilated  to  the  Duke's 
satisfaction^  shewing  the  fallacy  of  their  positions, 
and  the'  dangerous  tendency  of  their  doctrines^  if 
carried  to  an  extreme.  The  Calvinistic  notions, 
which  had  long  raged  on  the  Continent  among  the 
Reformed  Churches,  were  now  assuming  a  new  aspect 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  Papists,  who 
were  continually  on  the  watch,  took  the  of^Mirtu- 
nity  to  blend  Calvinism  and  .the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  make  them  both  bear 
against  the  truths  of  the  Reformation*  And  it 
was  not  till  Dr.  Richard  Montague,  Prebendary  of 
Windsor,  severely  attacked  the  Jesuits,  in  reply  to 
one  of  their  lucubrations,  that  the  Recusants  were 
silenced,  and  the  individual  tlifeorres  of  Calvin  exr 
posed  with  success  K 

of  Spalato,  at  bis  being  bere,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Nor  am  I 
of  opinion  tbat  Puritanism  and  Calvinism  are  convertible  terms ; 
for,  tbougb  all  Puritans  are  Calvinists,  botb  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, yet  all  Calvinists  are  not  also  to  be  reckoned  Puritans,  whose 
practices  many  of  them  abhor,  and  whose  unconformities  they 
detest ;  though,  by  the  error  of  their  education,  or  ill  direction  in 
the  course  of  their  studies,  they  may  and  do  agree  with  them  in 
some  points  of  doctrine.*'     Heylin,  p.  1 1 9. 

*  "  The  priests  and  Jesuits,"  says  Heylin,  "  having  been  very 
busy  of  late  in  gaining  proselytes,  and  sowing  their  erroneous 
doctrines,  had  got  a  haunt  in  a  village  of  the  county  of  Essex, 
called  Stamford  Rivers.  The  rector  of  that  church  was  Richard 
Montague,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  Prebendary  of  Windsor,  and 
one  of  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College,  a  man  exceedingly  well 
versed  in  the  Fathers,  &c.  Desirous  to  free  his  parish  from  this 
haunt,  he  left  some  propositions  at  tlie  house  of  one  of  his  neigh- 
bourS)  who  had  been  frequently  viaited  by  these  night  spirits* 
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The  clamour  which  was  raised  by  the  Calvinists 
against  these  proceedings^  accorded  with  their  pre* 
vious  conduct.  The  old  cry  of  Popery  and  Armi* 
nianism  was  sounded  abroad^  as  if  indeed  the  doc- 
trines of  universal  redemption  to.  all  men,  if  they 
truly  repent,  were  never  heard  of  until  they  were 
taught  by  the  Dutch  professor.  But  while  these 
disputes  were  agitated,  in  which  Laud  fought  man- 
fully for  truth,  the  Parliament,  having  gained  their 
purposes,  were  celebrating  their  triumphs  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Spanish  treaties,  while  the  auda* 
city  of  the  Jesuits  and  priests  was  somewhat  abated 
by  the  result.  After  the  prorogation  of  ParUament 
preparations  were  made  for  war  with  Spain,  which, 
howevar,  were  happily  suspended.  The  Prince  re- 
collected the  beauty  of  the  accomplished  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  proposals  were  made  to  Lewis  XI IL  for 
the  marriage.  The  proposals  were  accepted,  and  a 
treaty  entered  into  with  the  French  monarch,  to  the 
renewed  mortification  of  the  Puritans,  who  de- 
claimed as  violently  against  this  alliance  as  they  had 
done  agsdnst  that  with  Spain.  But  while  these  ne- 
gotiations were  in  progress,  which  Laud  is  charged 

with  this  declaration  thereunto,  that  if  any  of  those  who  ranged 
that  walk  would  convince  him  in  any  pf  the  same,  he  would 
immediately  he  a  Papist."  It  appears  that  the  Jesuits  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  produced  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  New  Gag 
for  the  Old  Gospel,"  in  which  it  was  pretended  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Protestants  could  he  confuted  out  of  the  very  words  of 
their  own  English  Bibles.  Montague  found  it  a  compound  of 
errors  and  absurdities,  which  required  tittle  pains  to  refute. 
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by  Prynne  with  promoting  ^  an  unexpected  event 
occurred^  which  engrossed  for  a  time  the  attention 
of  the  nation. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1624-5,  I^ing  James  de- 
parted this  life  at  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire.  He 
was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague,  which  baffled  the 
skill  of  his  physicians,  and  brought  his  life  to  a  dose. 
Laud  was  preaching  at  Whitehall  when  the  sorrow- 
fid  tidings  were  conveyed  to  him,  which  being  whis- 
pered to  him,  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  dis- 
course \  The  King  bore  his  last  illness  with  pa- 
tience and  Christian  resignation:  having  recited 
the  Creed,  and  received  the  Holy  Eucharist,  he 
assured  his  attendants  that  he  felt  tranquil  and 
happy^  and,  declaring  that  he  died  in  peace  with 
all  men,  calmly  expired  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age. 

No  monarch,  perhaps,  has  been  more  abused  than 
James  I. ;  nor  shall  I,  after  the  numerous  contra- 
dictory delineations  of  character,  enlarge  very  much 
in  his  vindication.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  de- 
termination of  every  writer  to  heap  additional  insult 
on  the  memory  of  this  traduced  monarch,  and  those 
who  have  defended  him  have  been  no  less  subjected 
to  censure.  His  hatred  of  persecution,  his  desire 
of  granting  a  toleration  to  the  Papists,  and  his  op- 
position to  the  Puritan  faction,  have  been  magnified 
as  the  greatest  crimes ;  and  he  has  been  calumniated 
by  fanatics  as  the  weakest  and  the  worst  of  kings. 

*  Hidden  Works  of  Darkness,  p.  73.  ^  Diary,  p.  15. 
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He  has  been  called  a  traitor  to  religion,  though  he 
was  never  a  Calvinist ;  an  enemy  to  liberty,  though 
he  maintained  no  more  than  his  rightful  ascendancy 
over  hot-headed  and  seditious  enthusiasts :  because 
he  was  a  scholar,  the  most  learned  Prince  of  his  age, 
or,  perhaps,  of  those  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
ihrone,  he  has  been  held  up  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt as  a  weak-minded  pedant ;  and  because  he 
was  a  resolute  defender  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he. has  been  vilified  as  a  doctrinal  Papist,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  tyrant.  Yet  surely  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  memory  of  a  prince  whose  only  failing 
was  his  love  of  peace ;  who  had  adopted  as  his  motto, 
Beati  packet ;  whom  the  worst  censure  can  only 
accuse  of  pushing  to  an  extreme  his  favourite  object, 
the  eternal  interests  of  his  factious  subjects  \ 

The  reign  of  James  was  not  one  pregnant  with 
disasters,  but  it  was  the  prelude  to  calamities  which 
his  son  was  destined  to  encounter.  He  had  found 
England  at  peace,  and  at  peace  he  left  it,  but  about 
to  be  rent  by  a  faction,  which  had  been  struggling 


'  The  observations  of  James  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
discovered  a  strong  intellect,  and  he  easily  perceived  the  Puri- 
tanical hypocrisy  in  the  pretended  zeal  for  his  prerogative.  He 
was  invariably  jealous  of  Popish  interference,  and 'we  find,  that 
in  all  foreign  negotiations,  he  preserved  his  independence.  The 
real  truth  seems  to  be  this  :  it  is  because  the  annals  of.  James' 
reign  are  not  connected  with  battles  and  bloodshed,  with  war 
and  military  armaments ;  it  is  because  there  is  no  record  of  the 
intrigues  of  ministers  and  the  craftiness  of  cabinets,  that  the 
monarch  has  been  called  pusOlanimous  and  contemptible. 
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for  the  mastery  nearly  half  a  century.  We  are 
told  by  the  Puritan  historian^  that  '^  both  Popery 
and  Puritanism  increased  during  his  reign,  while 
the  firiends  of  the  hierarchy  sunk  into  contempt ;" 
and  thk,  first,  by  '^  their  (the  Puritans)  standing 
firm  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country ; 
seomdly,  by  their  steady  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  on  the  points  of 
predestination  and  grace,  against  the  modem  inters 
pretations  of  Arminius  and  his  followers  f  thirdly^ 
^  by  their  pious  and  severe  manner  of  life,  whidi 
was  at  this  time  very  extraordinary."  Such  are  the 
profound  reasons  of  Neal  for  the  protection  of  Bri* 
tish  liberty,  which  have  been  echoed  by  his  admirers 
to  the  present  time.  But  the  history  of  the  Puri* 
tan  faction  furnishes  abundant  proofs,  that  what  they 
called  ^  standing  firm  to  the  constitution  and  laws,** 
was  the  merest  pretext,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  in 
continually  annoying  their  sovereign  on  subjects 
which  they  themselves  admitted  to  be  of  trifling  or 
secondary  import,  in  opposing  him,  inflaming  the 
people,  and  preaching  fanatical  and  seditious  ser- 
mons. And  we  well  know  that  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  engendered  strife  and  conspiracy,  and  seeing 
that  it  is  folly  to  assert  that  these  doctrines  pre- 
served the  constitution,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
pronounce  on  the  subject.  Who  requires  to  be 
told,  that  from  the  first  dawn  of  Puritanism,  in- 
trigue  and  faction  &ewed  their  hateful  influences — 
that  Elizabeth's  reign  was  one  of  plots  and  dis- 
turbances between  them  and  the  Papists,— that 
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James'  life  was  embittered  by  their  hostile  content 
tkHiB> — and  that  the  novelties  of  Geneva  harried 
ihem  into  excesses  which  constantly  gathered 
strength,  and  finally  overthrew  the  constitution? 
Calvinbm  and  British  liberty  are  not^  and  oannot  be, 
identified ;  the  one  is  the  ofl^ring  of  a  foreign  soil, 
and  frequently  introducing  intolerance  and  tyranny, 
as  it  did  in  Scotland ;  while  British  liberty  was  esta- 
blished long  before  Calvin's  notions  Were  known. 

The  turbulence  of  Scotland  has  been  charged  on 
James  as  the  efifect  of  his  apostasy  from  Calvinism. 
But  if  that  monarch's  motives  be  taken  into  account^ 
WB  shall  soon  see  that  his  conduct  was  highly  lauda- 
ble^ though  he  waft  unsuccessful  in  all  his  endea- 
voofffc  A  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  his  great 
object,  but  in.  that  age  of  enthusiasm  it  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  union  could  have  been  effected  without 
a  uniformity  of  religion.  He  had  the  welfare  of  his 
Scottish  subjects  at  heart ;  he  thought  on  Scotland 
as  the  land  of  his  birth,  where  his  ancestors  had 
long  swayed  the  sceptre,  where  his  mother,  the 
Most  beautiful  Princess  in  Europe,  kept  her  court. 
He  wished  to  see  the  two  kingdoms  consolidated 
into  one  powerfiil  monarchy,  which  evidently  arose 
from  his  Scottish  partialities.  He  saw  that  Scotland 
•  could  not  benefit  England  by  such  a  union ;  that 
the  latter  was  the  more  powerful,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  the  former  must  lose  its  independence ;  but 
the  advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of  Scotland,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  kingdoms  would  forget  their 
mutual  animosities,  and  they  would  be  formed  into 
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one  brotherhood ;  the  arts  and  sciences  of  England 
would  rescue  the  Scottish  people  from  their  igno- 
rance^  English  agriculture  would  render  the  barren 
soil  of  the  north  more  fruitful^  its  inhabitants  indus- 
trious, its  future  prosperity  certain.  But  in  that 
age  of  enthusiasm,  uniformity  of  religion  seemed  to 
James  to  be  indispensable ;  he  recollected  the  into- 
lerance of  the  Calvinistic  ministers,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Presbytery  which  they  had  established: 
hence,  when  the  Church  became  united,  one  reli- 
gious bond  •  connected  the  two  nations ;  their  cause 
was  one ;  they  were  friends  and  brothers. 

Sectarian  curiosity  has  pried  into  the  private  life 
of  James ;  it  has  discovered  that  he  was  indolent, 
and  prone  to  vices;  that  his  conversation  was  mibe- 
coming,  indecent,  and  pro&ne :  it  hai^  delighted  in 
recording  his  imprudences,  and  his  failings  have 
been  magnified  into  heinous  transgressions.  While 
I  need  not  stop  to  notice  the  wickedness  and  fana- 
ticism of  such  mean  retaliations,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  when  he  was  sensible  of  his  errors,  his 
repentance  was  sincere ;  his  failings  were  those  of 
the  head,  not  of  the  heart,  and  they  were,  moreover, 
trivial  in  themselves.  Politeness  is  a  relative  term, 
which  has  different  gradations  in  every  age  and 
place  ;  nor  can  we  in  justice  estimate  the  language  . 
of  our  fathers  according  to  our  own  ideas  of  moral 
feeling.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  his  enemies  have  alleged, 
that  he  was  versatile  and  insincere  in  religion. 
Throughout  life  he  preserved  his  affection  towards 
the  Reformation ;  the  welfare  of  the  Church  was  his 
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liighest  aim^  he  wished  to  be  a  Chrfstian,  not  a 
worldly  monarch.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning  and  of  learned  men ;  and  the  celebrated 
Bacon^  whose  testimony  alone  might  suffice,  has 
said,  that  he  had  ''  a  right  to  the  character  of  the 
celebrated  Hermes  Trismegistus  f  that  he  united 
''  the  sovereignty  of  a  prince,  the  illumination  of  a 
priest,  and  the  learning  of  a  philosopher,  in  the 
same  person.''  One  dangerous  expedient  adopted 
by  James  was  his  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sports, 
in  which  he  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  recreations 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  While  we  must  make  allow- 
ances for  the  age ;  while  we  must  recollect  that  he 
did  it  from  a  very  Mladous  principle  to  counteract 
and  restrain  that  gloomy  fEmaticism  which  the  Puri- 
tan theology  had  engendered,  by  which  religion 
became  an  intolerable  burden,  instead  of  a  pleasing 
and  edifying  duty ;  while  it  was  designed,  also,  to 
allure  the  Papists  to  the  Church,  and  was  limited  in 
its  operations ;  it  must  not  be  denied  that  all  such 
proclamations  are  dangerous  to  morality,  and  incon- 
sistent with  religious  truth.  None,  except  religious 
zealots,  ^will  deny  that  the  Christian  Sabbath  should 
be  a  day  of  cheerful  relaxation,  in  which  the  lower 
classes  may  enjoy,  after  their  six  days  of  anxious  toil 
and  labour,  the  sweets  of  innocent  recreation,  nor  in 
the  command, "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  holy,"  are  we  to  understand  that  inherent  holiness 
which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  Heaven,  and  to 
which,  in  this  state  of  imperfection,  we  can  never 
attain.     The  austerity  and  gloom   of  those  who 

VOL.  I.  s 
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would  deny  to  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  con-^ 
fined  for  six  days  in  unhealthy  abodes,  and  doomed 
to  unclean  employments,  the  salubrious  walks  and 
the  recreation  from  toil  and  care,  are  to  be  con* 
denmed ;  but  thus  far  can  we  go,  and  no  farther. 
The  Sabbath  ought  to  be  a  day  of  rest  as  it  is 
a  day  of  solemn  obsenranoe ;  and  they  who  forget 
and  wilfully  neglect  ^'  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together,**  may  certainly  be  considered  as  cardess 
and  reckless  of  their  future  welfare.  While  imio- 
cent  conversation  may  be  allowed,  and,  indeed,  is 
necessary  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  more  solemn 
and  severe  meditations  on  religion,  no  sounds  of  bois- 
terous mirth  ought  to  be  heard  on  that  hallowed 
day ;  no  display  of  worldly-mindedness ;  no  rude 
jests  should  be  uttered,  nor  ''  the  loud  laugh,  which 
speaks  the  vacant  mind."  Among  the  higher  classes 
the  abuse  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  to  be  positively 
condemned.  Six  days  they  have  for  their  fashion- 
able pursuits,  and  enjoyments ;  cannot  they  rest  for 
one  day  in  seven  ?  Cannot  they  shew  that  they  are 
not  dead  to  every  religious  feeling  ?  And  they  ought 
to  reflect,  that  example  is  contagious ;  that  it  is^a 
powerfiil  authority ;  and  that  their  conduct  is  ob- 
served by  their  humble  brethren,  who  imitate  their 
vices  without  having  the  prudence  to  restrain  them- 
selves within  proper  bounds.  The  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  is  imperative  on  all  men,  and  it  is  not 
dijBBicult  to  estimate  the  morality  of  a  people  who 
disregard  its  holy  institutions. 

The  two  great  errors  of  James'  life,  connected 
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with  the  Churchy  was  the  promotion  of  Abbot  to 
the  primacy^  and  his  countenancing  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  The  administration  of  the  former  issued  in 
disasters :  discipline  was  neglected,  enthusiasm  was 
patronised  :  and  the  Calvinists  whom  he  admitted 
into  the  Church  at  last  accomplished  its  overthrow^ 
On  the  Sjmod  of  Dort>  little  need  be  said.  The 
dogmas  of  Calvin  were  introduced  into  the  Church, 
and  bad  most  lamentable  effects ;  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  act  of  James,  (which  he  did  merely 
from  political  motives,  and  chiefly  from  his  personal 
friendship  towards  Prince  Maurice,)  to  traduce  him 
for  his  conduct,  and  still  further  to  prove  his  hjrpo- 
crisy  and  irreligion.  '  Nothing  was  evidently  far- 
ther from  James'  thoughts  than  to  patronise  Cal- 
vinism, which  he  had  never  thoroughly  believed, 
and  which,  since  the  period  of  his  Accession,  he  had 
steadily  opposed  ^ 

'  I  confess  that  I  am  &r  from  being  satisfied  with  the  obser- 
vations of  many  writers,  that  James  was  at  this  time  disposed  to 
fiivour  Calvinism  from  principle,  for,  though  he  certainly  com- 
mitted a  grievous  error  in  sending  deputies,  yet  his  share  of  the 
transaction  was  altogether  political.  The  Calvinists,  with  Maurice 
at  their  head,  were  not  actuated  by  seal  for  purity  of  doctrine, 
but  were  determined  to  crush  the  Arminians,  who  were  supplant- 
ing them.  Bangny's  Life  of  Grrotius,  edit.  1754.  Wilson's  King 
James,  in  Hist*  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  716-724.  Camden's  An- 
nals of  King  James,  p.  649.  Grotius,  Apolog.  c.  ix.  Le  Vassor's 
Histoire  de  Louis  XIIL  lib.  iv.  It  was  suspected  that  James  waa 
unfavourable  to  Calvinism,  and  hence  the  anxiety  to  make  him 
a  party  against  the  Arminians.  Causabon's  Epistles,  No.  983. 
James  wrote  against  Arminius,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  when 

s  2 
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And  what  can  be  said  on  James*  alleged  pedan- 
try ?  It  is  well  for  men  to  declaim,  when  they  are 
blinded  by  prejudice,  and  stimulated  by  hatred; 
these  baneful  passions  preclude  them  from  seeing 
"  any  good  thing  in  Nazareth.**  The  mind  of 
James  was  neither  sordid  nor  ambitious,  and  he 
delighted  more  in  intellectual  pleasures  than  in  the 
vain  and  ephemeral  pageantries  of  state.  His  Ute- 
rary  talents  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  and 
his  version  of  the  Psalms  has  been  characterised 
by  Pope  as  the  best  in  the  English  language.  But 
it  was  in  theological  learning  that  he  excelled. 
This  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  disputes  of  the 
age,  and  preyented  him  from  becommg  a  dupe  to 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  ^ 

he  took  the  doctrines  which  are  called  Annmian  on  the  shewing 
of  the  Calvinists.  The  proceedings  of  this  Synod,  fiur  more  into- 
krant  than  any  Popish  Council,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  text, 
will  make  it  he  remembered  with  the  liveliest  indignation  by 
every  good  man.  We  may  discover  in  it  the  uniform  spirit  of 
Galvinistic  intolerance.  The  persecution  of  the  Arminians,  the 
deposition  of  Episcopius  and  other  great  men,  the  execution  of 
Bamevelt,  Grand  Pensioner  of  Holland,  the  imprisonment  of 
Hoogerbetz,  and  also  of  the  celebrated  Ghrotius,  from  which, 
however,  he  escaped  by  the  stratagem  of  his  wife,  were  all  the 
fruits  of  Dutch  Presbyterianism. 

'  In  these  remarks  on  the  literary  character  of  James,  I  am 
glad  to  find  an  author  with  whom  I  completely  agree.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  I.  Disraeli,  who,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  **  Calami- 
ties of  Authors,"  12mo.  London,  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  245,  has  these 
reitiarks,  honourable  at  once  to  the  memory  of  the  monarch,  and 
to  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  writer.  "  From  a  late  examination 
of  his  works,  let  me  also  protest  against  the  echoed  opinions  of 
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Let  these  remarksj  however,  suffice  at  pi^esent 
on  the  character  of  this  calumniated  monarch. 
Whatever  were  his  failings,  they  were  far  out-num- 
bered by  his  many  virtues,  by  his  sincere  regard 
for  religion,  by  his  mildness,  his  clemency,  affa« 
bility,  and  generous  nature.  Future  generations, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  yet  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  James,  and  his  political  motives  and  actions  will 
be  properly  estimated  when  enthusiasm  has  sub- 
fflded,  and  when  men  shall  reason  with  candour 
and  soberness  on  the  memories  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  ''  He  was  the  Solomon  of  this  age,"  says 
the  venerable  primate  of  Scotland,  "  admired  for 
his  wise  government,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  aU 
manner  of  learning.  For  his  wisdom,  moderation, 
love  of  justice,  for  his  patience  and  piety,  which 
shined  above  all  his  other  virtues,  and  is  witnessed 
in  the  learned  works  which  he  left  to  posterity,  his 
name  shall  never  be  forgotten,  but  remain  in  honour 
so  long  as  the  world  endureth.**    Bishop  Williams, 

80  many  critics ;  I  would  plead  for  the  talents  of  this  literary  m<H 
narch.  James  was  no  more  a  pedant  than  the  ablest  of  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  nor  abhorred  more  the  taste  of  tobacco,  nor  feared  old 
witches,  than  they  did :  he  was  a  great  wit,  a  most  acute  dispu- 
tant; and  he  discovers  a  genius  fiur  above  mediocrity  in  his 
exceUent  Boiilicon  Dorm.  He  would  have  been  a  sage  for  a 
prince,  for  his  geniiu  went  beyond  pedantry ;  Marcus  Antoninus 
was  not  a  greater  philosopher,  though  he  was  a  feebler  sovereign. 
James  had  formed  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  the  virtues 
and  duties  of  a  monarch,  and  had  his  son  Henry  survived, 
that  nobler  genius  had  embodied  the  ideal  of  his  fiuher  and  his 
preceptor." 
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tba  Lord  Keeper^  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and 
Land  lamented  his  death  with  the  utmost  sorrow, 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  a  Prince  whom  he  loved, 
whose  kindness  he  had  experienced,  whose  worth 
those  only  who  were  uibout  his  person  could  justly 
iqppreciate. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


1625—1627. 


Accession  of  Charles  I. — State  of  the  nation — Character  of  the 
King — the  Duke  of  Buckingham — Bishop  Laud^Proceed" 
ings  of  the  King — Intrigues  of  Laud's  enemies — Marriage  of 
Charles  I. — Meeting  of  the  First  Parliament — Its  proceedings 
— Remarks  on  it — Dr.  Richard  Montague — Bishop  Williams 
"^Proclamations  of  the  King — Conduct  of  Archbishop  Abbot 
— Exertions  of  Laud — His  appointment  at  the  Coronation  to 
officiate  as  Dean  of  Westminster — The  Regalia — He  regulates 
Westminster  Abbey — Coronation  of  Chariest. — The  Corona^ 
turn  oath — False  charges  against  Laud — The  Second  Parlies 
ment — Intended  impeachment  of  Buckingham — He  is  vindi-' 
cated  by  the  King — Conclusion  of  the  Second  Parliament—^ 
Practices  against  Laud — Dr.  Goodman— Proclamation  of 
the  King, 

We  now  enter  on  a  new  era,  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
— a  reign  pregnant  with  disasters,  and  fatal  in  its 
termination.  The  spirit  of  sedition^  which  had 
been  restrained,  but  not  subdued,  by  Elizabeth  and 
James,  was  destined  to  break  out  with  overwhelm- 
ing violence,  and  to  involve  both  Church  and  State 
in  one  mighty  and  melancholy  ruin. 

I  have  repeatedly  declared  my  conviction,  that  a 
time  will  yet  come  when  justice  will  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  the  Stuarts,  especially  to  James  and 
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Charles  I.  While  it  can  be  proved,  from  unde- 
niable facts,  that  in  many  cases  they  could  not  act 
otherwise  than  they  did,  it  can  abo  be  proved  that 
the  excises  of  the  Puritans  were  the  great  cause 
of  that  licentiousness  and  irreligion  which  charac- 
terised the  Court  after  the  monarchy  was  restored. 
Too  great  pretensions  to  religion  in  one  party  of 
the  state  generally  produce  laxity  in  the  other ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  Puritanism  exhibited  religion, 
not  as  indeed  it  is,  lovely  and  attractive,  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  wants  of  man^  and  elevating  his 
soul  above  the  sublunary  enjoyment  of  time  and 
sense,  but  as  gloomy,  austere,  and  forbidding,  im- 
posing unwarrantable  restraints  on  the  heart,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  tyranny  of  fallible  men,  most  re- 
volting to  human  nature.  And  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  outrageous  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  in 
this  reign,  what  could  those  do  who  were  at  the 
helm  of  power  ?  It  was  no  longer  a  reluctant  obe- 
dience, and  9  mere  verhorum  pnelium,  but  it  was 
a  struggle  which  should  obtain  the  mastery ;  it  was 
a  determination  by  the  Puritans  to  unsheath  the 
sword ;  they  openly  declared  against  toleration,  they 
dogmatically  said  they  would  not  submit.  I  need 
not  enumerate  the  conseqiiences.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  the  sacred  name  of  religion  was  abused 
to  serve  the  ambition  and  hypocrisy  of  a  faction ; 
that  murder  and  bloodshed  stalked  abroad  in  the 
nation ;  that  the  reign  of  enthusiasm  was  drawing 
nigh ;  and  that  the  beautiful  and  spiritual  ritual  rf 
the  Church  was  to  be  supplanted  by  the  fearful 
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revelries  of  disordered  ima^nations,  by  canting 
phraseology^  hypocrisy,  and  tyrannical  ambition. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  Charles  I. 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Educated  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  justly  reck- 
oned that  Church  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  felt  for  it  that  attachment  which 
he  was  destined  to  seal  with  his  blood.  A  lover  of 
his  country  and  of  its  sacred  institutions,  he  gave 
an  example. by  his  virtue,  his  integrity,  and  his 
generous  valour. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  reign  is  generally 
of  great  importance,  according  to  the  state  of  par- 
ties, and  the  hopes  in  which  they  choose  to  indulge. 
Had  Charles  gone  over  to  the  Puritans,  he  might, 
by  uniting  with  those  dark  and  gloomy  religion- 
ists, have  perhaps  averted  many  of  his  future  cala- 
mities ;  but  he  was  bound  by  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  to  adhere  to  Church  and  State,  nor  could 
any  alterations  be  effected  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  nation.  If,  at  the  first,  he  had  made 
concessions  to  the  Puritans,  no  limits  would  have 
been  set  to  their  extravagant  demands ;  and,  like  the 
Papists,  the  more  favours  they  received,  the  greater 
would  have  been  their  insolence.  It  was  necessary 
for  Charles,  therefore,  to  adhere  vigorously  to  the 
constitution  as  he  found  it,  and  not,  by  a  too  facile 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  faction,  afford  dan- 
gerous precedents  for  future  actions.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  in  whatever  way  he  acted,  his  fall  was  in- 
evitable :  the  designs  of  the  Calvinists  had  been  in 
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part  premeditated ;  and  it  was  better^  it  was  nobler, 
for  the  King  to  remain  by  the  constitution;  and  to 
be  buried  in  its  ruins,  than  to  become  the  sport  of 
a  faction^  who  would  not  reason^  who  would  have 
established  a  system  of  religion^  in  which  there 
was*  no  safeguard  from  fanaticism,  in  which  every 
man  would  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  who  would  have  set  up  a  Calvinistic 
popfe  in  every  parish  in  England. 

Of  the  ministers  of  Charles^  his  state  favourite  was 
the  Dul^e  of  Buckingham.  This  nobleman  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  talents,  but  he  was  generally 
unpopular,  because  he  did  not  patronise  those  dis- 
ordered dreams  on  religion,  which  prevailed  during 
that  period.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  was 
too  often  arrogant  and  haughty ;  that  he  overlooked 
or  despised  the  measures  of  conciliation  with  the 
nobles,  whom  he  had  disglisted ;  and  his  passions 
frequently  hurried  him  into  excesses,  which  were 
not  becoming  in  his  exalted  situation :  otherwise, 
however,  Buckingham,  though  a  favourite,  was  an 
able  minister,  and  though  he  has  been  slandered  by 
his  opponents  for  his  private  life,  he  has  never  been 
charged  as  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

But  the  King  was  more  fortunate  in  Laud,  who 
was  his  principal  adviser  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Through  the  interest  and  friendship  of  Bucking- 
ham, Laud  had  acquired  the  favour  of  Charles,  who 
in  him  possessed  an  upright  and  conscientious  mi- 
nister. This  great  prelate  preserved  the  same  uni- 
form integrity,  unmoved  by  faction,  undaunted  by 
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opposition ;  and  it  was  his  wish  that  the  institutions 
of  religion  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  apart  from 
the  absurdities  of  error,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
Puritan  zealots. 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  after  the  death  of 
James,  Laud  received  his  appointment  to  preach 
before  Charles  at  Westminster,  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  Parliament.  Three  days  afterwards,  the 
King,  who  wished  to  regulate  the  number  of  his 
chaplains,  required  Laud  to  draw  out  a  list  for  him 
of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  and  divines,  with 
a  notice  of  the  principles  and  qualifications  of  each, 
more  especially  as  their  number  was  to  be  restricted, 
and  their  time  of  officiating  more  plainly  stated. 
Laud,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Church, 
readily  complied  with  this  injuiMlion.  **  The  King,** 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  ^'  looked  upon  the  Puritans 
as  a  very  dangerous  and  seditious  people,  who 
would,  under  pretence  of  conscience,  which  kept 
them  from  submitting  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
take  the  first  opportunity  they  could  find  or  make, 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  his  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  therefore  his  Majesty  caused  these  people 
to  be  watched,  and  provided  against  with  the  ut- 
most vigilance  *."  The  Bishop  accordingly  drew  out 
a  list,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  King,  in  which 
he  clearly  distinguished  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
from  its  friends :  and  thus  secured  none  about  the 
King's  person  but  those  who  were  devoted  to  the 

*  Clarendon*s  Hist,  of  Rebel,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
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Refonned  Church  of  England  in  doctrine  and 
practiced 

But  at  this  time  Laud's  enemies  were  busily  at 
work,  in  their  endeavour  to  undermine  his  reputa- 
tion. The  old  scandal  of  his  inclination  to  Popery 
had  either  become  stale  or  was  disregarded,  and  his 
enemies  therefore  attempted  to  revive  his  unfor- 
tunate share  in  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire ^  He  says,  in  his  Diary,  that  ''a  certain 
persdh,  moved  with  I  know  not  what  envy,  black- 
ened my  name  with  King  Charles,"  but  who  this 
person  was  he  does  not  say,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
conjecture.  He  must  either  have  been  an  emissary 
of  th^  Primate  or  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  latter 
having  rapidly  declined  in  Buckingham's  favour, 
and  on  both  of  wh(»  the  King  looked  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  Duke  mformed  Laud  of  this  act  of 
malice,  and  from  the  Bishop's  expressions  of  gra- 
titude towards  that  nobleman,  it  appears  that  he 
completely  vindicated  him  to  the  King.  His  enemies 
had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  failure  of  their 
calumnies ;  for  on  that  very  day,  the  9th  of  April, 
Laud  was  directed  by  the  King  to  consult  Bishop 
Andrews  about  the  Convocation  which  was  to  meet 
at  the  same  time  with  Parliament,  and  to  receive 
the  advice  of  that  learned  Prelate  respecting  the 
five  predestinarian  articles  which  the  Synod  of  Dort 

'  We  are  told  that  he  distinguished  them  on  the  list  by  the 
letters  O  (Orthodox)  and  P  (Puritan).  Heylin,  p.  127.  Cd- 
lier,  vol.  ii.  p.  73S.    Neal's  Hist.  p.  160. 

'  Diary,  p.  16. 
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had  declared  to  be  orthodox  ^  The  answer  of  the 
Bishop  was  delivered  by  Laud  on  the  13th  of  April, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  two  Prelates  had 
resolved  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  those  dogmas, 
in  the  Convocation,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
Calvinists 'admitted  under  Abbot's  auspices  into  the 
Lower  House. 

On  the  first  of  May,  the  marriage  of  Charles 
with  the  beautiful  Henrietta  Maria  of  France, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  last  reign,  was 
cel^rated  by  proxy  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris.  After  the  funeral  of  James,  at  which  the 
King  attended  as  chief  mourner,  Buckingham  de- 
parted for  France,  to  conduct  the  Queen  to  Eng- 
land. Laud  corresponded  with  that  nobleman 
while  he  was  absent  on  this  important  occasion '. 
The  King,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  himself  in 
mspecting  his  navy,  and  drawing  together  his  army, 
expecting  a  war  with  Spain ;  but  on  Trinity  Sun-* 

'  Laud  wished  to  debate  the  points  of  the  quinquarticolar 
oootroYerBy  in  this  Convocation,  and  at  once  shew  that  they  were 
never  at  any  time  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church.    But 
Bishop  Andrews  deprecated  the  renewal  of  that  disputation 
which  had  already  done  too  much  mischief,  and  he  successfully 
prevafled  with  Laud  to  relinquish  his  intentions  of  bringing  for« 
ward  the  subject.     It  has  been  asserted,  that  Arminianism  was 
agitated  in  this  Parliament,  which  is  not  the  case,  nor  did  it  pro- 
perly become  a  public  question  till  1628.     Laud  was  anxious 
to  have  it  brought  before  the  Convocation,  but  he  was  overruled 
by  Bishop  Andrews.    The  conduct  of  the  Commons  in  con- 
demning Montague's  Book  was  their  own  act. 
*  Diary,  p.  17, 18.  ' 
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day^  Jnne  12,  he  arrived  at  Canterbury,  wh^re  he 
rested,  and  that  night  he  received  notice  that  the 
Queen  had  arrived  at  Dover.  He  departed  thither, 
and  tHe  next  morning  he  welcomed  Henrietta  to 
England.  He  brought  her  thence  to  Canterbury, 
and  from  that  city  to  Gravesend,  where,  entering 
the  royal  barge,  they  proceeded  by  water  to  West- 
minster, and  were  there  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  afiection  and  joy. 

The  Purliament,  which  had  been  thrice  pro- 
rogued from  the  17th  of  May,  assembled  on  Satur- 
day, the  18th  of  June;  and  on  the  following  day, 
being  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Laud  preached 
before  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  at  White- 
hall, from  the  second  and  third  verses  of  the  seventh 
Psalm.  On  Monday,  the  20th,  the  Convocation 
met,  and  an  order  was  sent  from  the  King  to  the 
Upper  House,  commanding  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  six  other  bishops,  of  whom  Laud  was 
one,  to  advise  together,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  a 
solemn  fast  and  form  of  prayer,  '^  to  implore  the  di- 
vine mercy,  now  that  the  pestilence  began  to  spread, 
and  the  extraordinary  wet  weatheir  threatened  a 
famine,  and  also  to  beseech  the  divine  blessing  upon 
the  fleet,  now  ready  to  put  to  sea  K**  This  was  done, 
and  the  fast  was  kept  by  both  Houses  on  the  2d  of 
July,  as  an  example  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

Charles  opened  his  first  Parliament  with  a  short 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  those  principles  by 

*  Diary,  p.  19, 20. 
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which  he  was  guided  in  after  life.  He  alluded  to 
the  aspersion  which  had  been  cast  upon  him^  on 
account  of  his  supposed  insincerity  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  observed,  *^  Because  some  malicious 
men  may,  and,  as  I  hear,  haye  given  out,  that  I  am 
not  so  true  a  keeper  and  maintainer  of  the  true 
religion  that  I  profess,  I  assure  you  that  I  may 
with  St.  Paul  say,  that  I  have  been  'trained  at 
Gamaliel's  feet ;  and,  although  I  shall  never  be  so 
arrogant  as  to  assume  unto  myself  the  rest,  I  shall 
so  far  shew  the  end  of  it,  that  all  the  world  may 
see  that  none  hath  been,  or  ever  shall  be,  more^le* 
sirOtts  to  maintain  the  truth  than  I  shall/'  The 
zealots,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nevertheless, 
were  not  satisfied  with  these  declarations,  although 
they  well  knew  that  the  King,  even  were  he  so  in- 
clined, could  make  no  alterations  in  the  Church 
without  the  consent  of  the  people.  They  accord- 
ingly presented  petitions  to  Charles,  proposing 
certain  articles  to  restrain  the  Papists  ;  yet  these, 
though  many  of  them  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
intolerance,  received  the  royal  sanction  \ 

The  Puritan  historian  remarks,  that  "  it  is  sur- 
prising the  King  should  make  these  promises  to  his 
Parliament  within  six  months  after  he  had  signed 
his  marriage  articles,  in  which  he  had  engaged  to 
set  all  Roman  Catholics  at  liberty,  and  to  suffer 

■  Rushworth's  Col.  vol.  i.  p.  172.  Clarendon's  History  of 
Rebel,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  1.  Rapin, 
vol.  ii.  p.  140.  Collier,  vol.  iC'p.  733,  et  8eq.  Neal,  vol.  ii. 
p.  161,  162,  163.     Diary,  p.  20.     Heylin,  p.  129. 
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no  search  or  molestation  to  be  given  them  on 
account  of  their  religion  ;  but/'  observes  he,  '^  as 
a  judicious  writer  (Rapin)  says,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  maxim  in  this  and  the  last  reign,  that  no 
fiiith  was  to  be  kept  with  Parliament''  Now,  had 
this  miserable  politician,  when  he  thought  proper 
to  descant  on  poUtical  subjects  in  his  puritanical 
lucubrations,  taken  into  account  the  marriage  treaty, 
the  **  promises  to  the  Parliament/'  and  the  King's 
motives,  he  might  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  his 
speculations.  For^  in  conformity  with  the  Church 
of  England,  which  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  most 
tolerant  Church  in  the  world  towards  sectaries, 
the  King  promised  no  more  than  what  he  was  ad- 
vised by  those  very  churchmen  whom  the  Puritans 
reviled  as  tyrannical  and  intolerant.  But  if  the 
Church  was  intolerant,  how,  then,  could  it  be  the 
reverse,  as  the  language  of  these  men  is  evidently 
contradictory  ?  They  had  a  toleration,  and  why 
not  the  Papists  ?  they  were  both  sectarians  and 
schismatics,  there  was  no  difference  between  them, 
except  that  the  Papists  went  to  the  one  extreme  of 
absurdity,  and  they  to  the  other ;  nor,  in  truth,  were 
there  greater  errors  uttered  at  the  Romish  masses, 
than  in  their  own  conventicles.  A  toleration  is  widely 
different  from  an  emancipation  :  it  is  one  thing  not 
to  molest  a  man  for  his  religion,  and  another  thing 
to  admit  him  into  power.  But  what  says  the  King's 
letter  to  the  Pope,  as  reported  by  Neal  himself? 
''  Charles  declared  that  he  would  not  marry  any 
mortal  whose  religion  he  hated,  he  (the  Pope)  might 
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therefore  depend  upon  it^  that  he  would  always 
ahstain  from  such  actions  as  might  testify  an  hatred 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^  and  would  endeap- 
-▼our  that  all  sinister  opinions  might  be  taken  away, 
that,  as  we  all  profess  one  individual  Trinity,  we  may 
tmanimously  grow  up  in  one  faith."  It  is  evident 
that  the  King  here  speaks  as  an  individual,  not  as 
the  head  of  the  English  nation ;  and,  besides,  it  does 
tiot  follow,  that  since  he  was  not  to  hate  the  Popish 
faith,  he  was  therefore  to  love  it.  The  most  shallow 
logician  must  have  seen,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
King,  and  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  refer  merely  to 
private  matters,  and,  in  conformity  to  that  proposed 
treaty,  he  bound  himself  not  to  make  his  kingdom 
H  scene  of  persecution  and  bloodshed,  which  would 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  Puritans,  who 
would  have  rejoiced,  notwithstanding  their  clamours 
about  liberty,  to  have  seen  the  soil  of  England 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  Papists,  who  were  gene- 
rally as  conscientiously  sincere  in  their  religion  as 
themselves.  But,  then,  had  those  zealots  not  in- 
dulged such  opinions,  they  could  not  have  set 
forth  their  assertions  about  Popery,  and  the  people 
would  not  have  been  alarmed  by  their  own  visionary 
fears.  They  knew  well  that  the  King  was  too  de- 
voted to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  surrounded  by 
too  many  who  were  its  zealous  defenders,  to  yield 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  Queen,  even  allowing  that 
**  she  was  a  very  great  bigot  to  her  religion,"  go- 
verned by  her  confessor,  and  assisted  by  the  Pope's 
nuncio. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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But  the  Puritan  historian  makes  the  most  i^rtgrt^ 
ordinaiy  assertion  of  all,  when  he  says^  that^  <m, 
account  of  the  Queen's  mfluenoe,  "  ihe  nation  was 
^verned  by  Popish  councils  till  4lie  Long  Parli»- 
nent/'  known  by  its  classical  name  c€  tht.Hump. 
And  this  assertion  is  the  more  eztraor^ary^  inaa- 
much  as  he  admits  that  Charles  was  aince re  in  hts 
religion,  '^  had  good  natural  abilities/'  and,  '^  wilfti 
regard  to  the  Church,  he  was  a  punctual  observer 
of  the  ceremonies,  and  had  the  highest  dkliko  aad 
prejudice  to  that  part  of  his  subjects  that  wew 
against  the  ecclesiastical  constitution."  I  will,  faow^ 
eyer,  endeavour  to  shew,  in  answer  to  this  falsefaood 
.  of  the  Puritan  hifitorian,  that  the  King  invaikUy 
opposed  the  Papists;  that  during  hi»  retgn  tkejr 
were  teeated  with  neglect ;  and,  as  Neal  well  knew, 
the  unhappy  disputes  in  which  Charles  was  siibatf 
quently  engaged,  could  not,  from  their  vi^ry  nature, 
induce  him  to  listen  to  Perish  insinuations,  Air  leas 
to  place  himself  under  their  controL  As  to  the 
Queen,  indeed,  we  find  by  a  singuliur  change  of  feel- 
ingy  that  Buckingham  invariably  opposed  her ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  publicly  encouraged 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Hugonot  faction  in 
France.  It  was  his  principal  design,  as  Lord  Cla^ 
rendon  expressly  informs  us,  to  estrange  Charies 
|l>  from  the  Queen ;  and  though  he  did  not  succeed, 

his  influence  at  court  was  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  intrigues  of  her  Popish  friends.  His  ambitious 
love  towards  Anne  of  Austria  was  the  cause,  and  as 
the  French  opposed  him  in  his  intentions,  ^  he  took 
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-lA  the  w^  lie  tould^*"  Mys  Clarendon,  '^to  under- 
"nibm  and  'eicasperate  diat  court  and  nation^  hy 
caomi^  all  thos^e  that  ified  from  the  justice  and  diih 
pleasure  of  4liat  King  to  be  recmed  and  entertained 
hBte,  «ot  ^y  with  ceremony  amd  secority,  but  with 
iMVttty  and  majgm£cence :  lAid  the  more  extraordi- 
9iary  tlie  p^sons  were^  and  the  more  notorious  titxit 
Xitig*s  displeasure  was  towards  thCT3>  (as  in  that 
thne  there  were  n^any  lords  and  ladies  in  that  situ^ 
atimi),  the  moire  tec^^ectfully  they  w^e  Teceived  aad 
«itertained.  He  omitted  no  opportunity/'  conti*- 
tiueii  &e  noble  writer,  and  here  are  the  most  re- 
uaiitaPi>le  facts,  ''  to  incense  the  King  against 
France,  and  to  dispose  him  to  assist  the  Hugonots> 
whom  he  likewise  encouraged  to  give  their  King 
vome  trouble.  He  also  took  great  pains  to  lessen 
ihie  King's  affection  towards  his  Queen,  being  ex^- 
ceedingly  jealous  lest  her  interest  might  be  ot  force 
fOiough  to  cross  his  other  designs,  and  had  even 
brought  himself,  against  his  nature,  to  a  habit  of 
neglect,  and  even  of  rudeness,  towards  the  Queen» 
And  it  was  universally  known,  that  during  his  life, 
the  Queen  never  had  any  credit  with  the  King,  in 
Inference  to  any  public  affairs,"  Now,  in  quoting, 
as  Neal  has  done,  from  Lord  Clarendon,  it  did  not 
become  him,  as  a  candid  writer,  to  suppress  those 
facts  as  related  by  the  very  authority  to  whom  he 
refers,'  and  to  set  down  his  own  sectarian  notions, 
as  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  Parliament,     ft  will  be  remembered  that 

T  2 
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Montague,  who  had  signalized  himself  hy  his  oppce 
mtion  to  the  Papists,  had  written  and  publifihed 
a  booky  entitled,  '^  A  new  Gag  for  an  old  Goose/ 
in  answer  to  the  effusion  of  the  Papists,  entitled, 
^  A  Gag  for  the  new  Gospel.^  Montagiie  had 
given  great  offence  to  the  Puritans  by  his  Arminian 
tenets,  as  they  were  called,  though,  to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Heylin,  *^  the  entitling  of  these 
doctrines  to  the  name  of  Arminius,  seems  to  lie 
like  the  nominating  of  the  gifeat  Western  Conti- 
nent by  the  name  of  America,  of  which  first  Chri»- 
topher  Columbus,  and  afterwards  the  two  Cabot^ 
father  and  son,  had  made  many  notable  and  great 
discoveries,  before  Americus  Vespusius  ever  3aw 
those  shores."  But  be  this  as  it  may,  so  cunning 
were  the  Puritans,  that  Arminianism  was  invariably 
coupled  with  Popery,  although,  as  I  shall  imme* 
diately  shew,  it  has  actually  much  less  connexion 
with  the  Romish  Church  than  Calvinism.  MoU"^ 
tague  was,  however,  cited  by  the  Commons  to  ap^ 
pear  before  them,  being  more  especially  enraged 
against  him,  because  he  had  still  farther  exposed 
the  Puritan  fanaticism  in  a  work  entitled  '^  AppeUo 
Csesarem,''  intended  to  have  been  dedicated  to  King 
James,  but,  on  account  of  that  monarch's  deaths 
inscribed  to  Charles  \     Holding  Calvin's  doctrines 

*  Various  writers  entered  the  lists  against  Montague,  some 
of  them  connected  with  the  Doctrinal  Puritans  in  the  Church. 
Although  the  three  Bishops  petitioned  Buckingham  in  his  be- 
Kalf,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  King  would  have  taken  no 
ootice  of  the  afair,  but  left  the  polemics  to  settle  it  as  they 
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in  greater  reverence  than  the  Scriptures^  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  as  far  transcending  the 
decisions  of  the  First  Oeneral  Councils^  and  of  the 
Chnrck  of  England ;  the  Puritans  so  far  effected 
their  purpose  against  Montague,  that  he  was  con-> 
demned  to  find  sureties  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  till  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 
.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  most  edifying  procedure ;— ^ 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  as 
theological  judges,  and  visiting  a  man  with  that 
heavy  penalty,  merely  because  he  had  not  vindi- 

pleased,  had  not  the  intolerable  conduct  of  the  Calvinists  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  restrain  their  zeal.  On  this  occasion  Laud 
Eas  remarked,  "'I  seem  to  see  a  cloiid  threatening  the  Church 
dTBngland.  Grod  in  his  mercy  dissipate  it.'^  The  fears  of  this 
wne  prelate  were  but  too  well  founded.  '*  In  this  and  the  next 
year,"  says  Fuller,  the  Church  historian,  lib.  xi.  p.  108, 109, 
"  many  books,  from  persons  of  several  abilities  and  professions, 
were  written  against  Mr.  Montague,  by  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  one  who  was  miles  emeritus,  age  giving  him  a  superset 
deas,  save  that  his  zeal  would  employ  itself;  and  some  con- 
ceived that  his  choler  became  his  old  age.  Mr.  Henry  Bur- 
ton, Rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday-street,  London,  who  then 
began  to  be  well  (as  afterwards  too  well)  known  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Francis  Rouse,  a  layman  by  profession.  Mr.  Yates,  a 
itiinister  of  Norfolk,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge ;  he  entitles  his  book  Ibis  ad  Ccesarem.  Dr.  Carleton, 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  Antony  Wotton,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Gresham  College.  In  this  array  of  writers,  the  strength  is 
cpnceived  to  consist  in  the  rear,  and  that  the  last  wrote  the 
soUdest  compositions.  Of  these  six,  Dean  Sutcliffe  is  said  to 
have  chid  heartily,  Mr.  Rouse  meant  honestly,  Mr.  Burton 
wrote  plainly,  Bishop  Carleton  very  piously,  Mr.  Yates  learn-* 
edly,  and  Mr.  Wotton  most  solidly.*' 
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e«ted  thq  eiEferdvogaiiees  o^  Poritwwyijr  wA  sol 
finrth  the  toaets  of  C^lviiok  Fort«Mtdiy^  laiid  i«w 
keeping  a  watcfaiU  eye  on  thek  cmdnet^  aM^iiftei^ 
the  seaateiic^  knoviiig^  well  that  'wA  xatqlmnlii^ 
coaditet  would  prore  destraetive;  toi  the  inftii^aeek  wd 
fftee  ol  the  (Aeitgf,  Im,  with  tiie  Ksheps  of  ]U^ 
Chester  wd  QacfiMfdi  ^sp^Adbed  ft.kAter  to  the  Quke 
of  JB  wkistgham,  entveaiing  hhn:  to  engage  tha  King 
to  take  the  subject  iato  hia  own  haoda^  ^  Tha 
opmioQs/'  they  allege^  ^'t)^  at  thU  tiisM  tirQuhto 
many  Bieii  ia  the  late  hook  of  t  >Mr^  Modtagw'ib 
are  some  of  them  such  as  are  expressly  the  resolved 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England^  and  those  he 
is  bound  to  maintain.  Some  of  them,  are  su^h.  aa 
are  fit  only  for  schools^  and  to  be  hit  at  mQr% 
liberty  tar  learned  m&SL  to  expound  in  their  own 
sense^  so  they  keep  themselves  peaceable,  and  dia^ 
tract  not  the  Church.  And,  therefore,  to  make  any 
man  subscribe  to  school  opinions,  may  seem  justly 
hard  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  was  one  great, 
fault  of  the  Council  of  Trent/'  They  then  declara 
that  these  matters  should  duly  be  decided  in  the 
Convocation,  with  the  King's  licence,  not  in  the 
Parliament ;  for,  ''  if  any  other  judge  be  allowed 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  we  shall  depart  from  the 
ordinance  of  Christ,  and  the  contmual  course  and 
practice  of  the  Church/' 

This  remonstrance,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duke,  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  King  revoked  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  and  declared  that 
he  himself  would  adopt   measures  to  investigate 
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tbe  oonduet  of  bur  own  cfaaphiv^    TUb  infimnatiQa 
.  iB«airgiTen  on  theSth  of  July  V  w^d  on  the  11th  the 
Vatliaiiient  was 'prorogued  to  meet  at  Oxford,  on 
tte  first  day  df  August;  it  bemg  thought  safer  to 
eoiiv«ii0  H'  in  that  city  tiian  in  Westminster^  on 
jMsetfunt  of  the  {Prevalence  of  a  pestilential  disease.  < 
Thie  Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  but  it  waa 
dwBprfved  after  sitting  twelve  days,  and  Charles  had 
a  letter  experience  of  die  foUy  of  depending  upon 
eiitbustasta*  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  this  first  parliament  of  Charles,  the  majority  of 
libiAi  VOLS  Puritanieal,  without  viewing  it  with  £eel*- 
ings  of  indignation.  In  fact,  it  too  plainly  indicated 
lis  daring  intentions.     The  King  wanted  money,. 
ht^'  had  broken  with  Spam,,  and  entered  into  a  war 
to  }flease  those  reKgious  zealots ;  but  how  could  ha 
soi^rt  it,  fiu-  less  preserve  his  own  dignity  in  the 
ey^    of   amtinental  Europe,  without   the   most 
libieirai  subsidies  ?    And  they  were  by  no  means  so 
ignorant  of  public  affiurs  as  not  ta  know,  that 
James  had  left  an  exhausted  treasury, — that  indeed 
throughout  his  reign  that  monarch  had  been  kept  in 
continual  poverty, — and  tiiat,  as  good  and  loyal 
subjects,  it  wais  their  duty  to  rally  round  the  person 
of  their  young  sovereign,  and  enaUe  him  to  rescue 
the  name  of  Britain  from  that  degradation  into 
which  they  alleged  it  had  sunk  by  the  peaceful 
administration  of  his  father.     But  they  had  con- 
tri^^Ked  to  get  the  King  into  their  power,  and,  like 

'  Laud's  Diary,  p  20. 
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fikSUiil  .hunten,  they  were  rasolrad  lus  shooU  not 
ecioape  from  their  toilsw  The  ancient  rerenaea  of 
the  English  crown^  which  had  filed  the.oQffianof 
Henry  YIL  and  hia  suecetsoiV'had,  -by  tfak  timoi 
became  either  completely  alienatedy  or  were  un^. 
productive^  and  were  unable^  as  James  well  knanr^ 
to  rapport  the  necessary  Bpleadour  of  the  Courts 
to  defray  the  expences  of  tiie  government,  or  to 
preserve  tiiat  dignity  which  it  was  neeenary  to  main* 
tain  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  And  preoed-> 
ing  parliaments  had  done  this.  They  had  l^  de«* 
grees  encroached  upon  the  crown,  and  at  length 
had  bereft  it  of  almost  all  its  fendal  emolumenta ; 
and  now,  when  subsidies  were  demanded,  instead  of 
afibrding  them,  they  commenced  upon  their  usual 
theme,  the  royal  prerogative ;  and,  notwitiistanding" 
all  Charles'  concessions,  continually  demanded  from 
him  some  new  compensation.  The  leaven  of  repub-- 
Kcanism,  derived  from  its  great  sources,  Holland 
and  Geneva,  had  gradually  spread  among  the  peo*' 
pie :  the  Puritans  in  the  Churdi,  and  the  Puritana. 
out  of  the  Church,  had  contemplated  it  with  rap-^ 
turous  ^dthusipsm ;  and  as  they  had  long  8ecretly> 
aimed  at  the  fall  of  the  Church,  they  rejoiced  that 
liiey  had  successfully  placed  those  models  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  Calvinists,  with  that 
thirst  for  novelty  which  is  the  natural  offipring  of 
their  tenets,  were  incessantly  employing  themselves . 
about  changes  in  religion,,  and  as  they  held  a  peca- 
liar  tenet  respecting  what  they  called  the  kingship 
of  Christ  in  his  Church,  they  connected  this  dogma 
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ifttti  duir  potttical  ncGaos,  and  cbnaequedtljr  be^ 
came'  insolent  and  contemptnous  towards  the  civil 
govemmenL  They  had  tanght  their  adherents^ 
e^edaHy  those  among  the  pc^ulace^  that  whateyes 
they  could  wrest  from  the  authmty  of  the  King 
was  a  glorions  achievement ;  if  some  paused  before 
they  credited  their  opinions,  a  hint  about  the  royal 
prerogative  excited  their  fanaticism ;  and  what  was 
it  to  those  zealots,  though  they  laid  prostrate  the 
monarchy,  if,  under,  the  pretence  of  religion,  theif 
enthusiasm  acquired  the  ascendancy  ?  They  knew 
that  Charles  wished  to  aid  his  brother-in-law,  tihe 
Elector^  who  had  been  deprived  of  his .  dominions, 
and  driven  into  exile;  natural  affection  prompted 
the  King  to  this  measure,  and,  above  all,  a  regard 
fiir  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany,  which  mights 
in  its  ruin  overwhelm  Europe  with  calamities.  And 
yet,  such  vras  the  inconsutency  of  the  Calvinistic 
ftotion,'  that  though  they  had  violently  condemned^ 
lames  for  not  at  once  supporting  the  Elector,  never--' 
theless,  when  the  political  state  of  Europe  assumed 
a  new  aspect,  they  would  not  enable  his  successor 
to  take  a  single  step  towards  his  own  security. 

But  it  was  the  grand  feature  of  the  Calvinistic- 
faction,  and  of  all  those  wha  opposed  the  Church, 
to  undermine  the  royal  power  by  pretended  suspi- 
cions of  the  King's  sincerity  in  religion ;  by  complain* 
ing  of  grievances  which  were  alleged  to  have  re*- 
suited  from  the  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and 
by  refusing  the  necessary  supplies,  till  the  most* 
extravagant  and  unconstitutional  demands  were^ 
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gianted* '  Buoldiighaia  was  indeed  Aeiotduktar^vbiit 
of  .what  awil  'Wa6  'his  impeachamit^*  sinoe^it  wov  «w' 
dent^ tkftb, 'OhflMxiaiisiwhe  was^totitem^'faiireaRmd 
conld.tibl  il]^  the  leattlii&cfc  eha^^ 
Kong^  therefore/: aeted  in  file  wue  as'^hoiwae  com^^ 
pMad  to^  id^i  and-  notfamg  saved  hite  fewofacMig 
cnrerwhefaned  by  4he  difficultiee  -  tinise  zeabta  #eijle 
iiidu8trioiiid[ycrealiiig,lMl;tIie!8udden  diei^liitMiik^  mf 
the  ParUament;    And^he  coodnet  <^'  itomenAeis^ 
evideutlj  proves^^  thafe  they  were  not  dkinterwted 
pateiote,  sober,  aod  enlightened,  bi»t  feotjoasHHil^ 
eoDtents,  who^  under  the  pretence  of  rriigioB^'tiei' 
9(Qftved  tof  ^i^sturb  the  oommonwealdu    Not  a  niigk  ^ 
exoQse  can  he  assigned  fiu:  their  hasemfei8«  Th&y  mtt 
laieW  that  tliey  wiene  seearbiiii  themselves  ;^^' that  tbe 
ejosting  laws  completely  protoetei  them  fisom  toEcf 
orhitrary  eneroatihineDts ;  that  th^  had  tibe  >8(dd' 
powect  of  relieying  and  controling  the  Khig^9  pecnt 
niary  nacessitiea;  that  they  had alegislative  aotbo* 
rity,  and  consequently  had  sufficient  infloenise  -to 
procure  redress.    Sut  the  King  had  a  mnice  in  the 
legblation  as  well  as  they,  and  if  iU^  power  was  oot 
to  be  e:|:eifdsed9  what  necessity  was  there  for  a  mo- 
njtrchy  at  all  ?     Charles,  by  his  eagerness  to  call  a 
Parliament,  had  given  a  most  convincing  proof  of 
his  desire  for  a  parliamentary  government;   and 
nothing  but  their  own  base  maKce  could  encourage 
the  insinuation,  that,  like  his  father,  he  disliked  the 
business  of  the  Lower  House.     He  met  his  first  Par- . 
liament,  not  doubtii^  1^  the  members  would 
wpply  hk  m^esaities,  though  tibeir  conduqt  in  the. 
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Utter  }]remitQf  Im  Mhafm  reigii/imgfafe  bave  Made. 
hii^fjqQmtalMW.kaa  saDguiotf;  But  the  ignontie^ 
lifllm^.  bikteci  sdfidmen^  '&etmit/  mdbitiony  loid 
mrMcbed  entfaiifliaaBi  of  theCyyuusts  m  tfaisvParlHiH 
iMUfc  di«ap|iomtedi  U&  hopes^  and  frntvated  \n9 
gMMOUftrinteirtionSt;  and  tjiey  are  to 
atti  Ae  guilty  and  itiiseiy,  and  UoodBfa0d>  wfaioh  eha-^^ 
MrtanaB  this  most  disastrans  jdgn.  Nor' '  could 
fihafhw  ba  condemned^  akbongh  the  aUegtttionf 
aigpamt;  him  were  true,  that  he  was,  in  after  life, 
aiUMae  to  pariiamcntary  goTOmment.  He  saw  «ho 
Poritan  ftetion  in  every  succeeding  PstKament  inw 
crease,  and  he  recx>llected  their  conduct  ^hen  first 
heinet  dienu  He  4)eheld  them  determined  to  adopt 
iha  republioanion;  of  HoHandi  and  it  was  %%  dntf 
to  defeab'  their  treacherj ;  he  was  not  ignorant  ^ 
the  dark  practices  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
vho,  iia  their  desire  to  secure  to  themselres  a  power 
as  tyrannical  as  that  >  of  Rome,  trampled  on  tho' 
laws  of  the  naticm,  and  spurned  with  fiinatical  dis- 
dain the  calmness  of  prudent  inrestigation  ^ 

After  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  we  find  Laud 
anploying  himself  in  making  a  vintation  of  >his' 

•  I  have  formerly  animadverted  on  the  phrase,  "  No  bishop, 
making.''  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  episcopal 
govemroent  is^more  agreeable  to  the  spivit  of  moliardi}^  than  any 
•oibeir  1  and  James  can  be  justified  in  his  r^miffk,  although  thei:e: 
were  no  arguments  adducad  as  to  the  j;«^  divinum  of  l^iscppacy. 
Presbyterianism  is  irreverent  and  republican  in  its  form  ;  and 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  was,  in  that  age,  like  civil  republi- 
canism, a  new  inceniiim. 
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diocesa  of '  St^  David%v  on  which  oooasioir  her^eoii^ 
9ecrated  the  chapel  .which  he  had  huilt  -  at  Ab^«- 
guilly,  on  his  promotion  to  the  See  ^^  About  the  itifd^- 
die  of  winter  the  Bishop  returned  to*  London,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Court  hefoumd  no  slight  alteratlMU 
Bbhop  WilUams  had, 'by  the  uitrigpaes  of  Bikck- 
ingham,  been  deprived  of  the  Great  Sedy  wiiicb 
was  given  to  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry  ^  Williams,  thus  deprived  of  this  un^^ 
portant  office,,  speedily  declined  in  the  favour  of  the 
King,  while  he  found  his  rival,  towards  whontiii^ 
most  unjustly  cherished  s  secret  enmity,  ^^as  ri^pvdly 
rising  in  the  royal  confidence.  >^         'V* 

:  At  this  time,  too,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  ^stBl- 
&rther  proves  the  fetlsity  of  the  Puritan  historian 
tibe  King  issued  a  proclamation,  rigidly  enfoninig 
all  laws  against  the  Popish  recusants,  which  be  eonvi 
manded  to  be  published  at  (Reading,  where  »*ho' 
assizes  were  then  held;  and  be  also  caused,  two  lefr* 
ters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter^ 
bury  and  York,  signifying  to  them,  ''  that  no  good 
means  be  neglected  on  their  part  for  discovering, 
finding  out,  and  apprehending  of  mercenary  priests 
and  Jesuits,  and  other  seducers  of  the  people  to  the 
Romish  religion;"  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
enjoined  the  two  Primates  to  observe  "  that  a  vigi- 
lant care  be  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,.^  fi>r 
the  repressing  of  those  who,  being  ill-affected  to  the 
true  religion  here  established,  keep  more  dose  and 

'  Diary,  p.  22,  23.  *  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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-aaefet;  tlfteir:  ill  and  dangerous '  nSdctians  that  way, 
and/ as  well  by  their  example,  as  by  their  secret  and 
underhand  contrirances,  do '  much  encourage  and 
increase  the  g^owtk  of  Popery  and  superstition  in 
4ifibDenti  parts  of  this  kingdom  K'*  >  ^ 

.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  obedience  to  the 
myal  prodamation,  sent  letters  to  (he  suffiragans 
•nf  .hia  proTince,  making  knowti  to  them  ihe  senth- 
menta.of  :the  King,  and  commanding  them  to  in- 
attuot  their  clergy  <£ligently,  to  restrain  and  counr 
tcract  the  designs  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  ends*- 
jMiries,  and  also  to  be  no  lesa  watchful  of  the  Puri- 
tans, who  were  as  indefatigable  as  the  Papists  in 
iheir  endeavours  to  subvert  the  Reformed  Church, 
cat,  at  least,  to  model  it  according  to  their  own 
Aotiops  in  polity  and  doctrine.  But  Abbot,  who 
had  more  than  once  presumed  to  dispute  the  royal 
mandate,  acted  according  to  his  usual  custom.  He 
had  no  objection  to  persecute  the  Papists,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  heartily  rejoiced  to  have 
beheld  them  extirpated  with  fire  and  sword;  and 
dttdi,  indeed,  was  the  very  spirit  of  the  zealots 
whom  he  patronised,  who,  in  their  unsufferable  pre- 
tensions to  purity,  their  arrogant  pretensions  to 
exclusive  supremacy,  and  their  firm  devotion  to 
the  doctrines  of  Geneva,  did  not  yield  in  the 
alightest  degree  to  the  Papal  power.  He  accord- 
ingly issued  letters  to  the  su£Pragans  of  his  pro« 
vince,  of  whom  Laud  was  one,  in  which  he  rigidly 

'  Heylin,  p.  134.  v  ^ 
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.«aifeit»dl  the  King's  commidid^  so  i&rtW'ttufif 
^snsafeitB  weore  ooneenied^  bat  he  toak  tt^^notieeief 
the  other  part  of  liie  ]X)}«1  praciamatkm/ivinch  bom 
againsib  ^  Puiaten  extravagattcesi  Tl^  anothm 
of  his  conduct  in  this  respect  were^stifficietiiiy  dy 
^ous,  for^  if  he  had  done  his  <lut)r>  and  fenforc^  a 
Tigttant  oogttzance  of  men  who  were  m  doifmaitiGBd 
and  snperstitioua  in  their  own  waj  as  the  PapivtSy  \sb 
would  ha^  acted  contrary  to  that  pdicy  which  he 
had  unfortiinatdy  adopted  during  «  primm^  soe^dil^ 
^astrous  to  the  Ofaurdik^  Moreover,  he  JaieW  ^laall 
that  Laud,  whom  he  stiU  regarded  with  eamif^f^ 
would  be  mortified  that  he  could  have  no  authoiity 
to  prooeed  against  those  whom  he  had  inrraridbly 
opposed)  inasmuch  as  he  was  his  suffiagan,  aad 
<amenabletoMm,  ifhediqiutedhiscMmiands.  But 
Laud,  though  he  would  have  been  justifed  in  ^le^uig 
upon  the  King's  proclamation  to  the  verj  Jetter» 
i«solved  to  fulfil  Abbot's  injunctions)  and  accord*- 
ingly,  on  receiving  tlMn,  he  directed  the  ecdes»> 
astical  officers  of  his  diocese  to  make  £%ent 
seardi  after  all  Pbpish  recusants^  and  these  who 
were  ill-effected  towards  the  Protestant  religioD) 
4hat>  proceedings  might  be  institated  agait^  thoM 
to  excommunication^  acoordihg  to  law^  ^'  and  tittt 
there  be  a  true  list  and  catalogue  of  afi  such  a< 
have  been  presented  and  |)froceeded  again)9t>  sent  to 
him  yearly  after  Easter,  to  be  by  him  presented  to 
the  Archbishopof  Cai^Ybury^as4^ad  been  T^uiiMiT 
No  commands,  however,  were  given  about  the  Pu- 
ritans^ which  can  easily  be  al^counted  for  wh^  we 
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4M»uuder  die  nature  >  of  Abbot's  fetter:  The  Chmbi^ 
tceUor  of  St  David's  ifeA  diUgent  in  the  duty  k^- 
fMNied  on  hiufii,  and  in  the  month  of  June  a  list  of 
Popiah  recusants  in  the  diocese  was  transmitted  to 
ibe  Bishc^i  ^  The  same  was  ^one  in  all  the  other 
diDeese^^.. 

I  •>AbQttt  tins  tkne  we  find  Laud  anddatigBbk  in  hii 
episoopal  ^xerttons,  preadhing  in  Tarions  placaes^ 
and  giving  die  most  ample  demcEnstcatioBs  of  his 
Mgravd  for  religion  and  the  Churchy  jiy  tefoMing  t6 
mdain  any  one  wham  he  found  to  be  unqualified  for 
the'Sacred  office ^  But  the  day  of  Charka' I50IIN>« 
natien  was  now  approaching^  and  the  necessary 
pveparatioQS  were  made»  in  which  Laud  assisted^  for 
the  celebration  of  that  splendid  and  scdemn  cere« 
■Miy.  On  the  4th  of  January^  1625*6,  he  was 
f||if)okited  )by  the  King  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the 
ofMnng  of  the  Parliament  on  the  6tfa  of  February 
ensning;  but  a  mudi  greater  mark  of  the  royal 
iavotnr  was  in  reserve  for  him,  as '  a  reward  of  his 
foithful  services.  Bishop  Williams,  on  account  of 
his  disgrace,  had  retired  from  Courti  and  the  King, 
who  seems  to  have  been  greatly  displeased  with 
haoii  intimated  to  Laud>  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Catttelrbury,  that  he  was  to  supply  his  place  at  the 
eoronatiouj  as  Dean  of  Westminster  ^  This  was 
a^ufficient  indication  to  Williams  that  his  influence 
was  at  an  end,  more  especially  as  the  attendance 
of-'^e  iDeans  of  Westminster  is  indispensable  at 

.'I'lb!^  f<.  15fiiM    '  Diwy,  p^  88,  M.-.   '  *  Ibid.  p.«£. 
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tiiat  solemnity.  As 'successors  of  the  ancient  aln 
•bots  of  that  venerable  and  magnificent  foundation> 
as  ke^rs  of  the  regalia  and  guardians  of  those 
•acred  relics  connected  with  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  Britain^  it  belongs  to  them,  in  right  of  their 
exalted  dignity^  to  officiate  with  the  Primate  in  his 
solemn  and  important  duties.  The  Deka,  on  re- 
ceiving the  King^s  commands,  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
aict.  He  could  not  dispute  them,  because  Charles 
had  signified  that  he  was  to  appoint  one  of  the 
prebends  to  supply  his  place,  which,  had  the  King 
not  done  so,  but  appointed  another  ecclesiastic,  un-* 
connected  with  the  Abbey,  would  have  been  an  en^ 
eroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  Chapter.  Of 
course,  the  Bishop  had  no  inclination  to  nominate 
Laud,  whom  he  unjusdy  considered  as.  his  enemy 
and  his  rival,  and  to  whom  he  more  unjustly  as- 
cribed hb  disgrace  at  Court;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him.  Laud  was  the  only  one  of  the  prebends  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate,  and>  conse- 
quently, he  could  not,  from  his  situation,  be  sup- 
planted by  those  of  inferior  degree.  The  Dean, 
therefore,  declined  nominating  any  one  in  particu- 
lar, but  transmitted  a  list  of  all  the  prebends,  with 
their  respective  stations,  to  the  Court,  and  left  it 
to  the  King  to  choose  whom  he  pleased.  Laud 
was  at  once  appointed,  without  any  efibrts  of  his 
own,  and,  on  the  17th  of  January,  Bishop  William^ 
ratified  t^e  appointment,  by  formally  deputing  him^ 
to  supply  his  place  as  Dean  of  Westminster. 
.  As  it  was  Laud's  duty  to  superintend  the  regalia. 
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there  is  one  thing  here  which .  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  more  especially  as  his  enemies  after- 
wards improved  it  to  their  own  advantage.  While 
he  was  giving  directions  respecting  the  crown, 
sword,  sceptre,  &c.  previous  to  the  solemnity,  he 
discovered  an  old  silver  crucifix,  which  formed  part 
of  the  regalia,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  placed,  as 
is  wont,  upon  the  altar.  The  cry  of  Popery  was  in- 
stantly raised,  and  his  enemies  magnified  this  simple 
act  as  if  it  would  inevitably  call  dowii  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  upon  the  whole  nation.  The  clamour 
has  been  repeated  in  more  recent  times ;  and  be-  * 
cause  the  Bishop  placed  this  appendage  of  the 
regalia  upon  the  altar,  it  has  been  heldtus  conclusive 
to  prove  the  badness  of  his  heart  ^  Now,  I  need 
scarcely  stop  to  mention,  that  with  respect  to  a  mere 
crucifix,  there  can  be  no  harm,  though  there  were 
one  in  every  church  in  the  kingdom.     For  what  is  a 

'  This  fact  is  on  the  authority  of  Heylin,  p.  1 44,  and  I  have 
adopted  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence,  whether  or 
not  Laud  found  the  crucifix  and  ordered  it  to  he  set  up,  though 
his  enemies  made  the  most  of  it  at  his  trial.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  mention,  that  the  Bishop  denies  the  affair,  or  at  least  treats 
it  with  indifference.  I  give  his  own  words.  "  They  say,  there 
was  a  crucifix  among  tlie  regalia,  and  that  it  stood  upon  the  altar 
at  the  coronation,  and  that  I  did  not  except  against  it.  My 
predecessor  (Abbot)  executed  at  tliat  time,  and  I  believe  would 
hate  excepted  against  the  crucifix  had  it  stood  there.  But  I  re- 
member  not  any  there.  Yet  if  there  were,  if  my  predecessor 
approved  the  standing  of  it,  or  were  content  to  connive  at  it,  it 
would  have  been  made  but  a  scorn  had  I  quarrelled  at  it." — 
.History  of  Troubles  and  Trials,  p.  SIS. 
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crucifix  but  a  mere  cross^  and  who  in  those  days^  as 
in  our  own.  Papists  always  excepted,  believed  that 
there  was  any  virtue  in  the  materials  of  which  it 
might  have  been  constructed  ?  The  Church  of 
England  permits  this  sign  over  many  of  the  com- 
munion tables,  not  that  its  members  believe,  any 
more  than  the  sturdiest  sectarian,  that  it  is  of  essen-» 
tial  consequence,  or  that  it  can  in  any  way  add  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  temple,  but  merely  as 
an  emblem,  in  which  every  man  ought  to  glory,  as 
ngnificant  of,  and  fit  at  all  times  to  call  to  his 
remembrance  the  price  paid  for,  his  redemption* 
There  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  be  some  external  means  to  awaken  mental 
association ;  and  the  error  consists  not  in  the  adop- 
tion or  the  practice  of  any  ceremony  or  sign  in  reli- 
gion, but  in  superstitiously  assigning  a  virtue  to  it, 
which  it  cannot  possess.  If,  in  worldly  practice,  men 
depict  their  family  treasures  with  their  armorial 
bearings,  their  crests,  and  their  peculiar  distinctions, 
ought  a  Christian  to  be  indignant  when  he  beholds 
the  badge  of  his  salvation,  which,  above  all  things,  is 
so  calculated  to  remind  him  of  the  sufferings  of  Him 
who  endured  a  shameful  and  a  painful  death,  that 
all  men,  if  they  repent,  might  be  made  partakers  of 
the  life  immortal  ?  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  I 
am  talking  of  religious  rites,  of  those  solemn  occa- 
sions when  men  of  every  degree  bow  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  confess  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners,  and  present  their  prayers  not  to  the  ina- 
nimate objects  around  them,  but  to  Him  who  is 
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every  where  present^  and  more  peculiarly  so  in  his 
holy  temples.  Concerning  the  Papists^  their  super- 
stitious delusions  in  the  homage  which  they  render 
to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  are  to  be  avoided  as  fear-> 
fully  dangerous ;  nor  need  I  remind  the  reader  of 
the  impostures  they  practised  on  men  during  the 
prevalence  of  their  superstition.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  admit  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  another  thing  to 
worship  it,  or  to  address  to  it  prayers  and  supplica* 
tions.  And  here  let  us  pause,  and  see  whether  the 
extravagances  of  the  Puritans,  as  to  this  harmless 
sign,  proceeded  not  too  far.  While  the  more  ra«- 
tional  and  the  more  learned  of  the  Reformers  rightly 
imagined,  that  they  were  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
not  so  much  against  the  Church,  as  against  the 
gross  doctrines  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  the 
clergy,  the  more  violent,  and  especially  those  who 
had  departed  from  Rome  to  the  other  extreme 
at  Geneva,  embarked  in  a  crusade  against  every 
thing  which  seemed  an  encroachment  on  their 
strange  ideas  of  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Accord- 
ingly, in  some  places  on  the  continent,  and  niora 
especially  in  Scotland,  the  zealots  of  which  country 
were  afterwards  faithfully  imitated  by  the  sectarian 
feuiatics  who  overturned  the  constitution  to  gratify 
Cromwell's  hypocritical  ambition,  they  made  the 
most  wanton  attacks  on  the  churches  and  the  pro- 
perty of  ecclesiastics/ burning  and  destroying  books, 
pictures,  and  other  ancient  remains ;  with  fanatical 
fury  pulling  down  buildings,  and  stalking  with 
gloomy  pride  and  savage  exultation  over  the  vene- 
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rable  ruins,  merely  because  they  had  this  inoffensive 
sign,  as  if  the  very  stone  walls  had  been  contami- 
nated. Nothing  could  stop  the  "  pitiful  devasta- 
tion^'' of  those  phrenzied  assailants,  until  they  prac- 
tised to  the  very  letter  the  deplorable  language  of 
one  of  their  most  ferocious  leaders,  "  Down  with 
the  nests,  and  the  rooks  will  fly  away'."  What, 
then,  can  be  said  of  such  deplorable  enthusiasm,  but 
this,  that  when  men  break  loose  from  the  salutary 
Restraints  of  civil  society,  and  contend  not  for  a  re- 
formation only,  but  for  the  mastery,  they,  mistake 
the  impulses  of  their  passions  for  the  dictates  of  re- 
ligion, and  they  glory  in  the  gratification  of  prin- 
dples  which  are  not  less  dangerously  superstitious 
than  those  against  which  they  contend  ?  And  hence 
it  is,  that  because  some  men  act  not  so  outrageously 
as  themselves,  they  feed  their  disappointment  and 
revenge  by  false  insinuations,  which  they  are  con- 
scious are  not  only  false,  but  the  mere  dictates  of 
their  own  imaginations. 

•  On  the  2d  of  February,  1625-6,  Charles  I.  was 
crowned.  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  King's  head,  though 
the  Primate  was  hardly  able  to  officiate,  from  the 
state  of  his  health.  Laud  performed  his  duty  as 
Dean  of  Westminster  on  this  solemn  occasion.  Dr. 
Senhouse,  who  had  been  the  King's  chaplain  when 
Prince   of  Wales,   and  now    Bishop  of  Carlisle, 

*  Spottiswoode's  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  175. 

•  John  Knox,  Bishop  Keith's  History,  folio. 
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preached  the  coronation  dermon,  from  Rev.  xi.  10: 
"  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life/' — a  remarkable 
text,  when  we  consider  the  death  of  this 'Monarch, 
— and  the  sermon  being  chiefly  on  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  things,  it  was  subsequently  recollected  by. 
many  as  strangely  presaging  the  melancholy  disas* 
ters  of  this  reign.  The  coronation  oath  was  de- 
manded by  the  Primate,  and,  after  the  solemnity 
was  ended,  the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  delivered  to 
Laud,  as  pro  tempore  Dean  of  the  Abbey*. 

Laud,  however,  has  not  escaped  censure  on  ac« 
count  of  the  share  he  sustained  in  the  solemnities 
of  the  coronation.  His  Puritan^  enemies,  because 
he  was  at  this  time  in  favour  with  the  King,  have 
charged  him  with  altering  the  coronation  oath,  and 
making  it  very  different  from  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken.  Now,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
impossibility  of  this,  even  admitting  that  Laud  en- 
tertained such  a  design,  we  shall  at  once  see  the 
falseness  of  this  charge.  Abbot  was  Primate,  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Calvinists,  and  the  pa- 
tron of  the  Puritans ;  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to 
this  important  affair,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  alone 
accountable  for  it,  if  there  had  been  any  alteration. 
He  and  Laud  had  no  intercourse  with  each  other, 
they  had  been  at  decided  variance  from  the  very 
first,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a  moment, 
that  Abbot  was  so  ignorant  or  so  careless  as  to 
permit  such  an  alteration.     And  had  it  been  so» 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  lib.  xi.  p.  121 — 124. 
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was  he  the  man  to  keep  silence  on  the  subject  ? 
We  have  seen  lum  exerting  himself  on  other  occa- 
sions of  less  importance,  and  when,  by  his  conduct, 
he  was  actually  undermining  the  Church,  was  it 
at  all  likely  that  he  would  be  listless  on  an  occasion 
which  involved  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion ?  He  was  too  furious  against  the  Papists  in 
his  own  way,  not  to  render  any  encouragement 
to  them  hopeless ;  and  besides,  from  the  (^nion 
which  he  chose  to  entertain  of  Laud,  he  would  be 
more  <iautious  of  him  than  of  any  other,  though  he 
well  knew  that  Laud  was  not  more  friendly  to  the 
Papists  than  himself.  It  seems  clear,  were  there 
no  other  proof,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  Ab* 
bot  being  Primate  at  the  time,  that  the  coronation 
oath  was  not  altered  in  a  single  phrase. 

But,  without  commenting  on  Charles*  known 
hostility  to  the  Papists,  which  he  especially  mani- 
fested in  his  Instructions  to  the  Archbishops,  Dec. 
15, — on  the  rashness  of  the  subject  who  would  pre- 
sume to  alter  an  oath,  which,  had  he  done  so,  might 
have  brought  him  to  the  block — on  the  fact,  that  the 
Puritans,  ever  endeavouring  to  pry  into  these  sub- 
jects, said  nothing  about  it  at  the  time, — and  on  the 
notorious  truth,  that  it  was  a  mere  calumny,  in- 
vented afterwards  by  Laud's  enemies,  to  promote 
their  own  designs,  and  as  a  pretence  for  covering 
their  atrocities,  we  shall  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  nature  of  this  invidious  charge  from  the  facts  of 
the  case.  First,  then,  let  us  observe  the  oath  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  Charles,  with  the  ancient  form 
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of  the  coronation  oath  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
which  is  the  most  ancient  in  print ;  and,  secondly^ 
let  us  observe  the  charges  against  Laud,  and  by 
whom  they  are  advanced. 

*'  Sir,  (said  the  Archbishop  to  Charles)  will  you 
grant  and  keep,  and  by  your  oath  confirm,  to  the 
people  of  England,  the  laws  and  customs  to  them 
granted  by  the  Kings  of  England,  your  lawful  and 
religious  predecessors,  and  namely,  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  practices,  granted  to  the  clergy  by  the 
glorious  King  St.  Edward,  your  predecei^or,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
the  gospel  established  in  this  kingdom,  agreeable 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  Kings  thereof,  and  the 
ancient  customs  of  this  realm? — Will  you  keep 
peace  and  godly  agreement,  according  to  your 
power,  both  to  God,  the  holy  Church,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  ? — Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause 
law,  justice,  and  discretion,  to  mercy  and  truth,  to 
be  executed  to  your  judgment? — Will  you  grant' 
to  hold  and  keep  the  laws  and  rightful  customs 
which  the  commonalty  of  this  your  kingdom  have, 
and  will  you  defend  and  uphold  them  to  the  honour 
of  God,  so  much  as  in  you  lieth '  T 

Such  is  the  oath  sworn  by  Charles  I.  to  every 
clause  of  which  he  expressed  his  solemn  affirmative. 
Now,  the  oath  of  Edward  IL  the  most  ancient,  as 
I  have  stated,  on  record,  is  exactly  the  same,  with 

'  Rushworth's   Collections,  vol.   i.  p.  200,   201.    ,Heylin, 
p.  146,  147. 
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this  difference  only,  that  the  first  article  ends  at 
the  words  *'  St.  Edward  your  predecessor,"  where- 
as in  the  oath  of  Charles,  those  dauses  were  added 
beginning  with  *'  according  to  the  laws  of  God,V 
to  "  the  ancient  customs  of  this  realm  *."  Aftet 
the  end  of  the  fourth  article  of  Charles'  oath,  one 
of  the  Bishops  read  this  passage  to  the  Kii^ : 
*'  Our  Lord  and  King,  we  beseech  you  to  pardon 
and  to  grant,  and  to  preserve  unto  us,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  your  charge,  all  canonical 
privileges,  and  do  law  and  justice,  and  that  you 
would  protect  and  defend  us,  as  every  good  King  in 
his  kingdoms  ought  to  be  the  protector  and  defender 
of  the  Bishops  and  churches  under  their  govenn 
ment/'  The  King  then  declared  and  promised 
that  he  would  do  so  ''with  a  willing  and  devout 
heart,"  after  which,  being  led  to  the  communion 
table,  he  took  the  oath  in  presence  of  the  people, 
by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  and  saying, 
*'  The  things  which  I  have  here  promised,  I  shall 
perform  and  keep.  So  help  me  God,  and  the  con- 
tents of  this  book/'  After  which,  when  conducted 
back  to  the  throne,  the  following  passage  was  read 
to  him,  "  Stand  and  hold  fast  from  henceforth  the 
place  to  which  you  have  been  heir  by  the  succession 
of  your  forefathers,  being  now  delivered  to  you  by. 
the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  hands 
of  us,  and  all  the  Bishops  and  servants  of  God. 


*  Rymer's  Acta  Regia,  vol.  iii.  p.  G3.     Rapin,  edit.  1752, 
folio,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 
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And  as  you  see  the  clergy  to  come  nearer  to  the 
altar  than  others,  so  remember  that  (in  all  places 
convenient)  you  give  them  greater  honour,  that 
the  Mediator  of  God  and  man  may  establish  you  in 
the  kingly  throne,  to  be  a  mediator  betwixt  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  and  that  you  may  reign  for 
ever  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords »." 

But  when  we  reflect  that  this  calumny  agdnst 
Charles  and  Laud  was  circulated  seventeen  years 
afiter  the  coronation,  by  those  enthusiasts  to  whom 
the  King  pleaded  his  coronation  oath  for  not  yield- 
ing to  their  extravagances,  we  at  once  perceive  the 
real  source,  and  the  occasion  of  the  charge.  In 
Charles*  Answer,  cited  in  the  note  ^,  he  thus  expresses 
himself:. "  We  say,  with  a  clear  and  upright  con- 
science to  Almighty  God,  whosoever  harbours  the 
least  thought  in  his  heart  of  ruining  or  violating  the 
public  liberty  or  religion  of  this  kingdom,  or  the 
just  freedom  and  privilege  of  Parliament,  let  him 
be  accursed;  and  he  shall  be  no  counsellor  of  ours 
who  will  not  say.  Amen."  But  those  zealots,  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  justify  themselves,  imless 
they  could  establish  a  case,  scrupled  not  to  declare, 
in  the  face  of  truth  and  honesty,  that  the  coronation 

*  Rushworth,  ut  sup.  "  His  Majestie's  Answer  to  a  printed 
book,  entituled  a  Remonstrance,  or,  the  Declaration  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  now  assembled  in  Parliament,  May  26,  1642. 
London,  printed  by  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majestie,  1642,  p.  16, 17. 

^  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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oath  had  been  violated^  and  that  it  had  been  intent 
tionally  done  by  the  King,  to  justify  what  they 
called  his  arbitrary  power.  It  may  be  here  neces* 
sary  to  remark^  that  in  the  Parliament  of  1642, 
when  this  charge  was  first  made,  the  factious  mem- 
bers of  it  were  endeavouring  to  compel  the  King  to 
give  his  assent  to  whatever  bills  they  thought  prcH 
per;  and  because  they  met  with  a  refusal,  they 
asserted  that  ha  was  bound  by  the  coronation  oath 
to  act  as  they  requested.  Such  was  the  conduct  of 
men,  who,  we  are  told  repeatedly,  were  the  defend- 
ers of  the  constitution.  But  is  it  not  most  evident, 
that  the  absurd  argumentum  of  those  fanatical  po- 
liticians was  just  the  very  reverse,  and  that  the  King 
was  labouring  to  uphold  that  constitution  which 
they  were  assiduously  endeavouring  to  overthrow  T 
For  if  Charles,  or  any  English  monarch,  had  so 
acted,  where  would  have  been  his  share  in  the  legis- 
lature ?  He  became  at  once  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament ;  his  authority  was  less  than  nominal ; 
and,  in  effect,  the  monarchy  was  sapped  at  its  very 
foundations.  Those  sages,  moreover,  champions 
of  liberty  as  the  modem  liberals  pretend  they  were, 
arrogated  to  themselves,  and  exercised  a  power, 
which  they  denied  to  the  King,  who,  in  his  own 
person,  was  the  third  of  the  legislating  estates  of 
the  kingdom.  Their  conduct  would  not  be  tole- 
rated at  the  present  moment ;  for  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  British  constitution,  that  the  King  can 
refuse  to  sign  any  bill  which  may  be  presented  to 
him,   putting   his  negative  upon  it,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  two  Houses  of  ParUament ;  and  if 
the  King  has  not  this  power^  which  he  can  exercise 
when  he  pleases^  then  he  is  divested  of  his  share  in 
the  government^  and  his  authority  is  merely  nomi- 
nal ;  he  becomes  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Parliament, 
and  the  independence  of  the  monarchy  is  annihi-* 
lated* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too^  that  the  alteration,  if 
H  maybe  caUed  so,  was  not  made  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  but  in  that  of  James,  and  could  not  be 
charged  on  Bishop  Laud  \  And  it  is,  therefore,  evi- 
d^dt,  from  the  preceding  references,  that  there  was 
no  alteration  of  the  oath,  and  that  it  was  only  al* 
Idged  by  a  &ction,  who  were  eventually  too  sue- 
eessftil  in  their  machinations;  but  who,  at  that  pe- 
riod, could  not  prevail  on  the  King  to  act  as  uncon^ 
stitutionally  as  themselves. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  second  particular,  namely, 
what  is  alleged  against  Laud  on  this  subject,  and 
by  whom.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  Bishop's 
life,  his  enemies — those  who  constituted  themselves 
his  judges — asserted  that  he  had  altered  the  oath. 
The  individuals  who  made  this  charge  were  his  old 
antagonists  the  Puritans,  and  hence  their  assertion 
must  be  received  with  caution,  for,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said.  Abbot,  who  had  on  former  occasions 
shewn  himself  sufficiently  officious  in  minor  con- 

'  Husband's  Collections,  4to.  London  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
706.  Rapin's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  fdio  edit.  Heylin  's 
life  of  Laud,  p.  146, 147.  Laud's  Troubles  and  T  riak,  p.  SI  St 
319,  320.  354,  &c. 
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cerns,  would  not  be  inclined  to  allow  what  most 
materially  affected  the  constitution  to  pass  unno* 
ticed  *.  Laud  is  charged  by  one,  with  having  *' altered 
the  old  coronation  oath,  and  framed  another  new 
one  *  ;**  by  a  second,  with  having  '*  purposely  emas- 
culated it  ^  f  by  a  third,  the  fanatical  Pryhne,  who 
was,  let  it  be  noted,  his  most  inveterate  enemy, 
with  having  inserted  the  phrase,  ^*  agreeable  to  the 
King's  prerogative,"  and  caused  the  other  phrase 
to  be  omitted,  "  which  the  people  have  chosen,. :0r 
shall  choose  \"  And,  many  years  after  his  death, 
another  individual  alleged  that  the  Bishop  had  de- 
lated from  the  ancient  coronation  oath  the  phrases, 
**  that  the  King  should  consent  to  stich  laws  as  the, 
people  should  choose,''  and  had  inserted  instead 
thereof,  *'  saving  the  King's  prerogative  royal*," 
This  individual  takes  Prynne  as  his  authority.  Such 
are  the  jarring  assertions  of  Laud's  enemies. 

Now,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  words  which  Laud  is  accused  of 
having  struck  out  were  at  any  thne  a  part  of  the 

'  In  the  Narrative,  drawn  up  by  Abbot  himself,  in  which  he 
bitterly  declaims  against  Laud,  there  is  not  a  single  insinuation 
respecting  the  coronation  oath.  If  it  had  been  altered  by  Laud, 
Abbot  would  gladly  have  availed  himself  of  the  fact.  Rush- 
worth,  Abbot's  Narrative,  vol.  i. 

'  Wilham  Lilly's  True  History  of  Charles  I.  12mo.  London, 
1715,  p.  21. 

*  Life  of  King  Charles,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  p.  80. 

*  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  318,  319.     Wharton's  Diary. 

'  Lord  Chief  Baron  Atkins'  Speech  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  October,  1693. 
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ancient  oath  ;  but  it  is  indisputable,  that  the  origi* 
nal  could  not  possibly  infer  the  same  meaning  which 
was  extracted  from  them  by  the  Puritan  politicians. 
For  if  the  King  was  "  to  consent  to  such  laws  as 
the  people  should  choose"  how  could  he  be  said  to 
govern  the  kingdom,  seeing  that  he  was  virtually 
under  the  control  of  men  who  could  compel  him  to 
do  what  they  pleased  ?  Who  were  the  people  ?  Un- 
questionably those  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Cdm- 
mons  were  not  elected  by  public  opinion/  but  by 
popular  clamour ;  and  as  the  majority  of  them  were 
religious  enthusiasts,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  legislate  with  justice  and  moderation.  This 
fact,  therefore,  must  be  kept  in  view ;  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  act  according  to  the  constitution^  and  ano- 
ther thing  to  be  misled  by  outrageous  enthusiasm. 
The  Puritans  had  taken  especial  care  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people,  whom  they  contrived  to  render 
subservient  to  their  designs,  by  filling  them  with 
visionary  fears  about  Popery,  and  by  studiously  mis- 
representing the  actions  of  the'Court.  But  grant- 
ing that  the  oath  was  altered  as  alleged,  though  the 
coronation  oath  can  only  be  altered  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, still  the  alteration  was  not  unconstitutional, 
because  it  is  the  grand  prerogative  of  the  British 
monarch  to  refuse  assent  to  any  laws  passed  by  the 
people,  represented  by  the  Commons ;  and  much 
more  can  he  refuse  assent  to  any  laws,  which  the 
people,  from  their  mere  caprice,  may  desire.  There 
could  be  no  greater  absurdity  than  to  assert  that 
the  King  must  yield  to  every  demand  ;  that  he  must 
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consent  to  every  proposed  law^  whether  wise  or  not ; 
that  he  must  become  completely  imder  the  control 
of  circumstances.  Should  the  people  be  mode- 
rate and  enlightened,  so  far  well ;  but  if  they  should 
be  fanatical  and  seditious,  must  he  still  submit  t 
There  is  something  worse  than  ridiculous  even  in 
the  very  idea,  that  the  King  must  consent  to  what^ 
ever  laws  the  people  shall  choose ;  and  were  it 
practised,  there  would  be  no  longer  a  well-regulated 
state,  but  one  of  confiision  and  rebellion.  It  con* 
duces  to  the  very  safety  and  dignity  of  a  free  na* 
tion,  that  the  King  should  be  independent  in  his 
own  person,  otherwise  he  cannot  administer  the 
laws,  act  as  the  protector  of  his  subjects,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  state.  But  to  say  that  a  Prince 
is  to  be  subject  to  the  people,  to  consent  to  what- 
ever they  please,  however  absurd  and  extravagant, 
and  to  be  denied  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prero* 
gative,  is  to  exalt  to  power  the  worst  of  all  fections, 
and  to  place  the  public  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  populace,  which  is  the  very  worst  species  of 
tyranny.  The  absurdity  of  those  zealots  is  appa- 
rent ;  and  the  reader  has  only  to  recollect  the  con- 
duct of  those  pretended  champions  of  liberty,  when, 
by  their  successful  hjrpocrisy  and  rebellion,  they  had 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  constitution  both  in 
Church  and  State.  The  spirit  of  Puritanism  is 
always  the  same ;  it  is  actuated  by  mean  and  selfish 
jealousies ;  it  wishes  to  prevail,  and  spurns  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  justice.  In  its  conventicle  sy»* 
tern,  it  openly  vindicates  sedition.    The  spirit  which 
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operated  at  this  time  was  the  very  same  as  that 
which,  when  first  imported  from  Geneva,  stimulated 
John  Knox  and  his  adherents  to  subscribe  a  solenm 
covenant,  shortly  after  the  Scottish  Parliament  of 
1660,  that  they  would  take  up  arms  against  the 
government,  and  make  common  cause,  if  even  one 
of  their  brethren  chose  to  think  himself  aggrieved  K 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Laud's  Puritan  enemies 
wilfully  misrepresented  him,  and  determined  to 
make  this  charge  agamst  him,  m  addition  to  their 
other  falsehoods,  to  vindicate  their  own  treason 
and  dark   practices'.     Laud   himself   completely 

'  Knox's  History.     Spottiswoode's  History. 

^  Husband's  (Edward)  Collections,  4to.  p.  706.  In  one  of  the 
Remonstrances  which  passed  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment concerning  the  coronation  oath,  there  is  this  passage.-— 
**  That  the  oath  hath  been  ordinarily  so  taken  appears  by  a 
memorandum  upon  record  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II. 
wherein  the  heads  of  the  oath  being  set  down,  that  clause 
of  the  oath  concerning  the  King's  strengthening  such  laws 
as  the  people  have  chosen  or  shall  choose,  (the  matter  is  not 
great  whether  way  it  be  rendered,  so  it  bee  understood  al* 
wayes  that  the  lawes  refer  in  that  clause  to  the  royall  assent^ 
as  a  thing  future,  and  not  past,  as  they  doe,)  is  rendered 
thus  :  '  Ac  de  faciendo  per  ipsum  Dominum  Regem  eos  esse 
protegendos,  et  ad  honorem  Dei,  corrohorandum  quos  vulgtts 
juste  et  rationabilUer  eligerit*  which  expression,  with  that 
qualificataon,  tvJ^ch  the  people  should  justly  and  reasonably 
choose,  clearly  relates  to  new  laws  diat  should  be  chosen  by  the 
peo{^ ;  and  in  all  the  alterations  in  the  forme  of  the  oath  that 
we  can  find,  excepting  that  it  was  taken  by  his  Majesty,  and 
his  father.  King  James,  (wherein  the  word  choose  is  wholly  left 
out,  as  well  hath  chosen,  as  will  choose)  that  clause  is  under- 
stood of  new  laws  to  he  made,  as  in  that  oath  which  Henry  VIII. 
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refutes  the  charge^  and  it  is^  fair  that  his  remarks 
should  be  here  inserted.  When  he  was  charged  with 
the  two  alterations  in  the  coronation  oath,  '^  one 
added,"  says  he, ''  namely,  these  words, '  agreeable 

to  the   King's  prerogative.'     The  other  omitted 

* 

these  words,  QtuB  poptdtis  elegerit,  which  the 
people  have  chosen  or  shall  choose.  For  this 
latter,  the  clause  omitted,  that  suddenly  vamshed, 
for  it  was  omitted  in  the  oath  of  King  James,  as 
is  confessed  by  themselves  in  the  printed  votes  of 
this  present  Parliament,  (p.  706).  But  the  other 
insisted   on,  as  taking  off  the  total  assurance 

corrected  and  interlined  with  his  own  hand,  (whereof  there  is  a 
copy  among  the  Memorials  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Lambeth,)  the  clause  in  question,  that  is,  '  and  affirm  them 
which  the  folk  and  people  hath  made  and  chosen,'  is  interlined 
by  him  thus,  instead  of  f alky  he  puts  nobles  and  people^  and 
af^er  the  words  made  and  chosen,  he  added  with  my  consent. 
And  in  the  oath  of  Edward  VI.,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Lambeth 
also,  the  Lords  Protectors  and  the  other  co-executors  holding 
it  necessary  to  correct  the  ceremonies  and  observances  used  at 
the  coronation  of  the  King  of  this  realme,  in  respect  of  the 
tedious  length  of  the  same,  and  also  because  they  conceived, 
that  many  points  of  the  same  were  such  as,  by  the  laws  of  this 
reahn  at  that  present,  were  not  allowable  (as  is  there  expressed), 
they  altered  several  clauses  in  the  oath,  and  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion they  changed  into  this  following,  *  Do  you  grant  to  make 
no  new  laws,  but  such  as  shall  be  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
God,  and  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  the  same 
sliall  be  made  by  the  consent  of  your  people,  as  hath  been  accus- 
tomed V  By  all  which  it  clearly  appears,  that  in  that  clause  of 
the  oath,  Et  ad  honorem  Dei  corrohorandum  quos  vulgus  eligeritf 
his  Majesty's  royal  assent  to  new  laws  was  generally  understood 
to  be  meant."    Husband,  ut  supr. 
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which  the  subjects  have  by  the  oath  of  their  prince, 
Jbr  the  performance  of  his  laws.  First,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  this  clause  takes  off  none  of  the 
people's  assurance ;  none  at  all.  For^  the  King's 
just  and  regal  prerogative,  and  the  subjects*  assur- 
ance for  liberty  and  property,  may  stand  well  toge- 
ther, and  have  stood  so  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Secondly,  that  alteration,  whatever  it  may  be,  was 
not  made  by  me,  nor  is  there  any  interlming  or 
alteration  so  much  as  of  a  letter  found  in  that  book. 
Thirdly,  if  any  thing  be  amiss  therein,  my  prede- 
cessor  gave  that  oath  to  the  King,  and  not  L  I 
was  merely  ministerial,  both  in  the  preparation  and 
at  the  coronation  itself,  supplying  the  place  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  ^.'^ 

'  Troubles  and  Trials,  &c.  p,  318,  319,  320,  324,  354,  S55. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Puritan  politicians  are  remarkable  in 
this  affair.  Their  allegations  against  the  Bishop  are  the  merest 
quibbles,  and  though  they  had  the  most  certain  evidence  that 
the  charge  was  false,  they  betook  themselves  to  miserable  sub- 
terfuges in  straining  the  meaning  of  words.  For  example,  tliey 
rested  an  argument  on  finding  the  word  perform^  instead  of  con- 
firm ;  and  in  another  part,  where  the  King  answered  /  mllf  in- 
stead of  /  do.  Laud's  remarks  on  the  arguments  of  his  enemies 
are  admirable,  and  evince  the  generous  indignation  which  he 
must  have  felt  when  the  Puritans,  by  their  sophistry,  endea- 
voured to  represent  him  as  being  the  enemy  of  his  country.  It 
is  no  less  surprising,  too,  that  they  themselves  admitted  that  the 
oath  had  not  been  altered  from  the  same  taken  by  James,  and  it 
was  evident  that,  if  there  had  been  any  alteration.  Abbot,  the 
Primate,  was  the  guilty  person,  inasmuch  as  he  proposed  the 
oath   to  the  King,  in  virtue  of  his  ofHce.      The  accusation, 

VOL.  I.  X 
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,  Four  days  after  Charles'  coronation  the  seoond 
Parliament  assembled ;  and  on  Monday^  the  6th  of 
February^  Laud  preached  the  opening  sermon  be^ 
fore  the  Kmg  and  the  House  of  Lords  ^,  from,  the 
StA,  4th^  and  5th  verses  of  the  112th  Psalm.  In  his 
discourse  he  took  a  masterly  view  of  the  Jewish  hie- 
lardiy,  considering  it^  in  its  political  order,  concord^ 
and  unity,  as  the  great  type  of  the  Christian  Church, 
with  this  difference,,  that  the  Church  of  the  Jewa 
^as  political  and  ecclesiastical,  whereas  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  solely  a  spiritual  kingdom.  He 
then  strikingly  pourtrayed  the  danger  of  faction 
to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  whether  political  or 
ecclesiastical.  Unity,  he  declared,  was  the  strength 
of  both.  *'  Would  you  keep  the  state  in  unity  T. 
he  asks,  ''  in  any  case  take  heed  of  breaking  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  peace  of  the  state  depends 
much  upon  it :  for,  divide  Christ  in  the  minds  of 
men,  or  divide  the  minds  of  men  about  their  hopes 
of  salvation  in  Christ,  and  then  tell  me  where  wiU 
be  the  unity  ^  ?'*  The  wisdom  of  these  sentiments  is 
indisputable,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the  great  man 
by  whom  they  were  inculcated. 

indeed,  is  most  invidious,  and  proves  the  dispositions  of  those 
men  of  whom  we  are  told  so  much  about  their  defence  of  the 
constitution,  their  struggle  for  liberty,  &c. 

^  It  is  the  third  of  his  printed  Sermons.     Diary,  p.  28. 

*  Sermons,  4to.  p.  107.  **  Feb.  26.  First  Sunday  in  Lent.  I 
presented  to  his  Majesty  my  sermon  which  I  had  preached  at 
the  opening  of  the  Parliament  before,  now  printed  by  his 
Majesty's  command."    Diary,  p.  29. 
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But  tlie  Commons  in  this  Parliament  were  as 
little  disposed  as  in  the  former  to  profit  by  advice, 
and'  they  had  no  sooner  proceeded  to  business,  than 
Montague  was  again  called  to  account  by  them  for 
what  they  called  Arminiariism.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  conference  held  at  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's house,  by  the  desire  of  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, between  Dr.  Buckeridge,  Bishop  of  Roches* 
ter,  and  Dr.  White,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Dr.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  and 
Di*.  Preston,  on  the  other ;  and  another  conference 
held  a  few  days  after,  in  which  Montague  ably 
defended  himself,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  unmo- 
lested *.  He  might  probably,  however.  Have  expe- 
rienced a  diflferent  fate  *'  if  the  Commons,"  as  Dr. 
iJteyliB  observes,  "  had  not  been  diverted  by  a  pur^ 
suit  after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  being 
more  noble  game,  they  laid  Montague's  case  aside, 
having  done  nothing  in  it  but  raised  a  great  desire 
in  several  members  of  both  Houses  to  give  them- 
sielves  some  satisfaction  in  these  doubtful  points." 
The  usual  cofitentions  arose  between  the  King  and 

'  Committees  on  religion  were  now  invariably  appointed  by 
the  Parliament,  and  were  held  to  be  as  indispensable  as  the  bag- 
gagie  to  an  army.  I  imagine  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  de- 
fend the  conduct  of  those  sages  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  singular 
thing,  too,  that  those  committees  thought  themselves  sufficiently 
qualified  to  decide  on  the  most  abstruse  points  of  theology, 
thoii^  they  were  composed  of  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew 
little  save  their  mother  tongue.  This,  however,  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  Genevan  polity,  and  no  doubt  was  suffi-' 
ciently  gratifying  to  their  enthusiasm. 

x2 
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the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  supplies,  and 
Buckingham's  conduct  was  taken  into  their  consi- 
dera|;ion.  The  King  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Spain^  and  as  he  saw  no  s]rmptoms  of 
their  co-operation,  he  wished  to  know  what  sup- 
plies they  intended  to  grant  him.  He  pressed  upon 
them  the  fact,  that  unless  those  supplies  were 
granted,  his  army  would  mutiny,  and  he  himself  be 
compelled  to  adopt  measures  unworthy  of  his 
crpwn^  But  the  Puritan  faction  were  not  to  be 
convinced,  or  at  least  they  had  detennined  not  to 
be  so ;  for,  having  their  own  purposes  in  view,  in- 
stead of  uniting  with  the  King  in  legislating  for  the 
welfare  and  honour  of  the  kingdom,  they  re- 
sumed the  conduct  which  they  not  unlikely  had 
intended  to  adopt  in  the  preceding  Parliament, 
and  accused  Buckingham  of  high  crimies  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

This  aflPair  chiefly  originated  in  the  Duke's  ge- 
neral policy,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
was  some  cause  for  the  popular  discontentment. 
Yet  every  one  will  allow,  that  this  Parliament  might 

'  On  this  occasion  Clement  Coke,  a  younger  son  to  the  famous 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  the  Parliament, 
"  that  it  was  better  to  die  by  a  foreign  enemy  than  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  home ;"  and  Heylin  assures  us,  that  for  his  conduct 
in  this  Parliament,  yowng  Coke  was  **  severely  reprimanded  by 
his  father,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  look  upon  him  for  a 
long  time  after,"  The  King's  reply  to  this  observation  of  Coke 
is  worthy  of  notice.  "  I  think  it  more  honourable,"  said  Charles, 
«*  for  a  king  to  be  invaded,  and  almost  despised  by  a  common 
enemy,  than  to  be  despised  at  home." 
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have  been  mudi  better  employed  than  in  first 
appointing  a  committee  about  religion,  and  that 
committee  appointing  a  sub-committee,  thus  taking 
the  executive  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
King,  and  assuming  the  entire  power  themselves. 
The  Duke's  case  was  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
business  of  Parliament,  and  yet  we  find  every  thing 
suspended  on  that  account.     Now,  granting  for  a 
moment,  which  is  not  the  fact,  that,  according  to 
the  shewing  of  one  of  the  memblsrs,  the  King  had 
lost  the  regality  of  the  narrow  seas  since  the  Duke 
became  Admiral — that  he  did  not  diligently  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office — that  h^  had  abused 
the  King's  liberality,  and  squandered  the  revenues 
—that  he  had  engrossed  all  the  public  offices,  and 
preferred  his  own  relations — that  he  had  sold  places 
of  importance,  and  that  his  mother  and  father-in- 
law  patronised  Papists,  still  there  was   no  cause 
why  the  business  of  Parliament  should  be  stopped, 
the  government,  as  it  were,  suspended,  as  if  they 
were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  annoy  the  King.    It 
is  evident,  that  had  they  not  alighted  on  the  Duke, 
they  would  have  found  sufficient  excuses  in  Mon- 
tague's business,  and  in  assuming  the  office  of  theo- 
logical dictators,  in  which  they  were  as  intolerant 
as  any  Popish  Councils.     On  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that  this  Parliament  had  resolved  to  adopt  the  same 
policy  as  the  former  one,  which  is  justly  chargeable, 
by  its  dark  practices,  as  the  origin  of  all  the  dis* 
asters  of  Charles'  reign. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Duke  was  in  this  instance 
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treated  unjustly,  and  tliat  the  &ction  who  o^pdsed 
him  were  not  actuated  by  patriotic  motives  ^  For> 
whatever  truth  there  might  have  been  in  the  ar^ 
cl^  exhibited  against  him,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  was  marked  out  as  a  victim  ta  papular  damoor* 
The  Earl  of  Brbtol's  diarges  agamst  him  resulted 
from  private  hatred,  and  though  the  Commons  had 
lesolved  to  impeach  him  themselves,  from  a  doubt 
pf  the  validity  of  BristoFs  assertion,  still  they^mr^ 
dially  united  in  endeavouring  to  e£Pect  (be  DuWs 
ruin*  It  was  in  vfdn  that  the  Xing,  in  his  message 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  assured  those  fisictious  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons,  that  the  Duke  had  acted  ita 
no  capacity  without  his  knowledge ;  that  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  with  zeal;  and,  therefore,  that 
they  should  desist  from  their  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings.    The  House  of  Commons  saw,  that  if 

'  In  ccmfiraiation  of  this,  I  add  the  testimony  of  Lord  Claren- 
don. The  noble  author,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  informs 
us,  that  '*  they  who  flattered  him  (the  Duke)  most  before,  men- 
tioned him  now  with  the  greatest  acrimony  and  bitterness  :  and 
the  same  men  who  had  called  him  our  saviour ^  for  bringing  the 
Prince  safe  out  of  Spain,  called  him  now  the  corrupter  of  the 
King,  and  the  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  without  the 
least  crime  imputed  to  him,  to  have  been  committed  since  the  tiim 
of  that  exalted  adulation,  or  that  it  was  not  then  as  much  known 
to  them  as  it  could  be  now,  so  Jlttciitating  and  unsteady  a  testis 
mony  is  the  applause  of  popular  councils"  I  confess,  however, 
that  though  the  Duke  was  harshly  treated,  and  though  he  had 
good  reason  to  be  disgusted  with  this  Parliament,  yet  his  subse- 
quent conduct  was  impolitic  and  imprudent.  Clarendon  s  Hist, 
of  the  Rebellion,  foho  edit. 
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ihey  did  fiot  act  with  boldness^  while  the  Kmg^s 
necessities  were  urgent^  there  woald  be  Uttle  or  no 
prospect  of  success  to  their  schemes.  The  King, 
faawever,  was  aware  of  them^  and  was  reserved  not  to 
abandon  a  nobleman  whose  chief  crime  was,  that  he 
did  not  encourage  the  Calvinistic  f acticm  ^  '^  I 
must  put  you  in  remembrance,'*  said  Charles  to  the 
Parliament^  ''  of  times  that  are  past.  You  may 
Npiember  that  my  father,  moved  by  your /counsel, 
and  gained  by  your  persuasions,  broke  the  treaties. 
In  these  persuasions  t^as  your  instrument  towards 
him,  and  I  rejoiced  to  be  instrumental  m  any  thing 
conducive  to  the  wel&re  of  this  realm.  Nor  was 
there  any  one  in  greater  favour  with  you  than  this 
man,  whom  you  so  traduce.  And  now,  when  you 
find  me  involved  in  war,  and  having  no  honourable 

*  The  disputes  between  Buckingham  and  his  enemies,  more 
especially  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  threatened  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. "  It  was  very  sharp,"  says  Laud,  (Diary,  p.  82,  April 
19,)  "  and  such  as  threatens  ruin  to  one  of  the  parties."  The 
following  annotation  deserves  to  be  inserted,  as  equally  proving 
Charles'  regard  for  religion,  and  his  love  of  justice,  which  has 
endeared  his  memory  to  the  Church  of  England.  "  .April  22, 
Sunday.  The  King  sent  for  all  the  bishops  to  come  to  him  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  waited  upon  him,  fourteen  in 
number.  Then  his  Majesty  chid  us,  that  at  this  time  of  Parha- 
ment  we  were  silent  on  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  did  not 
make  known  to  him  what  might  be  useful  or  was  prejudicial  to 
the  Church,  professing  himself  ready  to  promote  tlie  cause  of  the 
Church*  He  then  commanded  us,  that  in  the  causes  of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  should  foUow  the 
directum  of  our  orvn  consciences,  being  led  by  proof s,  not  by 
reports.'* 
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and  sbfe  retreat,  yon  make  w^^^ 
Tilege>  asd  »efc  ivhat  rate  you-  please  upon  ymaf 
.aupplies.*'       .■•;••:..■  ■  •  -   •■   i-..  :. 

Sir  Dudley^DiggeSy  and  Sir  John  EUiot^  two 
members  of  the>  House  of  ComnKms,  who  weve 
chosen  to  carry  up  the  articles  o£  irapeaohment^iio 
the  House  of  Lords^  were  committed  to  the  Tower» 
tm  account  of  some  expressions  which  they  used 
on  that  occasion^;  and,  in  answer  to  the  Earl  af 
BristoVs  charge,  that  the  Duke  had  endeavoured  ta 
convert  the  King  to  the  Po^h  Church  while  he 
was  in  Spain,  Charles,  in  his  message  to  the.  Lords, 
positively  asserted  Uiat  it  was  a  falsehood,  and  that 
the  Duke,  to  his  own  certain  knowledge,  ha4  made 
no  such  attempt.  Buckingham,  in  his  answer  to 
the  several  articles  of  the  impeachment,  defended 
himself  with  great  modesty  and  ability ;  but  the 
Commons  had  resolved  on  his  ruin,  and  the  King, 
finding  them  determined  to  oppose  him  in  every 
measure,  was  at  length  compelled  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament  on  the  15th  of  June,  1626  ^. 

'  They  w^re  both  released,  however,  soon  afierwardsi  on 
explaining  themselves. 

'  I  quote  the  following  from  Heylin,  who  has  inserted  it  from 
the  Cabala,  as  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the  King  by  t^ 
person  unknown.  ''  These  men,"  says  the  writer,  "  either  can- 
|iot  or  will  not  remember,  that  no  nobleman  in  favour  with  his 
sovereign  was  ever  questioned  in  Parliament,  except  by  the  King 
himself,  in  case  of  treason,  or  unless  it  were  in  the  non-age  and 
tumultuary  times  of  Richard  II.  Henry  VI.  or  Edward  VI.  which 
happened  to  the  destruction  both  of  king  and  kingdom.  And 
not  to  exceed  our  own  and  our  father's  memory,  in  Henry  Vlll.'d 
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:  riSadb^¥arifaecondusum.of  Charles'  second  Par- 
Ikmenfc,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  oa  the  con* 
duct  of  its  members  without  indignation.  We  pei^ 
4mfe  thesn,  instead  of  taking  ^'  counsel  together^^ 
ihsfe  tbey  might  preserve  the  kingdom  in  unitj,  and 
tiief  eby  inareaae  its  strength,  busily  engaged  in  fos* 
ieringi  the  sprit  of  faction,  thwarting  the  measures 
iofthar  Sovereign,  employing  themselves  in  apr 
pointing  committees  of  religion,  and  absolutely 
Mstraiming  the  exercise  of  government,  to  gratify 
their  own  personal  prejudices.  There  can,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  only  one  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
that  is,  that  these  men  were  strengthening  them* 
selves  more  and  more  to  ensure  the  success  of  their 
&ction,  and  to  accompUsh  their  grand  design  of 
overturning  the  throne,  and  making  the  Monarch  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  outrageous  fanatics. 
It  is  now  time  to  notice  the  part  which  Laud  is 

time,  Wolsey's  exorbitant  power  and  pride,  and  CromweU'9 
contempt  of  the  nobility  and  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  be 
discussed  in  Parliament,  though  they  were  most  odious  and 
grievous  to  the  kingdom.  And  that  Leicester's  undeserved  fa- 
vour and  faults,  Hatton*s  insufficiency,  and  Raleigh's  insolence, 
fiur  exceeded  what  hath  yet  been  objected  against  the  Duke,  yet 
no  lawyer  durst  abet,  nor  any  man  else  begin  invectives  against 
them  in  Parliament."  The  writer  then  advises  the  King  to  sup* 
port  the  Duke,  **  for  if  they  prevail  with  this,  they  have  hatched 
a  thousand  other  demands,  to  piUl  the  feathers  off  royalty ;  they 
will  appoint  him  counsellors,  servants,  alliances,  Hmits  of  his  ex- 
pences,  accounts  of  his  revenue,  chiefly,  if  they  can  (as  they 
mainly  desire),  they  will  now  dazzle  him  in  the  beginning  of  liis 
reign."     Heylin,  p.  144,  145. 
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alleged  to  have  taken  in  those  prooeedin^^  Mihis 
enemies  invariably  thrust  his  nameiforv^ard  on  ermj 
subject  which  they  chose  to  oppose,  and  gare  Mm 
the  credit  of  their  bad  success*  While  this  ■admis* 
w>n  of  theirs  is  an  unconscious  testimony  to  Lspsd's 
talents,  it  must  notbe  pasaed  over  M^thout  ammad- 
version,  as  weBhaU  soon  find  them  practising  againat 
him  as  industriously  as  they  were  against  his  patron^ 
fiuckinghanu  It  was  reported,  that  Laud  was  most 
BObiTe  in  managmg  the  Duke's  cause  againstrthe 
Puritan faietion ;  ttid PrynneassertSifthat  the-KingIs 
speech  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  written 
\sj  Laud  :  '^  This  speech  of  his/  (the  £ang*s),  says 
Prynne,  **  was  penned  for  him  by  this  pragmadcd 
bishop,  the  original  copy  whereof  was  given  ini  evi* 
deoce  against  him,;  under  his  own  Imnd^.''  And 
again,  concerning  Buckingham's  reply  to.  the  im^ 
peachment :  ''  The  Bishop,  though  then  a  member 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  a  judge  of  this  cause,  was 
yet  such  a  sworn  vassal  to  the  Duke,  that  he  penned 
his  speech  which  he  made  to  the  Lords  in  the  Upper 
House,  against  the  Commons'  impeachment,  and 
corrected  and  amended  his  answer  to  his  impeach- 
ment, as  his  tried  advocate  in  sundry  particulars 
given  against  him  in  evidence  under  his  own  hand : 
and  likewise  penned  the  King's  speech  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  touching  the  Duke,  and  the  commitment 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  appears  by  the  origi- 
nal draught  ^"    But  these  assertions  are  entirely 

'  Breviat,  p.  7.  '  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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gfmiuitotts,  and  rest  solely  on  the  circumstance,  that 
when, ,  at  a  future  time.  Laud's  papers  were  ran- 
sad^ed,  in  order  that  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might 
find  some  gratification,  written  copies  of  bodi 
speeches,  which  Prynne  chooses  to  call  originai^ 
;irecefQund«  On  the  shewing  of  this,  enthusiast, 
therefore,  when  a  vrt/^en  copy -of  any  document  is 
found  in  a  man's  possession,  especially  if  he  has  had 
any  concern  in  the  transactions  mentioned  tkereni^ 
hi  must  be  held  as  the  author, — an  assertion  quite 
ID  unison  with  his  absurd  modes  of  reasoning*  But^ 
granting  that  Laud  did  actually  write  those  speeches^ 
what  charge  can  be  made  against  him  ?  He  was 
indeed  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  but  il  did 
not  follow  that  he  was  to  coincide  with  aU  the  nuv* 
tions  of  that  House ;  and  though  Prynne  takes  care 
to  inform  us,  that  he  was,  from  his  situation^  '^  a 
judge  in  this  cause,"  thereby  casting  imputations 
upon  Laud's  integrity,  yet  he  might  have  known, 
that  it  never  was  the'  intention  of  Charles'  Parlia- 
ments to  submit  their  proceedings  to  a  candid  invest 
tigation,  inasmuch  as  they  wished  to  be  judges  in  their 
own  persons.  And  even  if  Laud  had  written  those 
speeches,  his  integrity  still  remains  unimpeached; 
for  he  well  knew,  and  made  no  secret,  of  the  wicked 
designs  of  those  men.  But  if  Prynne  meant,  as  he 
undoubtedly  intended,  to  impugn  Charles'  capacity, 
and  more  deeply  involve  Laud  in  this,  among  other 
vbionary  and  false  charges  brought  against  him,  he 
is  at  once  refuted  by  the  King's  well  known  literary 
acquirements,  which,  notwithstanding  the  impotent 
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attempts  of  his  enemies,  are  happily  indisputable : 
and,  in  the  second  place,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  Duke's  failings,  and  whatever  his  attainments, 
certain  it  is,  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  mental 
accomplishments.  For,  when  he  was  in  the  Nether- 
lands, shortly  after  thb  periqd,  negotiating  a  loan 
for  the  King's  jewels,  hearing  that  some  curious 
Arabic  Manuscripts,  which  had^been  left  by  Erpe- 
Bius,  the  original  collector,  to  his  widow,  and  by  heat 
deposed  to  sale,  were  about  to  be  purchased  by 
some  Jesuits,  he  disappointed  the  learned  fathers, 
and  gave  for  them  500/. ;  ^*  a  mixed  act,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  **  both  of  bounty  and  charity,  and 
the  more  laudable,  being  much  out  of  his  natural 
element  ^"  He  spared  no  cost  in  the  purchashig 
of  curious  coins  ,  and  his  collection  of  pictures 
at  York  House  was  the  admiration  of  the  age\ 
He  regarded  them  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an 

'  After  Buckingham's  death,  the  Manuscripts  were  presented 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  pf  which  University  he  had  been 
Chancellor,  by  the  Duchess,  in  fulfilment  of  her  husband's  origi- 
nal intentions.  "  He  had  a  purpose  Hkewise,"  says  Wotton, 
"  as  I  am  well  informed,  to  place  in  the  University,  where  he  was 
Chancellor,  a  fair  case  for  them,  and  to  furnish  it  with  other 
choice  collections  from  all  parts  at  his  own  charge.**  Sir 
H.  Wotton's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  p,  1 8, 

»  Laud  to  Archbishop  Usher.  Parr's  Collect.  No.  CLXVL 
•  In  the  Queen's  Staircase  at  Hampton  Court  he  is  introduced 
into  a  picture  painted  by  Tintoret,  one  of  those  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  Duke*s  liberality,  in  the  character  of  Mercury,  pre^ 
seating  the  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  King  and  Queen,  sitting  on 
a  cloud,  and  some  boys  are  represented  driving  away  Envy  and 
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amateur  K  These  facts  do  not,  indeed,  prove  Buck- 
ingham to  have  been  a  political  orator,  still  they  are 

Malice. — Sir  Henry  Wotton  remarks,  concerning  the  Duke,  that 
he  was  in  his  natural  element  when  among  pictures  and  other 
productions  of  the  fine  arts. 

^  It  may  not  he  improper  here  to  introduce  a  brief  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  collection  of  pictures,  part  of  which 
were,  during  the  Usiurpation,  sold  at  Antwerp  by  his  son,  to  re« 
Eeve  his  necessities*  That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  this  splendid 
collection,  the  Duke  at  one  time  gave  1 0,000^.  for  the  collection 
of  the  famous  Rubens  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  his  biographer, 
while  ambassador  at  Venice,  made  ext;ensive  purchases  for  him 
6f  many  admirable  pictiures  by  th^  first  masters.  In  this  collection 
there  were  no  less  than  seventeen  by  Tintoret,  twenty-one  by 
3aaaan,  nineteen  by  Titian,  thirteen  by  Paul  Veronese,  thirteen 
by  Rubens,  two  by  Georgioni,  eight  by  Palma,  three  by  Guido, 
three  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  two  by  Correggio,  and  three  by  Ra- 
pSiael  D*Urbino  ;  besides  others  by  celebrated  masters,  whose 
works  are  now  extremely  rare.  Afler  the  Duke's  death,  some 
were  purchased  by  the  King,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Abbot  Montague  ;  but  the  greater  part  was  purchased  by  the 
Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  added  to  the  splendid  collec- 
tion in  the  Castle  of  Prague.  The  famous  picture,  the  Ecce 
Homo  of  Titian,  was  one  of  those  which  the  Archduke  purchased, 
in  which  are  introduced  portraits  of  the  Pope,  Charles  V.  of 
Spain,  and  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  This  picture,  eight  feet 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  was  valued  at  5000/. ;  but  from 
an  authentic  note  of  the  engraver,  it  appears  that  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  offered  the  Duke  in  his  lifetime  7000/.  in  money  or 
land,  for  this  single  piece.  There  is  a  painting  of  it  in  Nor- 
thumberland House,  Strand.  See  the  Inventory  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Collection,  in  1635. 

The  famous  window  of  stained  glass  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  also  belonged  to  Buckingham,  and  was  sold  by  his 
son.  Its  history  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  was  made  by 
order  of  the  magistrates  of  Dort,  as  a  complimentary  present  for 
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n6t  without  weight,  and  there  are  feW  men,  espe^ 
ciallj  men  of  rank,  who  are  miahle,  on  important 

Hepry  VII.  who  was  then  building  his  Chapel,  and  was  five  years 
in  progress.  But  Henry  died  before  the  coiiipleti0D  of  his  Gh»« 
pel,  and  the  Abbot  of  Waltham  Abbey  got  possession  of  the 
window,  and  set  it  up  in  his  church.  Afler  the  death  of  that 
ecclesiastic,  it  wias  removed  by  the  last  Abbot  of  the  Abbey,  at 
the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to  Newhall,  in 
Wfltshire,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  where  it  was  depo- 
sited in  a  private  chapel ;  afber  which  it  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyi\,  father  of  the  famous  queen, -Aiiiie 
Boleyn.  It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  Ratdiff,  Earl  of  Sussex, 
in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  from  whSse  family  it  was  purchased  by 
Buckingham.  His  son  sold  it  to  the  celebrated  General  Monk. 
In  order  that  it  might  be  preserved  from  the  violence  of 
the  sectaries  during  the  Usurpation,  Monk  caused  it  to  be  coil- 
cealed  under  ground,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  certainly 
destroyed  by  the  Puritanical  &natics  ;  for  they  were  stimulated 
by  a  worse  than  Gothic  fury  against  every  thing  which  was  not 
in  accordance  with  their  clownish  and  fanatical  taste :  their  saerir 
legions  and  caitiff  hands  having  demolished,  it  is  said,  more  than 
eight  hundred  windows  of  stained  glass.  Afler  the  Restoration, 
Monk  placed  it  in  his  chapel  at  Newhall.  His  son  and  heir,  the 
second  Duke  of  Albemarle,  died  in  1686,  and  it  devolved  to  the 
Duchess  ;  but  as  she  did  not  reside  at  Newhall,  this  famous  win- 
dow was  exposed  to  injury  and  damage.  Monk's  family  having 
sold  Newhall,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  new  purchaser! 
who  destroyed  part  of  the  ancient  mansion,  and  pulled  down  the 
chapel,  with  the  exception  of  the  window,  which  he  left  standii^ 
hoping,  it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  purchased  for  some  church. 
It  lay  some  time  cased  in  boxes,  till  a  gentleman,  named  Conyen^ 
purchased  it ;  and  having  employed  an  artist,  named  Pric^,  to 
repair  it  at  great  expense,  he  set  it  up  in  his  chapel  at  CkqpthalU 
near  Epping  Forest.  It  remained  there  till  his  son  built  a  new 
mansion,  and  having  no  use  for  it,  he  sold  it,  in  1 759,^  for  four 
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occasioDSj  to  defend  themselves  in  language  which 
iafai  more  impressive  than  the  most  polished  rhe- 
torical effusions. 

A  few  things  remain  to  he  noticed^  connected 
more  immediately  with  Bishop  Laud^  before  I  close 
this  chapter.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  we  find  him 
resigning  his  parsonage  of  Ibstock,  which  he  had 
held  in  cammendam,  but  for  what  reason  he  does 
not  assign  \  On  the  16th  of  that  month,  he  re- 
cords.in  his  Diary,  of  ^  a  certain  Dutchman,. named 
John  Oventrout,^'  who  said,  that  he  had  discovered 
a  mode  by  which  the  King  of  England  might  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  as  he 
pi:etended  that  it  depended  much  on  religion,  Inaud 
WW  appointed,  to  converse  with  him,  along  with 
the  >  principal  Secretary  of  State.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  a  visionary  Calvinistic  fanatic, 

hundred  guineas,  to  the  committee  appointed  hy  Parliament  for 
th*  repairing  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  where  it  now  re- 
mains Judging  from  the  historical  figures  introduced  into  it,  its 
antiquity  cannot  he  much  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifly  years. 
There  is  an  account  of  it  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1761,  enti-> 
tied,  Ornaments  of  Churches  considered ;  written  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  defence  of  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret's, 
again^st  whom  articles  were  exhibited  in  the  Commissary  Court, 
fbr  setting  up  what  was  called ''  a  piece  of  painting  there,  wherein 
were  delineated  several  superstitious  pictures  and  images,"  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster :  in  Biog.Brit.  (from 
which  I  have  compiled  some  parts  of  this  note),  vol.  vi.  p.  4051, 
4052,  note  ;  and  in  Horace  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
&c.  in  England. 

*  This  fact  is  maliciously  omitted  by  Prynne.  Diary,  p.  29, 
dO.-  compared  with  Breviat,  p.  7. 
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for^  says  Laud^ ''  he  shewed  not  to  us  any  method, 
how  it  might  be  taken,  unless  it  were  that  he  would 
have  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  divided  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  by  sending  in  amoqg  them 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism '." 

But,  in  the  Convocation,  other  business  was  agi« 
tated.  On  the  5th  Sunday  in  Lent,  Dr.  Goodman 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  King,  whidi  made 
an  uproar  at  Court,  especially  among  the  Puritan 
xealots,  because  it  was  conceived  to  teach  covertly 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  CommunioD, 
or  at  least  something  which  had  a  leaning  that  way. 
It  excited  a  dispute  in  the  Convocation,  widiout 
calling  forth  any  decision.  The  King  took  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  conmianded  Aidir 
bishop  Abbot,  the  Bbhops  of  Durham,  Winchester, 
and  Bishop  Laud,  to  meet  and  consult  about  the 
matter.  Their  decision  was,  (and  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  Abbot  was  one  of  the  commission,) 
''  that  some  things  were  spoken  less  cautiously, 
but  nothing  falsely :  that  nothing  was  innovated  by 
the  preacher  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiurch  of 
England;  and  that  the  best  way  to  remove  any  im- 
pression was,  that  the  sermon  should  be  agaia 
preached,  and  Bishop  Goodman  would  then  shew 
in  what  particulars  he  was  misunderstood  by  his 
audience."  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  here 
the  matter  terminated. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  at  this  period  there 
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much  error  among  the  Puritans  respect- 
ing' the  holy  communion^  and  they  had  tmhappily 
adopted  the  same  opinions  aa  many  of  the  modem 
Dissenters,  of  reducing  ho(^  it  and  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  into  mere  litte  or  djrmbols.  For, 
though  the  real  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
communion  is  an  error  of  the  Papists  to  be  rejected, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  renders  the  one  great  atonement  of 
Christ  inefficacious,  yet  even  in  the  Missal,  the 
construction,  not  the  language,  is  objectionable. 
It  is  there  stated,  that  the  bread  and  wine  may  be 
to  us,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
.Christ  ^  which  language  justly  implies  a  worthy 
'Communicating :  and  hence,  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
ceived Popish  doctrine,  and  the  irreverent  notions 
of  Dissenters,  those  elements  are  not  mere  signs, 
but  holy  mysteries,  which,  to  those  who  worthily  and 
reverently  receive  them,  become  by  faith  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  (not,  however,  transubstan- 
tiated,) as  St.  Paul  himself  teaches,  1  Cor.  x. ;  and 
hence,  moreover,  in  the  language  of  the  Church, 
we  *'  feed  on  Christ  by  faith,"  and  we  receive  as 
'*  spiritual  food  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  It 
la  indeed  a  modern  tenet,  that  the  sacrament  is 
a  bare  sign,   taken  in   remembrance  of  Christ's 

'  The  words  of  tlie  Canon  of  the  Mass  are,  "  Ut  nobis  corpus 
et  sanguis  ^n(  dilectissimi  filii  tui  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi." 
In  the  language  of  Laud,  '*  nothing  can  he  more  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  the /)rc5enf  Churcli  of  Rome,  than  its  own  service" 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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passion ' ;  bul  this  tenet  is  lamentaUe  and  dan** 
gerous,  and  tends  to  undennine  that  reverence  i¥ith 
whidi  those  holy  mysteries  ought  to  be  received/ 


2 

• 


*  Troubles  and  Trials  of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  123. 

*  Even  the  followers  of  Calvin,  in  the  sixteenth  century* 
aad  Calvin  himself,  if  rightly  understood,  maintain  a  true  and 
teal  presence  t  though  they  deny  transubstantiation.  Hence  Bd- 
larmine's  remark :  "  Sacramentarii  sspe  dicunt  reaid  corpus 
Christ!  in  Coena  adesse,  sed  realUer  adesse  nunquam  dicunt, 
quod  l^erim,  nisi  forte  loquuntur  de  Coena  in  coelo." — ^De  EucE^ 
aristo,  lib.  i.  c«  2.  §  5.  And  here  he  talks  about  the  Sacia- 
mentarians,  as  he  calls  them,  who,  he  sajrs,  believe  in  a  Cal- 
vinistic  figment,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Council  of  Trent*  Tn 
i&ct,  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  consuhstantiated  pteBCoce  #a8 
believed  by  the  Others  and  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  by  Calvin,  at  Geneva.  John  Frith,  one  of  the  En^^liA 
Martyrs,  declares,  that  "  the  inward  man  doth  as  verily  receive 
Christ's  body  as  the  outward  man  receives  the  sacraments  with 
his  mouth  ;"^  (Fox's  Mart.  London  edit.  1597,  vol.  ii.  p.  94S.) 
^d  I  need  not  quote  Cranmer,  from  the  same  work,  pp.  1311 
and  1598,  or  Bishop  Ridley,  whom  Cranmer  coiifesseft  to 
have  convinced  on  the  subject,  he  before  being  inclined  to  die 
Zuinglian  notion.  Fox,  ut  sup.  p.  1 703.  As  for  Calvin,  his 
own  words  are  veri  et  realiter,  (Calvin  in  1  Cor.  x.  3.  ver^,  and 
m  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  realiter,)  and  those  who  follow  him  do  actually 
bielieve  the  truth,  that  the  real  and  true  body  of  Christ  is  spW- 
tiially  received  in  the  Eucharist.  Bellarmine,  moreover,  quotes 
Calvin  four  times,  where  he  expressly  says,  (Bel.  De  EuduAr. 
Jib.  i.)  that  "  we  receive  in  the  Sacrament  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  veri  or  truly."  Now,  let  us  hear  Calvin  himself. 
''  Caeterum  his  absurditatibus  sublatis,  quicquid  ad  exprimendam 
Veram  substantialemque  corporis  ac  sanguinis  Domini  cMuhu- 
nicationem,  quae  sub  sacris  coense  symbolis,  fidelibus  exhibetur, 
facere  potest,  libenter  accipio,"  Institute  Kb.  iv.  c.  17.  §  l^»: 
and  again,  "In  ccense  mysterio,  per  symboia  panis  ^'vtei> 
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Whatever  were  Goodman's  arguments,  however^ 
on  this  subject,  they  seem  to  have  been  correct, 
and  offence  had  been  taken  at  them  only  by  those 
zealots  who  were  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  times.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Puritans  dis* 
cussed  the  subject  in  their  usual  manner^  and  re- 
presented it  to  their  adherents  very  differently  from 
the  real  state  of  the  case  \ 

Cbristus  verd  nobis  exhibetur. — £t  nos  partMipes  substantisa 
ejus  &cti  sumus/'  §  11.  Here  the  meaning  of  Calvin  is  ob« 
vious ;  and  the  error  of  the  Papists  and  the  sectaries  rests  in 
thief,  that  the  former  believe  in  the  real  corporeal  presence, 
(Thomas  Aquinas,  p.  3.  q.  76.  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  Medise 
et  Supremse  Latinitatis,  auctore  Carolo  Dufiresne,  tomus  tertius, 
Paris,  1733,  cok.  176—133.)  ;  and  the  latter,  in  opposition  to 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  assert  that  the  communion 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  memorial  of  Christ's  dying  love,  or, 
as  they  call  it,  a  commemoration. 

'  Bishop  Goodman  seems  latterly  to  have  gone  too  far,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  anecdote.  In  1640,  the  new  Canons 
were  set  forth,  which  he  refused  to  subscribe,  "  and  it  appeared 
aflerwards,"  says  Fuller,  "  that  he  scrupled  about  some  passages 
on  the  corporeal  presence,  but  whether  upon  Popish  or  Lutheran 
principles  he  best  knoweth."  Laud,  then  Archbishop,  afler 
the  clergy  had  subscribed,  advised  him  "  to  avoid  obstinacy 
sod  irregularity  therein,  but  he  refused."  It  was  in  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel,  and  being  greatly  offended.  Laud  said  to  him,  **  My 
Iiord  of  Gloucester,  I  admonish  you  to  subscribe."  Goodman 
remained  silent,  and  Laud  again  said,  "  My  Lord  of  Gloucesteri 
I  do  admonish  you  a  second  time  to  subscribe,"  and  immediately 
^fler,  "  I  do  admonish  you  a  third  time  to  subscribe."  Good- 
man *'  pleaded  conscience,"  and  was  in  consequence  suspended. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  "  where,"  says  Fuller,  "  he 
got  by  this  restraint  what  he  could  never  have  got  by  his  liberty, 

Y   2 
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Nothing  remarkable  happened  at  this  period, 
except  the  King's  proclamaticMi,  issued  on  the  Utix 
of  June,  concerning  Montague's  affidr,  which  the 
Convocation  had  wisely  declined  to  discuss.  In  thisk 
proclamation  the  King  declared  his  determined  re* 
solution  to  guard  the  Churdh  of  England  from  all 
innovations.  He  observed,  that  "  in  all  ages  great 
disturbances,  both  in  Church  and  State,  have  issued 
out  of  small  beginnings,  when  the  seeds  of  con* 
tention  were  not  timely  prevented ;  and  finding  that 
of  late  some  questions  and  opinions  had  been 
broached  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  tenets  of  our 
religion,  by  which  the  professors  of  our  religion 
may  be  drawn  first  into  schism,  and  then  into 
Popery,  he  hereby  published  to  all  the  world  his 
utter  dislike  of  all  those  who,  to  shew  the  subtlety 
of  their  wits,  or  to  please  their  own  humours^  or 
vent  th^ir  own  passions,  shall  adventure  to  start 
any  new  opinions  not  only  contrary  to,  but  differ- 
ing from,  the  sound  and  orthodox  grounds  of  the 
religion,  established  in  the  Church  of  England  ;** 
and  he  thereby  enjoined  his  reverend  archbishops 
and  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  "  speedily  to 
reclaim  and  repress  all  such  spirits  as  shall  in  tl^e 
least  degree  attempt  to  violate  this  bond  of  peace;'/ 
threatening  exemplary  pupishment  to  those  who 
disobeyed  ^ 

namely,  of  one  reputed  a  Papist,  to  become  for  a  short  timd 
popular,  as  the  only  consequent  nufteriag  for  not  subsck^in^ 
to  the  new  canons/'    Fuller's  Church  History,  book  xi-  p.  170. 
*  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  part  1.  p.  412,  415.    . 
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It  b  observed  by  Rushworth^  that  '^  the  effecta 
of  this  proclamation,  how  equally  soever  intended, 
became  the  stopping  of  the  Puritan's  mouths,  and 
aa  uncontrolled  liberty  to  the  tongues  and  pens  of 
the  Arminian  party  ^Z"  But  when  we  recollect  the 
conduct  of  the  Parliament  m  Montague's  case,  we 
at  once  see  the  wisdom  of  the  King's  resolutions. 
For,  as  the  House  of  Commons  had  referred  their 
considerations  on  Montague's  book  to  what  they 
called  their  Committee  for  Religion,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  the  sages  of  that  Committee  transmitted 
their  report,  through  Pym  their  chairman,  on  which 
they  passed  a  vote  in  condemnation  of  the  book. 
Ludicrous  as  it  was  to  see  the  Commons  sitting  as 
theological  doctors,  and  reckoning  no  points  of 
divinity  too  abstruse  for  their  comprehensions,  this 
conduct  was  excelled  by  their  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, more  especially  as  they  imagined  that  they 
had  effectually  silenced  Montague,  gained  a  signal 
triumph  to  their  party,  and  completely  condemned 
what '  they  termed  Arminianism.  Immediately,  in 
addition  to  the  writers  already  mentioned  against 
Montague,  numbers  of  the  seditious  enthusiasts 
began  a  discussion,  among  whom  were  Prynne, 
Wotton,  and  Burton,  so  that,  as  Heylin  well  re- 
marks, *'  the  encounter  seemed  to  be  betwixt  a 
whole  army  and  a  single  person."  But  the  King's 
proclamation  operated  as  a  powerful  restraint. 
Laud  and  others  we  find  busy  in  fulfilling  the  King's 

'  Rush  worth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  413. 
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injuncitions : '  seditious  pamphlets  were  stopped  at 
the  press,  and  the  sale  of  others  was  prohibited ; 
while  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  authors  and 
printers.  Burton  and.Prynne,  in  particular,  were 
cited  before  die  High  Commission  Court,  and  they 
would  have  been  punished,  had  not  their  friends  in 
the  Parliament  procured  an  order  to  withhold  the 
prosecution.  It  Ivould  appear  that  they  behaved 
themselves  with  so  great  insolence,  that  Laud  had 
almost  resolved  to  make  them  more  peaceable  by 
some  salutary  discipline.  The  second  Parliament 
was  now  dissolved  ^  but  the  Puritans  cherished 
against  the  government  their  accustomed  hatred, 
which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  above  pro- 
ceedings. The  observation  of  H^ylin  is  here  re- 
markably in  point,  that  '^  from  this  time  hence* 
forth  we  must  look  for  nothing  from  both  those 
Hotspurs  (Burton  and  Prynne)  but  desire  of  re* 
venge,  a  violent  opposition  to  all  persons  whatso- 
ever, who  did  not  coincide  with  them,  or  who  were 
not  stimulated  by  the  same  outrageous  zeal  '•'' 

'  Vide  the  King's  Declaration  in  Rushworth,  ut  sup.  p.  406 — 
411. 

*  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  p.  148. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1626—1629. 

Remotml  of  Laud  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  WelU-^Hu  op- 

.  pmsUmeni  to  manage  ike  subsidies  h^  loanr^Renuirkt  on  hi$ 

insiructioni — Apology  for  the  King's  conduct — His  hazard* 

ous  situation — Death  of  Bishop  Andrews — LoM/d^s  appoint* 

ment — Bishop    Williams — His   conduct — Comment  on  it — 

Dr,  Stbthorpe  and  Sir  John  Lamb — Sermons  by  Dr.  Sihthorpe 

4xnd  Dr.  Manwaring — Their  fallacious  positions — Passive 

^ebedience^'Sentiments  of  the  two  preachers — Remarks  on  the 

. .  doQtrxne  of  nonr^esistance — D^nition  of  it^-The  opinions  of 

ike  Classic  writers  and  the  Primitive  Christians — Of  modem 

writers — Publication  of  the  sermons — Conduct  of  Archbishop 

Abbot — His  sequestration — Received  again  into  favour'^  Pub^ 

Uc  affairs'^  Transactions  of  Buckingham — Promotion  of  Laud 

^—The  bishopric  of  London — Its  importance-r-Dr,  Montaigne 

— Death  of  Archbishop  Mattkews  of  York—Tke  third  Par- 

Uament — Impolitic  measures  of  the  King — Meeting  of  the 

Parliament — Conduct  of  the  Commons — Their  proceedings — 

Specimens  of  their  injustice — Their  practices — Arminianism 

'^-'Subtle  tenets  of  Calvin — Remarks  on  Arminianism — Defni- 

iion  of  it — Observations  on  the  Synod  ofDort — Remonstrance 

of  the  Commons  against  Laud  and  Neile — Pretended  Letter 

of  a  Jesuit — Remarks  on  it — Practices  of  the  Jesuits — Their 

union  with  the  Puritans — Prorogation  of  the  Parliament — 

Laud  removed  to  the  Bishopric  of  London — General  observa-* 

tions. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  minutely  into  detail 
ou  the  general  connected  history  of  this  momentous 
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period,  except  where  it  illustrates  the  conduct  and 
actions  of  this  great  prelate,  the  candid  reader 
will  perhaps  pardon  whatever  may  seem  to  have 
been  passed  over  hastily  in  the  former  chapter, 
since  it  is  impossible  in  these  limits  to  do  justice  to 
the  events  recorded.  It  is  now  necessary  to  follow 
minutely  the  order  of  those  times. 

Laud  had  been  five  years  in  the  See  of  St 
David's,  during  which  period  he  had  been  engaged 
in  state  affiurs,  though  not  unmindful  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Church.  His  fidelity  had  secured  for  him 
the  favour  of  the  King,  and  it  was  just  that  }as 
services  should  be  rewarded.  On  the  4th  of  Maj, 
)626,  Dr.  Arthur  Lake\  Bishop  of  Bath  a^d 
Wells,  died  at  London,  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
](^ud  was  nominated  by  the  King  to  the  vacant 
see.  After  his  nomination,  we  find  him  preaching 
before  the  King  and  Court  at  Whitehall,  on  the 
5th  of  July, — a  day  appointed  as  a  solemn  fiEi$t, 
^'  partly  on  account  of  the  pestilence  yet  raging  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  enemies  threatening  us  *.**  This 
sermon  was  afterwards  published  by  command  of 
the  King,  and  is  the  fourth  of  those  preached  on 

'  This  prelate  was  at  first  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
then  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  Dean  of  Worcester, 
and,  finally,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  brother  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lake,  Secretary  to  King  James.  He  was  a  man  of 
most  exemplary  piety  and  great  learning.  Heylin,  p.  151. 
Fuller,  book  xi.  p.  126.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  iii. 

•  Diary,  p.  34. 
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i^blic  occasions  ^  On  the  16th  of  August  lie 
was  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells^  and  on  the 
19th  of  September  he  bad  restitution  of  the  tem- 
poralities *. 

'  About  this  period  Laud  was  appointed  by  Charles 
to '  draw  out  certain  instructions  for  the  Arch- 
bishops^ Bishops,  and  Clergy  of  the  kingdom.  The 
two  Parliaments  had  refused  to  grant  the  King  the 
dsual  subsidies,  and  taking  an  ungenerous  advan- 
ii^6  of  his  necessities,  they  had  acted  in  a  man- 
iiier  which  warranted  their  inmiediate  dissolution* 
As  nothing  could  be  got  from  the  Parliament, 
the  King's  only  resource  was  by  way  of  loan, 
^ce,  though  bills  for  three  subsidies  had  passed, 
the  Parliament  had  been  dissdlved  before  they 
Ukd  become  acts  of  statute.  The  sum  of  173,411/. 
was  deemed  equal  to  three  subsidies,  which  was 
the.  sum  required  to  be  raised,  and  as  the  King 
had  already  pledged  the  crown  plate  and  jewels, 
and  sold  property  to  the  city  of  London  to  the 
amount  of  120,000/.  he  had  no  other  resource  than 
this  expedient.  Had  the  Parliament  been  actuated 
less  by  the  outrageous  enthusiasm  of  Puritanism ; 
had  they,  instead  of  appointing  committees  on  reli- 

'  They  were  all  published  in  4to.  in  the  respective  years  they 
were  preached,  viz.  1621,  1622,  1625,  1626,  and  1628. 

■  Diary,  p.  35,  86.  Under  August  25,  we  find  the  following 
entry.  "  Friday,  two  robin-redbreasts  flew  together  through 
the  door  into  my  study,  as  if  one  pursued  the  other.  That 
sudden  motion  almost  startled  me.  I  was  then  preparing  a 
fiermon  on  Ephes.  iv.  30,  and  studying^* 
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gibiiy  transacted  the'  business  of  the  nation>(and  left 
tbe  oonceraa  ci  religion  to  those  whose  duty  it  was^ 
83  well  from  their  edu^atioD  as  from  their  re«poim- 
bility^  to  superintend  them,  Charles  would  newer 
have  been  compelled  to  have  had  recourse  to  such 
expedients  to  preserve  his  own  dignity,  and  his  ho* 
nour  towards  fab  allies*  But  the  public  encourage- 
mMt  of  schismatics,  whose  hatred  towards  the 
Church  even  exceeded  that  of  the  JPapists,  fomented 
the  ^lectarian  fanaticism  of  the  times,  and  cherished 
that  dai^erous  spirit  which  was  destined  to  run  to 
fearful  extremes^  The  King,  actuated  by  his  regard 
for  the  Protestant  R^ormationy  and  bound  by  lus 
political  relations,  wished  to  aid  his  unde,  the  King 
of  'Denmark,  who  was  as  much  involved  as  him- 
$d£  with  (the  Kings  of  France  and  Spauii  their  com* 
mon  enemies ;  but  his  Parliament  had  disappointed 
him,  his  subsidies  were  denied,  and  he  himeiel^  whp^ 
fyem  his  situation,  was  held  as  the  gf^nd  supporter 
of  the  Reformed  Faith,  was  tendered  ridiculous  in 
tiie  eyes  both  of  the  Protestant  and  Popish  states  of 
Europe* 

The  King's  instructions  were  communicated  to 
Laud  through  the  Duke  of  Buckipgham,  by  whom 
he  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  was  to  prepare 
leltters  to  be  issued  to  the  two  archbishops,  and  their 
suffirag^ns,  the  contents  of  which  were  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  latter  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
by  :them  to  the  people,  persuading  them  to  pay 
cheerfully  the  taxations  necessary  to  be  imposed 
upon  them,  since  it  was  for  the  general  peace  of 
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dmstbndoin/and  the  welfere  of  the  Protestsnt  re^ 
ligictti.  The  instructions,  as  Laud  informs  ns,  were 
f'  partly  poKtical,  and  partly  ecclesiaiMioal,  in  the 
eande  of  the  King  of  Denmark,**  and  were  to  be 
published  In  every  parish  of  the  kingdom^  The 
Kfthop  engaged  in  thiit  confidential  duty  vntii  Im 
wonted  alacrity,  more  especially  as  he  saw  the 
King^s  peculiar  situation,  and  knew  well  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Puritans  in  the  two  dissolved  Par* 
liaments.  A  few  days  after  he  received  the  royal 
oovnmands,  he  had  his  instructions  prepared ;  tiiey 
were  first  read  to  the  Duke,  and  then  to  the  King^ 
who  expressed  his  approbation,  and  they  finally  re^ 
celved  the  full  assent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council.  They  were  issued  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  the  King  to  the  two  Archbishops,  and  were 
l>y  them  communicated  to  their  suffragans,  who  in 
turn  published  them  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  difficult  matter  to  justify  these 
instructions :  not  that  Laud,  as  the  author  or  writer 
of  them,  is  to  blame,  because  he  only  acted  as  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  the  King ;  but  because  they  afibrd 
a  dangerous  precedent,  which,  were  it  followed, 
would  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences. 
It  appears  from  these  instructions^,  that  the  people 
were  to  be  taxed  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
or  without  an  investigation  of  its  necessity  by  their 
representatives  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  the  nation  had  never  been  represented  in 

*  Hcylin,  p.  154,155,  156. 
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the  two  former  Parliaments,  or,  if  the  Pnrittti 
members  spoke  the  language  of  their  constituents^ 
Charles  had  little  chance  of  success  with  the  pec^ite, 
who  were  more  inflamed  by  those  schismatics,  after 
the  dissolution.  But,  to  tax  the  nation  at  idl, 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses,  which  fbrin 
most  essential  parts  in  the  constitution,  was,  un- 
questionably, though  not  without  precedent,  against 
the  principles  of  the  monarchy,  and  was,  besides, 
calculated  to  render  the  King  more  unpopular.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  members  of  the 
late  Parliaments,  especially  those  who  had  com^ 
posed  the  Lower  House,  would  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  this  measure ;  and  as  they  absurdly  wished 
to  lodge  the  whole- executive  government  wit& 
themselves,  and  Inake  the  King  a  mere  instrument 
in  their  hands/ with  these  arbitrary  notions  of  par* 
liamentary  power,  they  would  at  once  take  the 
alarm,  and  influence  the  people  by  their  false  re- 
presentations. And  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
thing  to  efifect  their  purposes,  and  oppose  the  King, 
for  it  might  be  fully  expected,  from  their  previous 
conduct,  that  they  would  be  the  last  persons  to 
criminate  themselves,  which  they  must  have  done> 
had  they  explained  the  King's  situation. 

But  while  it  appears  to  me,  from  these  instruct 
tions  drawn  up  by  Laud,  that  the  people  were  to 
be  taxed  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and, 
therefore^  so  far  as  I  understand  the  subject,  if  it 
was  not  without  precedents  in  former  reigns,  it  was 
at  least  unconstituti<ma],  and  against  the  essential 
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principles ,  of  a  free  monarchy  such  as  that  ol  Bri« 
tain,  where  the  King,  Lordsj  and  Commons,  equally 
legislate,  I  do  not  say  that  Charles  cannot  he  justi* 
&efi^  It  must  he  recollected,  that  no  monarch  wa9 
ev^er  placed  in  more  hazardous  <  or  trying  drcum- 
stances.  Annoyed  hy  turhulent  schismatics  on  the 
one  hand,  and  hy  Papists  on  the  other;  disap- 
pointed by  the  proceedings  of  his  Parliaments,  who 
neglected  the  chief  business  of  the  state  for  matters 
\¥ith  which  they  had  little  concern,  and  which  only 
gratified  their  enthusiasm ;  and  finding  that,  they 
represented  him  in  the  worst  possible  manner  to  the 
people,  this  was, 'perhaps,  the  only  expedient  which 
Charles  could  adopt,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ibund 
the  summoning  of  Parliaments  of  no  utility*  :  And, 
though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  pulpit  ought 
not.  to  be  the  place  for  enforcing  political  measures, 
yet,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  British  Constitution^  and 
also,  because  the  clergy,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
daily. ministrations,  are  more  iiSimediately  brought 
into  contact  with  the  people,  they  were  the  only 
persons  by  whom  the  King's  conduct  could;  be 
fairly  and  justly  represented.  And,  moreover,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  schismatics  ai^ 
visionary  zealots,  the  alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  in  other  words,  a  church  by  law  established, 
is  not  only  necessary,  but  highly  imperative,  both 
from  Scripture  and  antiquity,  for  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  true  religion ;  it  is  just  that  the 
State  should  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Church  in  mati!* 
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tors  partly  ecclesiastic^  and  partly,  political^  be^ 
cause,  generally  speajiing,  the  Church  is  pact,  of 
the  State,  the  one  is  connected  with,  and  dependent 
m,  the  other.  And  it  is  to  he  farther  observed,  iliat 
these  instructions  were  not  designed  as  a  law,  but 
merely  as  a  resource  upon  a  trying  emergency:  the 
taxation,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  for  it  rather  Bfipetm 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  voluntary  subsidy,  was  to 
be  recommended,  not  enforced ;  the  clergy  weie 
commanded  to  '^  instruct  and  exhort  the  people,'* 
by  explaining  to  th^oft  the  peculiar  aspect  of  affiun 
abroad ;  they  were  '^  rightly  to  inform  the  people 
committed  to  their  care,  that  this  war,  which  now 
was  so  pregnant  with  danger,  was  not  undertaken 
rashly,  or  without  advice :"  and,  as  if  to  exj^ain  the 
dark  practices  <tf  the  two  Parliaments,  they  were  x^ 
minded  that  Ml  treaties  between  Spain  and  Fninoe 
had  been  dissolved  by  their  advice,  and  that  they 
alone  stimulated  the  war  with  Spain.  *  ''  To  effect 
this,"  said  the  King,  speaking  in  the  language  of 
Laud,  '^  they  desired  our  aid  and  assistance,  and 
urged  us  to  work  our  dear  father  to  entertiun  this 
course.  This,  upon  their  persuasions  and  promises 
of  supply,  we  readily  undertook  and  effected,  and 
cannot  now  be  left  in  the  business  without  the  sin 
and  shame  of  all  men  : — sin,  because  aid  and  sup- 
ply for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  like 
affidrs  of  state,  especially  such  as  are  advised  and 
assumed  by  parliamentary  counsel,  are  due  to  the 
King  from  his  people,  by  all  law  both  of  God  and 
man : — and  shame,  if  they  forsake  the  King,  while 
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be  pardues  their  own  counsel/  just  and  honourable, 
andi  which  could  noti  under  God,  but  have  been  as 
tuecessful,  if  it  had  been  followed  and  supplied  in 
^me,  us  we  denred  and  laboured'  to  effect."*  The 
Kmg  declares  that  he  trusts  to  the  loyal  hearts  of 
Mm  people  to  aid  him  in  his  emergendes, — ^he  re- 
oomiaands  to  the  clergy  a  diligent  discharge  of 
theb  sacred  duties,  and  to  **  direct  and  enpourage 
]|i»  loving  people,  in  this  and  all  other  necessary 
sertiees,  both  of  God,  the  Church,  and  the  throne.'' 
Now,  when  we  bear  in  memory,  that  the  measure 
in;  question  was  not  to  be  enforced  by  law>  as  in- 
deed it  could  not,  wanting  the  sanction  of  Parliar 
ment,  it  will  appear  evident  that,  though  the  mea- 
Btnre  was  in  itself  impolitic,  and  eventually  fruitless, 
yet>  when  we  take  into  account  the  King's  situ^ 
tion,  and  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Puritans,  he 
teannot  be  said  to  have  encroached  on  the  liberties 
of' the  people,  by  any  undue  exercise  of  the  royal 
preifOgative  *. 

'  It  is  necessary  here  to  mention,  in  vindication  of  the  above 
remarks,  that  a  distinction  must  be  kept  in  view  between  the 
instructions  to  the  Clergy,  to  which  of  course  I  peculiarly  refer 
m  die  text,  and  the  King's  Declaration  to  the  people  concerning 
the  loan,  and  its  conditions.  The  King's  uncle,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  had  been  brought  into  trouble  chiefly  for  his  espoua- 
'vag,  the  cause  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  King's  brpther-in- 
law.  In  the  King's  private  instructions  to  the  Commissioners^ 
they  were  commanded  to  enforce  it  from  every  individual,  if 
they  would  not  otherwise  assent.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  part,  u 
p.  418—422.  Whitelock's  Memorials,  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist 
vcL  ii«    Huvnei  Rapini  &c. 
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But,  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  on 
Bubject,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  Laud  acted  as  « 
faithful  servant  to  a  prince,  who  was  every  where 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  from  which  his  Parlii^ 
ments  would  not  relieve  him.  The  advancement  c^ 
religion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Churdi,  were 
Charles'  great  objects,  and  Laud  was  well  qualified 
to  judge  on  these  important  matters.  By  hb  vnse 
and  prudent  management  of  this  a£Pair,  he  was  still 
farther  advanced  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  King ; 
nor  were  his  services  allowed  to  pass  unrewarded* 
At  this  very  time  died  Dr.  Launcelot  Andrews^ 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Hoyal;  a  prelate  whose  name  is  recorded  among 
the  illustrious  worthies  of  the  Church  of  England* 
Grave  without  affectation,  profoundly  kamed  witb* 
out  pedantry,  religious  without  any  of  the  Puritan 
fanaticism,  this  distinguished  prelate  and  great  man 
ought  never  to  be  mentioned  without  reverence  and 
admiration  ^  His  dignified  and  serious  deportment 
is  said  to  have  restrained  Charles  from  any  inclina- 
tion to  merriment  in  his  presence.  His  publica- 
tions are  not  very  numerous,  but  such  •  as  remain 
are  sufficient  indications  of  his  profound  acquire- 
ments ^.    After  his  decease,  the  See  of  Winchester 

'  Fuller,  book  xi.  p.  126.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  iii. 
Collier,  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  739. 

'  The  Works  which  Bishop  Andrews  published  during  his  life^ 
time  were  two  volumes  in  Latin,  written  in  defence  of  King 
James  against  the  attacks  of  the  learned  Cardinal  Bellannine» 
already  mentioned*    In  1609,  when  Bishop  Andrews  was  in, 
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was  vacant  for  nearly,  two  years,  the  King  appro^ 
priating  its  revenues  to  supply  his  necessities^ ;  but 
liaud  was  appointed,  on  the  3d  of  October,  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal ;  and  on  the  6th  he  was  admitted. 


ibe  See  of  Chidhester,  appeared  a  quarto  volume,  entitled, 
**  ^ortura  Torti,  sive,  ad  Matthaei  Torti  Librum  Responsio,  qui 
nuper  editus  contra  Apologiani  serenissimi  potentissimique  prin- 
cipis  Jacobi,  Dei  Gratia  Magnse  Britanniae,  Francise,  et  Hiber- 
iSs&  Regis,  pro  juramento  fidelitads."  In  1610,  BeUarmine 
pdblishedi ''  Pro  Responsione  sua  ad  Librum  Jacobi,  Magnee 
Britanniae  Regis,  cui  titulus  est,  triplici  modo  triplex  cuneus, 
Apologia."  Bishop  Andrews,  now  in  the  See  of  Ely,  replied  to 
BeUarmine  the  same  year,  in  a  quarto  volume  published  at 
London,  entitled,  **  Responsio  ad  Apologiam  Cardinalis  Bellar- 
noimi,  qiiam  nuper  edidit  contra  Prse&tionem  Monitoriam  sere- 
fliMimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Jacobi,  frc.  omnibus  Christianis 
Momorcbia,  Princ^ibus^  atque  Ordinibus  inscriptam*"  He  also 
ip^te  a  small  tract,  entitled*  "  Determinatio  Theologica,  de  jure- 
jurando  exigendo,"  4to.  London,  1593.  (Heylin,  p.  157.  Brittan. 
Scriptores,)  and  a  small  volume  of  sermons.  But  after  his  death, 
Xiaud,  and  Buckeridge,  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  latter  having  been  re- 
moved to  that  See  from  Rochester  the  year  before,  collected  and 
published  ninetyniix  of  his  sermons  in  1628,  and  dedicated  them 
to  the  King.  Some  other  productions  were  also  published  in  1 628, 
Bishop  Buckeridge  preached  his  fmieral  sermon,  which  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  large  volume  of  sermons,  in  which  his  charac- 
ter is  admirably  drawn.  A  small  book  appeared  as  his  during  his 
life-time,  entitled  Catechetical  Doctrines,  which  he  would  never 
acknowledge,  it  being  published,  he  said,  without  his  consent, 
and  containing  imperfect  extracts  from  his  lectures,  when  he 
read  the  Catechism  Lecture  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Oxford. 
'  ^  This  expedient  of  Charles  cannot  be  justified,  nevertheless 
It  is  not  without  precedent,  as  will  be  found  in  the  History  of 
Winchester,  in  Hume's  History,  vol.  ii.  Carte's  History,  Rapin, 
CoUier's  Enxles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  Le  Neve's  Fasti. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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by  the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Lord  ChamberUuii^ 
after  taking  the  usual  oaths.  This  promotion  was 
an  act  of  especial  iiEtvour  on  the  part  of  the  King^ 
aldiough  Charles  had  another  eminence  in;  reserve 
for  him ;  for  on  the  2d  of  October,  two  days  after 
his  nomination  to  this  ofiSce,  we  find  him  rec<»rding 
in  his  Diary,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had 
signified  to  him  the  King's  resolution,  that,  iq  the 
event  of  Archbishop  Abbot's  decease,  who  w^  at 
this  tin^e  very  infirm,  he  should  he  removed  tp  the 
See  of  Canterbury  ^ 

We  are  now  to  observe  the  effects  of  these  in- 
structions on  the  people,  as  connected  with  the 
clergy.  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy  we^e  zeal- 
ous in  opposing  the  enen^ies  of  the  Church;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Robert  Sibthorpe,  vicfr  pf  Brackl^y> 
Northamptonshire.    But  among  those  who  resisted 

^  Difffyy  p«  96.  Breyia^  hy  Vrymief  p..9t  Jt  appears  firpm 
the  I>i9^»  p.  9^9  ^7*  «|d  9?y)in»  p.  I^S,  that  ftamthe  )Mgi|ir 
ning  of  James*  reig^,  th^aovereign  nevex  attended  prayera  in 
the  chapel-royal,  but  wheneyer  he  appeared,  the  anthem  was 
begun,  and  the  preacher  entered  the  pidpit.  Laud,  how- 
ever, who  rightly  diougfat,  that  the  sermon,  being  a  mere  human 
conpositm  emd  w  part  .^  poUio  worship,  .waa^f  the  Meiy^ 
least  .foaaoqii^npe,  as  Xt^  r^y  is, ,  ^reconoqiended*  tfi  hi| .  Mig^syty 
to  atfeepd  prayers,  of ,  at  least,  whenever  he  ei^tered.  the  eh9pel, 
that  the  officiating  priest  might  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  service 
without  interruption.  "  The  most  religious  King,"  says  he»  in 
his  pious  notation,  *'  not  only  assented  to  this  r^uest,  bat  also 
gave  me  thanks.  This  had  not  bimi  )iither|o  doo^^  ficmfi  tlie 
beginning  of  James'  rei^A  to  thi^  dfj.  Noyr,  thanks  be  to 
God,  it  obtaineth#"    Collier's  Eccles.  History,  vol.  iL  p.  740. 
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the  loan  was  Dn  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who, 
since  his  disgrace  At  Court,  had  heen  indefatigable 
in  thwarting  his  former  friends,  and  seemed  to 
avenge  himself  by  openly  patronising  the  Puritans. 
Sibthorpe  and  Sir  John  Lamb  anticipating  the  dan- 
ger which  would  ^ise  from  the  laxity  of  that  prelate, 
represented  to  him  the  seditious  state  of  the  coun* 
try  in  his  diocese,  that  it  was  overrun  by  factious 
persons,  who  would  not  conform  to  the  Church,  but 
who  held  unlawful  &sts  and  meetings  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  religious  worship ;  that,  in  particular,  they 
held  one  fast  from  Vine  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night;  that  they  collected  money  without  autho- 
rity, and,  therefore,  they  desired  permission  to  take 
cognizance  of  them.     Williams,  however,  who  had 
not  forgotten  Laud's  opposition  to  him,  and  the 
decline  of  the  King^s  favour,  was  determined  to  take 
hip  own  way,  and  to  gratify  his  revenge  against  the 
Court,  by  encoura^^g  the  faction.    "  I  will  not 
proceed,'*  said  he,  *^  against  the  Puritans,  for  I  ex* 
pect  not  another  bishopric.    You  may  complain  of 
them>  ^  you  please,  at  the  Council;  but  I  am  under 
a  cloud  already,  and  have  the  Duke  of  Buckinghan^ 
for  my  enemy.     I  wish  not  to  excite  the  Puritans 
against  myself,  as  I  am  certain  they  will  eventually 
prevail.    Besides,  the  King,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
T^ign,  gaye  a  /declaration  in  favpur  of  the  Puritans, 
in  rei^y  to  a  petition  from  the  Lower  House/' 

When  Bishop  Williaifis  uttered  this  deplorable 
language,  in  which  there  was  so  much  of  the  am- 
bitious ecclesiastic,  and  so  little  of  the  Christian 

z  2 
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Bishop,  and^  above  all,  so  little  regard  for  the  Chnrch 
of  which  he  was  a  dignitary,  he  forgot,  or  pretended 
to  forget,  in  the  advantage  which  he  took  pf  the 
King*s  Declaration  at  Oxford,  that  it  chiefly  bore 
against  the  Popish  recusants,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Puritans,  being  at  the  opposite  extreme, 
were  not  permitted  to  pass  without  animadversion* 
But  his  conduct  was  unbecoming  his  rank  arid  situa- 
tion, and  we  evidently  discover  the  language  of  the 
discontented  and  disappointed  courtier^  who,  if  he 
had  been  otherwise  situated,  would  have  willingly 
aided  the  Church  to  repress  the  fSu^tion,  had  he 
conceived  that  his  own  interest  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced. He  expected,  he  said,  no  other  biskoprie; 
he  saw  that  the  Puritans  would  prevail;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  did  not  proceed  against  them,  he 
might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  temporali- 
ties. Such  was  doubtless  his  inference ;  but  he 
would  have  been  much  more  consistent  had  he  done 
his  duty,  and  nobly  resolved  to  fall  with  the  Church, 
if  it  was  destined  to  fall.  Dr.  Sibthorpe  and  Sir 
John  Lamb,  however,  still  pressed  him  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  schismatics ;  upon  which  he  asked 
them,  what  manner  of  people  they  were,  and  of 
what  condition.  *'  They  seem  to  the  world,'*  re- 
plied Sir  John  Lamb,  *'  to  be  such  as  would  not 
swear,  whore,  nor  drink ;  yet  can  they  lie,  cozen, 
apd  deceived     They  frequently  hear  two  sermons 

I  do  not  insert  this  language  as  if  it  were  literally  true, 
and,  although  there  were  nuuiy  instances  of  licentiousness,  it  must 
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a4ay9  repeat  the  same  again,  fast  all  day  long^  and 
pray/'  The  Bishop  then  demanded^  if  they  com- 
plied with  the  loan ;  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative^  he  denied  that  they  were  Puritans,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  proceed  against  them  ^  Sib- 
thorpe  then  told  him,  that  he  was  sorry  the  Church 
wag  so  ill  governed  ;  and  transmitting  these  hiCts 
to  the  Court,  an  information  was  laid  against  the 
Bishop  in  the  Star-Chamber,  for  which  he  was  after* 
wards  brought  into  trouble^. 

be  received  with  caution.  Generally  speaking,  little  can  be  said 
against  the  Puritans  on  that  subject,  yet  there  were  many  m- 
stanoes  of  hypocrisy,  not  in  the  people  only,  but  in  the  leaders, 
and  their  extraordinary  pretensioiis  to  religicm  tended  very  much 
tp  make  them  feel  nothing  of  its  influence.  Religion,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  stated,  for  I  profess  myself  to  be  no  zealot  £br  ^vange* 
lism  in  the  present  use  of  the  word  evangelical,  does  not  consist 
in  any  peculiar  phraseology,  in  superior  pretensions  to  sanctity, 
or  in  noisy  parade  and  ostentation,  such  as  to  be  seen  in  toe 
many  meetings  of  the  day,  in  (alas  !)  and  out  of  the  Churchy 
bat  it  consists  in  the  quiet  and  unobstrusive  devotions  of  the 
heart,  it  is  modest  and  retiring,  doing  good^as  there  is  opportu-^ 
nity.  Whatever  might  be  the  practice  of  the  Puritans,  it  is  not 
my  business  to  inquire  ;  our  present  concern  is  with  their  prin" 
cipies, 

'  This  reas<ming  of  the  Bishop  was  absurd.  He  concluded 
that  because  a  man  complied  with  the  loan  he  was  no  Puritan. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  the  Papists  complied,  and  many  of 
them  did  so,  they  mere  not  Papists,  Some  of  the  Puritans,  or 
Calvinists„were  well  affected  towards  the  King,  and  Sibthorpe 
wanted  the  Bishop  to  proceed  against  them,  not  in  a  civile  but 
in  an  ecclesiastical  manner,  as  enemies  to  the  Chiurch,  which 
diey  undoubtedly  were.  * 

'  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  420,  421.     About  this  time  Laud  haa 
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The  clergy  who  were  well  affected  towards  the 
Church  acted  accorduig  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Court,  and  explained  to  the  people  the  King's  pecu-- 
liar  situation,  for  which  they  have  been  ignorantly 
charged  with  preaching  the  famous  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  But  the  two  preachers  whose  ser- 
mons  excited  the  greatest  interest»  were  Dr.  Robert 
Sibthorpe,  the  vicar  of  Brackley,  as  aforesmd,  and 
Dr.  Roger  Manwaring,  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains, 
and  Rector  of  St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields,  At  the  Lmit 
Assizes,  held  at  Northampton,  Feb.  22,  1626,  Dr. 
Sibthorpe  preached  a  discourse  from  Rom.  xiii.  7. 
*'  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  f  and  the  pur- 
port of  that  sermon  was,  '^  to  justify  the  lawfulness 
of  the  general  loan,  and  of  the  King's  imposing  taxes 
by  his  own  royal  power,  without  consent  of 


entered  in  his  Diary  a  dream.  '*  Sunday,  January  1 4,  towards 
morning,  I  dreamed  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  came,  I  knew  not 
whither^  with  iron  chains,  but  returning  loosed  from  thexn,  leaped 
on  horseback,  went  away,  neither  could  I  overtake  him."  Rush- 
worth  interprets  this  dream  as  signifying  the  release  of  the  Bishop 
from  his  confinement,  his  advancement  to  the  See  of  York,  and 
Laud's  own  confinement  and  subsequent  trials.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  interpret  a  dream  after  the  person's  death,  and  to 
fasten  it  on  any  action  of  the  person  which  may  be  con- 
venient. Certainly,  Laud's  dispute  with  WiUiams  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  upon  his  mind,  as  appears  from  various 
parts  of  his  Diary.  Mr.  Hallam  chooses  to  look  upon  these 
notations  of  dreams,  &c.  as  weaknesses,  (Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England,  4to.  vol.  ii.)  but,  with  all  due  respect  for  Mr. 
H.'s  authority,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  them  in  a  very  dif- 
fisrent  light. 
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ment ;  and  to  prove  that  the  people^  in  point  of 
conscience  and  of  religion^  ought  cheerfolly  to  sub- 
tint  to  such  loans  and  taxes  without  any  opposi- 
tion K'*  These  singular,  and  it  must  not  be  denied^ 
unconstitutional  propositions,  which  in  their  princi- 
ples are  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  he 
endcOToured  to  illustrate  by  a  variety  of  scriptural 
arguments.  Referring  to  the  aspect  of  the  times, 
he  thus  addressed  his  auditors :  ^'  Seriously  consi- 
der how,  as  Jeroboam  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
breach  between  Rehoboam  Und  his  subjects  to 
bring  idolatry  into  Israel,  so  the  Papists  lie  in  wait 
if  Ihey  could  find  a  breach  between  our  sovereign 
and  his  subjects,  which  the  Lord  forbid,  to  intro- 
duce their  superstition  into  England.  I  speak  no 
more  'than  what  I  hav6  heAlvd  from  themselves, 
whilst  I  have  observed  their  frowardness  to  offer 
double  according  to  an  act  of  Parliament,  so  pro- 
viding, yea,  to  profess,  that  they  would  depart  mth 
the  half  of  their  goods.  ■  And  how  or  why  can  this 
froWardness  be  on  them,  but  in  the  hope  to  cast  thd 
Imputation  of  frowardness  upon  us,  and  so  to  them 
(that  which  the  Jesuit  will  not  suffer  them  to  be) 
loving  and  loyal  subjects  ?" 

These  remarks  are  ambiguous  enough,  yet,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  general  argument,  they  are  in- 
disputable. The  Papists  were  on  the  watch,  and 
not  without  hope,  that  if  any  dispute  should  arise, 
they  would  be  able  to  re-establish  their  power.    The 

'  Heylin,  p.  158. 
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insolence  of  the  French  domestics  Mrho  ccmiposed  the 
Queen's  household  was  well  known^  and  though 
they  enjoyed  not  the  royal  favour,  nay,  though 
Charles,  while  he  was  disputing  with  his  own  sub- 
jects, was  secretly  encouraging  the  French  Hugo* 
nots,  the  Puritans  of  France,  they  still  conducted 
themselves  as  if  secure  of  protection.  But  we  must 
observe  another  part  of  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  sermon;  In 
one  place  he  asserts,  that  because  the  Prince,  who 
is  the  head,  chooses  his  court  and  council,  it  is 
therefore  his  duty  to  enact  and  to  direct  laws. 
This  he  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  Eccles.  viii.  3,  4.  In  another  place  he 
observes,  *'  If  Princes  command  any  thing  which 
subjects  may  hot  perform,  because  it  is  against  the 
laws  of  God,  or  nature,  or  impossible,  yet  subjects 
are  bound  to  undergo  the  punishment,  without 
either  resisting,  railing,  or  reviling,  and  so  yield  a 
passive  obedience  where  they  cannot  exhibit  an 
active  one.  I  know  of  no  other  case  but  one  of 
those  three^  wherein  a  subject  can  excuse  himself 
with  passive  obedience :  but  in  all  other  he  is  bound 
to  active  obedience  ^'* 

Dr.  Manwaring,  however,  went  farther  than  Dr. 
Sibthorpe.  In  two  sermons  which  he  preached, 
one  before  the  King  at  Oatlands,  and  another  to  his 
own  parishioners,  he  insisted,  "  that  the  King  is 
not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm  concern- 

'  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  422,   423,     Collier's 
Becks.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  740. 
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ing  the  subject's  rights  and  liberties^  but  that  his 
royal  will  and  command  in  imposing  loans  and 
taxes^  though  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
ought  to  be  obeyed^  at  the  hazard  of  eternal  salva- 
tion ;  that  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  this 
loan,  transgressed   against  the  law  of  God^  the 
King  s  supreme  authority,  and  were  guilty  of  im- 
piety, disloyalty,  and  rebellion ;  that  the  authority 
of  Parliament  is  not  necessary  for  the  raising  of  such 
supplies,  and  that  the  slow  proceedings  of  such 
great  assemblies  were  not  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  state,  but  would  rather  produce  impediments 
td  the  great  designs  of  Princes  ^'' 
•    While  I  verily  believe  those  preachers  did  not  in- 
tend what  they  said  to  the  full  extent,  while  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  were  aw^e  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  opinions  they  set  forth,  as  subversive 
of  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and 
while  I  am  convinced  that  they  so  preached  from 
the  best  of  motives,  namely,  out  of  respect  to,  and 
regard  for,  their  sovereign,  and  as  mainly  endea- 
vouring to  counteract  the  seditious  principles  which 
had  been  disseminated  throughout  the  nation;  it 
must  be  admitted,  without  all  doubt,  that  this  was 
^  extravagant  divinity,"  as  Collier  justly  terms  it, 
^  subversive   of  the   constitution,  and   preaching 
directly  against  the  statute-book  ;'*  and  "  were  it 
pursued  through  all  its  consequences,  would  make 

*  Rushworth,  ut  sup,  p.  424.    Collier,  ut  sup.  p.  743.  Neal, 
vol.  ii.  p.  174,  175. 
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Magna  Charta^  and  the  other  laws,  for*  securing 
property,  signify  little. "  These  were  themes,  as 
Lord  Clarendon  well  remarks,  very  unfit  for  the 
place,  and  scandalous  for  the  persons  who  set  them 
forth,  seeing  that  they  *'  presumed  to  determine 
matters  unconnected  with  their  profession,  and,  tfi 
crdine  ad  spiritualia,  gave  unto  Caesar  that  whidi 
did  not  belong  to  him.**  It  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  define  with  exactness  the  royal  power»  inasmuch 
as  a  King  without  power,  and  entirdy  under  the 
control  of  popular  laws  and  popular  assemblies,-  is 
no  King,  and  without  any  prerogative  at  al>i  in 
which  situation  were  he  placed,  as  undoubfiediy 
Charles  I.  was,  there  would  be  no  barrier  to  the 
insolenoe  of  subjects.  I  mean  not  to  comprehend 
imder  this  remark  the  nobles  of  the  land,  who  with 
the  private  men  of  ra^k  and  fortune,  are  the 
strength  of  a  populous  nation,  inasmuch  as  the  im 
ferior  orders  are  dependent  on  them  for  s\ipport« 
And  it  is- difficult,  if  not  impossibfe>  to.  say  when 
subjects  may  rise  in  refaeiUon  against  their  So?e^ 
reign,  and  yet  preserve  their  virtue  and  integrity ; 
for  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
more  especially  among  those  who,  the  general  po^ 
polation  of  a  Itiationj  seldom  or  never  reason  from 
eause  to  effect,  that  were  such  opinbns  to  be  disse^ 
minated,  or,  in  their  dissemination^  were  they  not  io 
be  restrained  by  the  salutary  arm  of  power>  a 
tyranny  would  be  established  as  intolerant  as  ever 
?»s  exercised  by  the  most. despotic  sovereign.  But 
while  those  men  ought  most  especially  to  beware 
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til^lio  allure  |the  wrong-thmking,  and  deceive  t]i6 
unthiMking,  by  the  pleasing  theme  of  liberty^  there* 
by  filling  them  with  turgid  and  fellacious  hopes,  and 
exalting  every  mechanic  and  village  politician  iatp 
a  judge  over  his  superiors,  it  must  unquestionably 
be  admitted,  that  if,  when  men  are  required  by  their 
rul^  to  do  things  which  are  against  "  the  lawi  of 
God  or  nature,"  they  must  **  undergo  punishment 
for  not  doing  them,  without  either  resisting,*  Tailings 
or  reviling,  and  so  yield  a  passive  obedience  where 
they  cannot  yield  an  active  ane,**  and  that,  too, 
under  the  *'  penalty  of  eternal  damnation  f  and-  tf 
the  King  is  not  bound,  according  tp  Dr.  Manwaring^ 
'ffto  preserve  the  subjects  in  their  legal  rights  and 
liberties,"  where  is  the  security  of  the  subject,  where 
the  saCredness,  if  I  may  so  speak  of  his^  property-r^-^ 
of  property  which  he  may  have  truly  acquired  by 
the  *'  sweat  of  his  brow/*  where,  in  short,  is  there 
protection  for  any  of  those  endearing  relations  which 
exist  between  man  and  man;  where  is  there  proteo* 
tionfor  life  itself?  It^  was  w,  certainly,  in  a  degrte^ 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  the  notions  of  those*  two 
clergymen,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  English 
monarchy,  before  the  pusillanimous  John  of  Anjou 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  Doomsday  Book  is  a  suffi-» 
cient  attestation  of  the  iron  sway  of  the  sceptre  by 
William  the  Conqueror.     But  the  irrevocable  char- 
ter of  English  liberty,  which  John  was  compellcki  to 
sign  by  the  illustrious  nobles  of  England,  who  diiif^ 
dained  to  resign  the  land  of  their  fathers  to  abjeet-^ 
ness,  and  who  q>umed  at  the  idea  of  selling  thdhr 
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birthright^  estahlished  English  liberty  an  a  sure  Bud 
certain  vantage-ground,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
dislodged  unless  a  second  Puritan  rebellion,  the  re- 
.  suit  of  crafty  sedition,  discontentment,  and  religious 
fismaticism,  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  bury  the 
charter  of  Uberty  beneath  its  mighty  ruins,  which 
will  support  the  tyranny  of  a  second  usurpation. 
And  I  would  here  assert  my  conviction,  in  thus 
commenting  on  the  dangerous  and  imprudent  opi^ 
nions  of  those  clergymen,  tliat  it  is  not  among  the 
populace  of  the  nation,  or  the  people,  if  it  wiUmako 
me  better  understood,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
.«  defenders  and  the  champions  of  liberty ;  but  if  that 
period  should  arrive,  when  the  reigning  monarch  shall 
attempt  to  crush  the  charter  of  out  rights,  it  is  first 
to  England's  peers  and  barons  that  we  must  look, 
who  \i^ill  not  hesitate  to  imitate  their  illustrious  an- 
cestors ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Clmrchf 
who  will  not  fail  to  follow  the  example  of  those  their 
venerable  predecessors,  whose  conduct  was  more 
beneficial  than  all  the  pretended  preservation  of 
rights  and  liberties  by  the  Puritan  faction ;  those 
noble  prelates,  for  whom  were  offered  the  united 
prayers  of  England,  who  received  the  deserved  con- 
gratulations of  their  countrymen,  and  taught  the 
yinadvised  son  of  Charles  I.  that  Popery  in  England 
htd  feUen,  never,  we  trust,  to  rise  again* 

Dr.  Sibthorpe's  attempt  to  illustrate  the  chief 
magistrate's  unlimited  power  from  the. Old  Testa- 
ment, must  not  be  admitted ;  because  the  Jewish 

remment  was  widely  different  from  the  English ; 
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ia  the  lan^^uagcof  the;  Church  historiatn^  *'  to  ai'gud 
from  Palestine  to  England,  and  make  the  JeM^kh 
Gonst^tion  a  standard  for  all  other  goyemments, 
k  slender  reasoning,  and  shews  that  the  preacher 
was  Tery  defective  either  in  his  honesty  or  his  under^ 
standing.'^  By  this  illustration  he,  in  fact>  fell  into 
the .  great  errcnr  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and 
the  English  Puritans,  who  made  the  examples  of 
Old  Testament  history  their  models ;  who  were  ac- 
customed to  preach  from  those  portions  of  it,  which, 
thiey  well  knew,  would  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people 
by  their  scriptural  allusions,  and  who  were  suffi- 
ciently active  in  finding  authority  for  all  that  they 
said  and  did,  in  the  historical  characters  of  the  Jew-* 
irfi  Scriptures  *.  Whereas,  the  Old  Testament  polf- 
tkral  economy  has  no  bearing  on  us  at  all ;  many  of 
the  actions  of  the  persons  recorded  therein  we  dare 
not  imitate  or  adduce  as  authorities ;  its  constitu-* 
tion  cannot  with  equal  facility  be  appreciated  by  us, 
who  live  in  another  age,  and  under  another  dispen^ 
sation ;  and,  in  short,  many  of  the  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  like  some  of  those  of  the  New,  espe- 
cially in  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  holy  apostles 
is  concerned,  in  their  intercourse  with  heathen  na- 
tions while  planting  the  Christian  Church,  are  not 
Applicable  to  us  at  all,  and  are  delivered  not  for  our 
example,  but  for  our  instruction  and  edification. 

'  GoodaD*s  Queen  Mary,  12mo.  vol.  i.  p.  247 — 250,  where 
the  reader  will  find  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Scottish  Reformers. 
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k  was,  in  short,  this  verjr  spirit  kJI prttabt  nkerpre-^ 
talkm.  di  l^e  Scriptures,  which  ou^t  at  all' times  to 
bd  avoided,  thatt  set  no  liihifs  to  the  reHgions  no* 
tiens  of  the  Paritiaiis,  and  prompted  the  fimatics  of 
the  Commonweakhy  as  it  is  called,  to  change  that 
petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ''Thy  kingdom  come," 
to  a  phraseology  more  agreeable  to  their  entha« 
siasm,  and,  therefore,  they  rendered  it,  ^Tfay  com^ 
fmmwealthiome  ^" 

'  The  above  b  a  true  anecdote  of  English  Puritanism,  and 
luckily  there  is  one  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Many  English  Bibles  were  printed  in  1640,  at  Amsterdam 
and  EdM>urgh,  (HoUimd  and  Scotland  were  the  same,  then,  in 
rdiglon)  impoittdinto  Engla^d^  printed  on  wretdied  paperi  aad 
wM  at  low.  pricesi  *'  littfe  nufgrn*"  aaya  iFulkr,imo8t'  hflppOy» 
**  y^t  greater  thau  the  JCBie  of  the  0Qrze€tor»  many  most  abomi- 
nable errata  being  passed  therein."  He  gives  one  instance,  in 
the  Scotch  new  version^  Jer.  iv«  17.  Speaking  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Judah,  instead  of  i*  because  Ae  hatfai  been 
r^Ukmt  against  me,  saiih  the  Lord/'  ki  the  Bible  prmted  at 
Edinbnrglv  ^6S7i  the  Scots  thought  proper  to  render  it;  ^  be- 
cause she  hath  been  reUgious  against  me>  aaith^the  Lord*" 
This  was  during  the  monarchy,  but  they  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  a  rebellious  commonwealth,  that  glorious  consummation 
they  hail  in  prospect.  *'  Many  complaints,"  says  Fuller,  *'  were 
made,  espeeiAlly  by  the  Company  of  Stationers,  against  diese 
fiil^  printed  .Bibles,  aiguiag  gteat,  advantage  to  the  Papists^ 
but  nothii^  was  therein  effected.  For  at  this  juncture  of  time 
came  in  the  Scotch  army,  and  invaded  the  northern  parts  of 
England.  What  secret  solicitations  invited  them  hither,  it  is 
not  my  province  to  inquire.  Many  beheld  them  as  the  only 
pfaysidans  of  the  distempered' state,  uid  believed  that  they  gave 
not  their  patient  a  v^t  on  pure  charity,  but  havii^  either  re- 
ceived or  being  well  promised  their  fee  hither."  Fuller's  Church 
History,  book  xi.  p.  171, 172. 
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To  discuss  Dr.  Manwaring*s  assertions^  after  say* 
ii)g  so  muchy  would  be  needless,  as  the:  perusal  of 
tbem  is  their  own  refutation.  But  let  us  see  wjiat 
oap.  be  said  in  justificotion  of  the  motives  of  those 
dexgymen ;  that  being  the  only  certain  standard.  I 
have  ahready  dwelt  on  the  necessities  of  the  King>  on 
the  conduct  of  the  two  Parliaments,  and  the  King's 
peculiar  situation  with  foreign  powers,  Now>  though 
the  Puritan  historian  calls  Dr.  Sibthoi^  *'  a  man  of 
mean  parts,  but  of  sordid  ambition/'  and  though 
Manwaring  was  in  his  opinion  little  better,  migtit 
not.  their  assertions  arise  from  the  nature  of  their 
education,  and  from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  po-* 
l«tician^  7  For,  in  every  case,  the  dominatioa  of  the 
nmltitiide  cughfr  to  be  restrained ;  but,  if  we  are  to 
hitter  ik  tyrant,  (I  use  the  word  in  its  original  sense, 
not  in  its  present  acceptation)*  rather  let  us  have 
one  than  hundreds  :  let  us  have  one  whose  princely 
bijcth  and  education  will  command  respect,  and  to 
whom  there  is  even  a  satisfaction  in  yielding,  than 
a  liumber  of  daring  and  upstart  demagogues,  who, 
using  the  word  liberty,  and  yet,  unable  to  define  it, 
choose  to  scoff  at  noble  birth,  because  they  them- 
selves are  too  basely  born.  Severe,  indeed,  is  the 
rule  of  such  political  philosophers.  But,  if  even 
the  appearance  of  grandeur,  not  to  say  royalty,  in 
distress  and  misfortune  will  at  times  move  the  heart 
of  the  sturdiest  republican,  much  more  will  it  open 
rate  on  those  who  love  their  Sovereign,  even  though 
they  may  be  inclined  to  assign  him  a  greater  power 
than  the  constitution  warrants.     The  loyal  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Church  of  England^  in  that  age  of  en- 
thusiasm^ dreaded  the  predominance  of  the  rabble^ 
as  will,  indeed,  every  well-wisher  to  his  country  at 
any  period ;  it  was,  therefore,  their  wish  to  restrain 
this  dangerous  fermentation  of  sedition,  and  if  those 
two  clergymen  went  to  extremes  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Puritans  were  not  one  whit  behind  them  on  the 
other.  They  were,  moreover,  scholars,  and  they 
needed  not  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
popular  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  of 
those  tiimultary  mobs  who  often  besieged  the  senate- 
house  of  Rome,  silenced  the  most  eloquent  orators, 
dismayed  the  bravest  warriors,  and  made  the  mo- 
mentary expression  of  their  excited  passions  the 
rule  and  decision  of  the  law  ^  But  this  was  not 
all ;  much  higher  authority  could  they  quote  for  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  even  in  Christian  times, 
and  by  Christian  men.  For,  setting  aside  the  doc- 
trine of  forbearance,  which  the  divine  Saviour  in- 
culcated»  and  those  maxims  of  civil  obedience  even 
to  Pagan  princes,  and  in  reality  tjrrants,  which  his 
holy  apostle  St  Paul  enforced,  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians practised  passive  obedience  to  the  very  letter, 
and  were  of  opinion,  as  the  Canon  of  our  Church 
expresses  it,  that  subjects  ought  not  to  take  arms 
against  their  Kings y  offensive  or  defensive,  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  not  even  for  religion, 
which,  of  all  things,  is  the  most  important  and  mo- 


'  Livy»  lib*  xxiii.  Cicero,  Oratio  pro  Milone.  i.    Tacit.  Vita 
Agric  SaUiist.  Cat.  BeU.  xlviii. 
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mentous  to  maa.  It  would  be  needless,  to  mentioa 
here  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  they  en- 
dured ;  that  they  became  the  ridicule  of  the  Greeks, 
renowned  for  their  worldly  wisdom ;  that  they  became 
the  prey  of  wild  beastSj  and  the  impious  sport  of 
men  whose  natures  were  not  far  removed  from  that 
of  beasts,  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres ;  that  they 
endured  deaths  which  make  humanity  shudder,  with 
the  most  magnanimous  fortitude  and  devotion.  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  often-repeated  testimony,  that 
they  were  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies, 
serving  under  Pagan  commanders,  and  that  an  in- 
istance  of  rebelUon  by  them  is  utterly  uxiknown.  The 
Christian  Fathers  are  clear  upon  the  subject  of  non- 
resistance,  and  religiously  inculcated  it,  though,  if 
any  drcumstances  could  warrant  the  contrary,  their- 
own  were  not  the  most  favourable.  So  are  the 
ancient  philosophers.  Tacitus  declares,  that  good 
Emperors  are  to  be  wished  for ;  but  that,  whatever 
they  be,  they  are  to  receive  submission*.  Seneca 
was  of  the  same  opinion  ^ ;  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  no  mean  patriot,  expressly  asserts,  that  no 
force  is  to  be  offered  against  a  man's  parents^  or  his 
country^  and  therefore,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
not  against  his  Prince,  who  is  pater  patrue,  the 
father  of  his  country '.     Aristotle,  as  quoted  by  the 

'  Tacit.  Hist.  Lib.  iv. 

*  Seneca,   Epist.  Ixxxiii.    **  Boni  expetendi,    qualescunque 
tolerandi." 

*  **  Nee  patri,    nee  patriae   vim  offerri  oportere."     Epist. 
Fam.  9.  lib.  i. 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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learned  Grotius  ^  laid  it  down  as  an  asom,  that 
though  the  magistrate  offered  violence^  no  violence 
was  to  be  used  in  return^  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  unlawM  to  resist;  and  Plutarch  denounces 
those  who  dare  to  offer  violence  to  the  person  of  a 
King  *.  Sallust  says,  that  what  the  people  cannot 
do  with  impunity,  the  King  can  do,  as  belonging 
to  his  office.  To  the  same  purpose,  also^  many 
more  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  ^  among 

'  **  Apud  Sallustium  est,"  says  the  learned  Grotius,  ''  /m- 
pune  ^[tM  visfaceref  id  est  regem  esse.  Hinc,  ubique  majestas 
id  est  dignitas,  sive  populi,  sive  unius  qui  suimno  fungitur  im* 
perio,  tot  legibus,  tot  poenis  defenditur  quae  constare  non  potest 
81  maneat  resistendi  Ucentia.  Miles  qui  castigare  volenti  se 
centurioni  resisteret,  si  vitam  tenuit,  militiam  mutat;  si  ex 
industria  fr^t,  vel  manum  centurioni  intulit,  capite  punitur. 
£t  apud  Aristotelem  est,  £1  dpy^v  i^iav  eirdraiBy  oh  Sei  hvri- 
irXi^y^Kai,  ^t  fnagistratwn  gerens  aliquem  verberavity  ipse  rever- 
herandut  non  est."  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  lib.  L  cap. 
iv.  n.  £•     Amsterdam  edit.  1651. 

'  **  Nee  fas  nee  licitum  Regis  corpori  manus  inferre."  Plut. 
in  Vita  Agidis  et  Qeomenis. 

'  Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted,  both  from  the 
same  writers  and  from  others,  namely,  Livy,  Virgil,  Terence, 
&c. ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  Thucydides,  Xenophon  (Memo- 
rabilia), Plato,  &c.  Tacitus  has  a  yet  stronger  remark— 
**  Principi  summum  renmi  arbitrium  Dii  dederunt,  subdids 
obsequii  gloria  relicta  est ;"  and  also,  **  Indigna  digna  habenda 
sunt  rex  quae  &cit."  And  Seneca,  moreover,  "  £quum  atque 
iniquum  regis  imperium  feras,"  which  two  lines,  says  Grotius, 
(ut  sup.)  are  taken  from  the  verse  of  Sophocles : 

*AXX'  hy  wdXic  miiffeu,  rov  ii  ^pil  Kkueiy,   . 
Kal  (Tfiucpd  ral  ^Ixaia  rac  rayayria. 
He  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  correct  and  complete  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  will  do  well  to  consult  and  to  study  Grotius  De  Jure 
BeUi  et  Pacis. 
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whom,  let  it  be  observed,  and  especially  the  latter, 
existed  that  popular  form  of  government,  which  the 
modem  advocates  of  liberalism,  who  dogmatically 
set  forth  the  fallacious  adage,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God,  so  much  admire,  but 
which  they  most  assuredlydo  not  understand;  other- 
wise the  republicanism  of  Greece  and  Rome  would 
never  have  been  cited  as  affording  examples  of 
liberty  and  public  opinion,  because  they  afford  no 
speciihens  of  these  at  all,  and  because  the  people 
were  actuaUy  more  fettered  by  the  predominance  of 
the  rabble,  than  they  would  have  been  under  the 
most  complete  despotism  ^ 

*  I  may  refer  to  a  jusdy  popular  and  learned  work,  recently 
published^  respecting  the  state  of  public  opinion  among  the  an- 
cients. In  the  treatise  **  On  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present 
State  of  Public  Ojnnion,"  by  W,  A.  Mackinnon,  Esq.  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  afford  specimens  of 
firee  and  unrestrained  public  opinion,  is  refuted  by  some  very 
convincing  propositions.  *^  The  resolves  of  the  ancients  in  these 
republics,"  observes  Mr»  M.,  **  seem  often  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  popular  clamour,  which  was  more  likely  to  be  found 
among  them  than  public  opinion,"  (p.  19,  20.)  I  go  fiirther» 
however,  than  Mr.  M. ;  for  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I 
presume  to  identify  niy  own  opinions  with  his  in  these  pages,  as 
that,  perhaps,  might  be  deemed  by  the  admirers  of  his  excellent 
treatise  no  compliment :  and  I  am  disposed  to  question,  whether 
there  was  any  thing  ever  **  resembling  public  opinion,"  at  any 
time  in  existence  in  those  republics,  always  excepting  the  philo- 
sophers, who,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  text,  were  too  oft^i  awed 
into  submission.  For  a  few  proofs  of  thid,  see  Xenoph.  Mem.  1 . 
Laertius,  ii.  §  98 — 102.  Anton,  et  Maxim.  Serm.  S7.  Athen. 
lib.  X.  p.  422.  Mr.  M.  has  himself  stated  the  cause — ^they 
wanted  **  proper  religious  feeling :"  in  other  words,  their  theo- 
logy was  wretched. 

A  a  2 
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And  here  I  would  remark,  for  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  important  subject  Ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  lightly,  that  though  the  defenders  of  the  royal 
power,  as  independent  in  itself,  are  often  abused  by 
their  opponents  for  holding  an  alleged  maxim,  that 
"  the  King  can  do  no  wrong/'  which  maxim  the  libe- 
ralists  do  most  grievously  pervert  and  misunder- 
stand ;  yet  they  ought  to  be  silent  altogether  on  the 
subject,  because,  even  granting  for  amoment  that  the 
maxim  is  absurd,  they  themselves  bold  one  much 
more  ridiculous,  namely,  the  one  above  quoted,  that 
''  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.**  This 
dogma,  so  unphilosophical  and  untrue,  not  to  say, 
subversive  of  civil  government,  and  unworthy  of 
him  who  pretends  to  the  dignity  of  a  statesman,  is 
continually  brought  forth  to  public  view  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  what  is  termed  moderation,  or,  as  they 
term  themselves,  the  defenders  of  the  people ;  and 
no  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of  the 
present  day  can  be  ignorant  of  the  absurdities  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  If  we  are  to  believe  them, 
the  people,  the  prqfanum  vulgus,  are  every  thing ; 
the  King  and  the  nobles  of  the  nation  are  dependent 
on  them  for  support,  and  therefore,  in  their  own  rank^ 
nothing*  Instruct  the  people,  they  continually  ex- 
claim, that  is,  in  their  language,  do  not  make  them 
religious  or  good  men ;  do  not  initiate  them  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  (the  most  momentous  of 
all  human  concerns),  these  are  too  paltry,  and  pue- 
rile, and  unserviceable ;  but  make  them  philoso- 
phers, write  treatises  of  useful  knowledge  for  them, 
explain  to  them  the  principles  of  science,  and  then 
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they  will  be  happy :  we  shall  have  a  nation  of  phi- 
losophers and  legislators.  Now^  who  does  not  see 
the  folly  and  absurdity^  not  to  soy,  impiety^  of  this 
bombast  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  it  will  be  at* 
tended  with  the  very  worst  consequences ;  that  it 
will  engender  a  spirit  of  discontent  among  the  lower*, 
classes  at  their  condition,  and  that  the  merest  fool 
will  think  himself  perfectly  qualified  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  his  superiors  ?  I  admire  not  the  blis^  of 
ignorance,  but  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Have  not  the  wisest  of  men, — men 
of  the  greatest  genius  and  profound  research,  spent 
long  and  laborious  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  one  single 
branch  of  science,  and  yet  left  it  comparatively  im- 
perfect, and  at  last  have  been  compelled  to  exclaim, 
with  the  great  master  of  antiquity,  that  at  best  they  * 
knew  nothing  ? 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  clergy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  defended  the  government  have 
the  general  authority  of  antiquity  in  their  favour, 
and  we  shall  soon  see,  that  they  were  not  without 
the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  primitive  Church. 
By  the  law  of  nature,  indeed,  as  Grotius  has  ob- 
served, men,  as  individuals,  have  a  right  to  resist 
injuries  inflicted  by  their  neighbours  ;  but  that  dif- 
fers widely  from  resisting  the  commands  of  govern- 
ment ^     And,  therefore,  I  here  observe,  that  had 

*  "  Et  naturaliter  quidem,"  says  Grotius,  "  omnes  ad  arcendam 
a  se  injuriam  jus  habent  resistendi,  ut  supra  diximus.  Sed 
civili  societate  ad  tuendam  tranquillitatem  instituta,  statim 
civitati  jus  quoddam  majus  in  nos  et  nostra  nascitur,  quatenus 
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there  been  no  Magna  Charta  in  this  country,  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  when  preached,  was 
not  an  outrage  on  the  subject's  natural  rights.  That 
very  doctrine,  which  excites  the  wrath  of  those  who 
affect  to  sneer  at  legitimacy,  is  laid  down  in  the 
Je^h  Scriptures,  if  it  be  allowable  to  refer  to  them ; 
but,  more  particularly,  it  is  laid  down  by  the  wisest 
men  of  antiquity,  even  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves no  mean  patriots  ^  To  come,  then,  to  the 
primitive  Church,  the  members  of  which  endured 
hardships  of  every  kind,  and  were,  in  very  truth, 
the  sport  of  their  pagan  rulers,  we  have  the  doo 


ad  finem  ilium  id  necessarium  est.  Potest  igitur  civitas  jus 
illud  resistendi  promiscuum  publicse  pacis  et  ordinis  causa 
prohibere.  Et  quin  voluerit,  dubitandum  non  est,  cum  aliter 
non  posset  finem  suum  consequi.  Nam  si  maneat  promiscuum 
illud  resistendi  jus,  non  jam  civitas  erit,  sed  dissodata  multi- 
tudo."     Grotius,  De  Jure,  ut  sup. 

*  Let  us  only  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  for 
example,  in  their  government.  It  is  said  that  Romulus  was 
a  despot,  but  arbitrary  measures  were  necessary  in  the  innuit 
state  of  Rome,  when  the  inhabitants  were  a  band  of  adventuren, 
who  had  no  ties  of  country  or  of  kindred  to  unite  them  toge- 
ther. The  age,  moreover,  was  early  in  the  history  of  improve- 
ment. But  no  sooner  had  the  Romans  overthrown  the  royal 
power,  than  they  were  doomed  to  the  tyranny  of  republicanism, 
and  hence  they  continually  changed  their  government,  till  Au- 
gustus assumed  the  imperial  purple.  Before  that  illustrious 
statesman,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  no  less  illustrious  rela- 
tive, Julius  CsBsar,  firmly  united  the  empire  in  his  own  person 
as  its  head,  and  deprived  the  Senate  of  all  opportunities  for 
&ction,  what  a  melancholy  history  have  we  of  Roman  turbu- 
lence and  avidity  for  new  governments  f 
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trine  of  non-resistance  clearly  set  forth  by  Tertul- 
lian^ :  and^  in  another  place^  speaking  of  certain 
insurrections  incited  by  Cassius,  Niger^  and  Albi- 
nus,  he  denies  that  any  Christians  were  concerned  in 
them^  because  resistance  was  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion^  Constantine  the  Greats  although 
he  established  Christianity^  was  at  last  an  Arian^ 
and  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  orthodox 
Catholics,  as  is  proved  by  his  treatment  of  St. 
Athanasius.  An  insurrection  was  stimulated  by 
one  Magnentius^  not  on  religious  but  on  political 
grounds,  with  which  St.  Athanasius  was  charged. 
But  the  Father  refuted  the  calumny^  and  shewed 
that  it  was  against  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church  \  The  armies  of  Julian  the  Apostate  were 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Christians,  but  they 
rebelled  not,  nor  refused  him  obedience,  except 
when  he  commanded  them  to  worship  idols :  yet 
they"]obeyed  Julian  not  from  want  of  power,  for  at 
his  death  those  soldiers  exclaimed,  that  they  were  all 
Christians :  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  army  in 
those  days  was  the  great  strength  of  the  monarch, 
we  shall  at  once  see,  that,  had  Julian's  soldiers 
been  inclined,  they  could  easily  and  successfully  have 

*  Apol.  c.  87.  *  Tert.  ad  Scap.  c.  iL  §  2. 

•  Kparctrfif  ii  dXii^eia  irapd  trol,  koI  fi^  a^fic  vtrSyoiar  xard 
wderic  licK\T}<rlac  ycvecrOcoc,  wc  roiavra  povXevofjiiyiav  Kal  ypa- 
^rrtay  riav  XpitrriaviHy,  ical  fAaXitrra  tQv  iwitrKSirtay,  Su  Athan* 
Apolog.  ad  Constant.  Opera  studiosius  qu^m  antea  fuerunt, 
a  situ  vindicata,  &c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Accessit  prasterea  Operi  Erasmi 
Roterodami  Paraclesis.  fol.  Argent.  1522. 
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rebelled  ^  In  like  manner^  St.  Ambrose  declared 
to  Valentinian,  on  one  occasion^  that  the  Christians 
present  nothing  against  his  fwces  but  their  prayers 
and  tears ;  *'  These/'  said  that  holy  father^ ''  are  my 
weapons :"  and  yet  we  know  well^  that,  had  he  been 
inclined,  he  was  in  a  favourable  situation  to  excite 
an  insurrection.  "We  pray/"  said  he,  "O  Au- 
gustus, we  do  not  fight  ."  With  respect  to  defen- 
sive arms,  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  Fathers  are 
equally  clear  \  Bodinus,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
affirms,  that  resistance  must  not  be  offered  to,  nor 
arms  taken  against,  a  Prince,  even  if  he  were 
impious  and  wicked  ^ ;  and  the  illustrious  Grotius 

*  St.  Aug.  in  Psal.  124,  Opera  Omnia,  fbl.  10  torn.  Basle. 
1540-S.  Desid.  Erasmi.  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  a  Socrateylib.  iii. 
cap.  xxii. 

*  St.  Ambros.  in  Orat  Colloc  inter  Epistolas  xxxii.  et  xxxiiu 
Basle  edit.  15S8. 

'  St.  Cyprian.  Epist.  ad  Demet.  *•'  Inde  est  .enim,  quod 
nemo  nostrum,  quando  apprehenditur,  reluctatur,  nee  adversus 
injustam  violentiam  vestram,  quamvis  nimins  et  copiomiti 
noster  fit  populus,  ulciscitur."  Lactantius,  De  Divinis  Instt- 
tutionibus,  lib.  v.  c.  xxii.  St.  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib. 
xxii.  c.  6.  edit,  per  Joan.  Ludov.  Viven.  fol.  Bas.  1522,atque, 
fait  Francois  par  Gent.  Hervet,  et  enrichy  de  plusieurs  Anno- 
tations, par  Fran9.  de  Belle-Forest,  fol.  Par.  1570. 

*  Vide  Jean  Bodin.  Les  Six  lavres  de  la  Republiqiie»  fi>L 
Lyon.  1580,  et Lat.  "  Nee  singulis  civibus,  nee  uniyersis  finest 
summi  prindpis  vitam  fiunam  aut  fortunas  in  discrimen  vocaie,  et 
si  omnium  scelerum,  &c.  De  Repub.  ab  autore  redditi,  fi>L  Lug. 
1586,  c.  y.  p.  210,  211,  212.  Selecta  de  Vita  et  Scriptia  Jo. 
Bodini,  a  Jo.  Hen.  Scblegel,  4to.  1715.  et  Dissertatio  de  Jure 
sufiragandi  Principum  Imperii,  &c.  ab  eodem* 
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goes  still  farther^  for  he  declares  that  those  who 
hold  contrary  opinions  are  factious  men^  seeking 
for  and  courting  popularity^  time-servers  more  than 
defenders  of  liberty  ^  And,  in  fine,  we  are  told  by 
another  writer,  that  he  is  truly  a  rebel  who  resists 
the  King  or  his  officers  in  things  appertaining  to 
the  state  \  This  is  an  important  admission,  so  far 
as  Charles  I.  is  concerned,  for  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  measures  which  he  was  compelled 
to  adopt  by  his  fanatical  Parliaments,  and  those,  in 
particular,  on  which  I  am  now  commenting,  were 
not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  the  honour  and 
service  of  the  kingdom.  And  if  the  above  facts, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of 
men  in  every  age,  are  true,  it  will  not  be  dijfficult 

'  "  Invent!  sunt  nostro  saeculo  viri  eruditi  quidem  illi,  sed 
temporibus  et  locis  nimium  servientes,  qui  sibi  primum  (ita 
enim  credo)  deinde  aliis  persuaderent,  ea  quae  jam  dicta  sunt» 
locum  habere  in  privatis,  non  etiam  in  magistratibus  inferioribus, 
quibusjus  esse  putant  resistendi  injuriis  ejus,  cujus  summmn 
est  imperium,  imo  et  peccare  eos,  ni  id  faciant,  qius  opinio 
adtnittenda  nan  est.  Nam  omnis  facultas  gubemandi  quae  est  in 
magistratibus,  summae  potestati  ita  subjicitur,  ut  quicquid 
contra  voluntatem  summi  imperantis  faciant,  id  defectum  sit 
ea  facultate,  ac  proinde  pro  actu  privato  habendum. — Ac  mihi 
Tidentur  qui  contra  sentiunt,  talem  statum  rerum  inducere, 
qualem  antiqui  fabulantur,  in  coelo  fuisse  antequam  Majestas 
oriretur,  quo  tempore  aiunt  minores  Deos  Jovi  non  concessisse." 
Chrotius,  ut  sup.  n.  6.  etiam  n.  8 — 14. 

*  Conradus,  Iraperat.  de  Praestantia  et  Potestate,  lib.  i.  12. 
Hence,  St.  Augustine,  in  explaining  the  apostolic  injunction, 
says,  **  Necesse  est  propter  banc  vitam  nos  subditos  esse  opor- 
tere,  non  resistentes  si  quid  illi  auferre  voluerint." 
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to  form  an  opinion  of  those  factious  men,  who  op- 
posed their  Sovereign,  and  fatally  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  altar  and  the  throne. 

And  here  it  may  he  remarked^  that  these  doctrines 
are  not  only  built  on  the  universal  consent  of  all 
yme  men  of  old,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  charged  by 
some  as  having  imperfect  notions  of  political  rela- 
tionship, yet  who,  nevertheless,  had  nothing  t6 
gain  by  such  arguments,  but  they  are,  if  we  are  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  Christian  times,  founded  on 
the  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
For  though  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  St. 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  inculcated  political 
axioms,  yet  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  in  the  New  Testament.  For,  first,  our 
blessed  Saviour  himself  set  the  example,  by  rigidly 
coilforming  in  all  things  to  the  political  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical;  nor,  when 
he  was  arraigned  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Pilate,  conscious  as  he  was  of  innocence,  because 
he  was  without  sin,  did  he  offer  violence  even  to  his 
persecutors,  whose  infamy  is  the  more  flagrant  in 
proportion  as  the  Saviour's  conduct  is  considered. 
In  his  discourses  to  his  apostles,  he  enjoined  due 
submission  in  all  things  to  authority  ^ ;  and  secondly, 

'  **  In  Novo  Foedere,  Christus  praecipiens  dari  Ca^sari  que 
Csesaris  sunt,  intelligi  voluit  a  suae  disciplinae  sectatoribus  non 
minorem^si  non  majorem,  obedientiani  cum  patientia  (si  opus  sit) 
conjunctam  sununis  potestatibus  deberi,  quam  ab  Hebraeis  re- 
gibus  Hebraeis  debebatur  :  quod  latius  exsequens  optimus  qua 
interpres  Paulus  Apostolus,  officia  subditorum  late  describens : 
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those  apostles^  especially  St  Paul,  enforced  the  in* 
junctions  of  their  Divine  Master  in  still  stronger 
and  more  decisive  language  K 

I  have  thus  entered  a  little  into  the  merits  of  the 
funous  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  vehich  the  House 
of  Stuart  is  infamously  branded  vnth  enforcing,  •and 
which  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  ignorantly  and  maliciously 
charged  by  sectaries  vnth  having  inculcated  from 
sinister  motives;  to  sheMr  those  who  delight  in 
mere  assertions,  and  who  are  deluded  by  a  pre^ 
tended  liberality  and  patriotism,  that  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  had  the  united  voice  of  antiquity  and 
of  the  primitive  Church  in  their  favour,  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  Uie  great  continental  writers  who 
flourished  in  that  and  the  preceding  centuries.  I 
do  not  say  that  some  of  the  positions  of  Sibthorpe 

inter  alia*  *  Qui  obsistit,*  inquit  *  potestati,  Dei  ordinationi 
obsistit:  turn  vero,  qui  obsistunt,  sibi  ipsis  condemnationem 
acdpient/  Addit  mox,  *  Dei  enim  minister  est  qui  potestate 
fiu^tur  tuo  bono/  Deinde,  '  Quapropter  necesse  est  subjid, 
non  istam  propter  iram,  sed  et  propter  conscientiam.'  In  sub- 
jectione  includit  resistendi  necessitatem,  neque  earn  solum  quas 
ex  formidine  majoris  mail  oritur,  sed  quae  ex  ipso  sensu  oflUcii 
nostri  manat,  neque  hominibus  tantum,  sed  et  Deo  nos  obligat. 
Radones  addit  duas,  &c."     Grotius,  ut  sup.  n.  4. 

*  "  Nam  Apostolorum  princeps  subjectos  nos  esse  vult  aliter 
regi,  aliter  magistratibus  :  regi,  ut  supereminenti,  id  est,  sine  uUa 
exceptione,  preeter  ea  quae  Deus  directe  imperat,  qui  injuriae 
patientiam  probat,  non  interdicit :  magistratibus,  tanquam  mis- 
sis a  rege,  id  est,  potestatem  suam  a  rege  ducentibus.  Et  cum 
Paulus  omnem  animam  supremis  potestatibus  esse  subjectam 
irult,  etiam  magistratus  inferiores  inclusit."  Grotius,  ut  sup.  n.  6. 
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and  Man  waring  are  generally  true,  and  I  have 
already  admitted  that  they  are  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  agreeable,  in  the  abstract,  to  all  the  high  autho- 
rities before  referred  to ;  but,  were  not  even  one  of 
them  true,  still  they  are  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  policy  to  restrain  the  wild  republicanism  of  the 
age,  which  was  threatening  so  much  danger  to  the 
state.  There  are  many  cases  on  which  our  modem 
liberalists  expatiate  eloquently,  in  w;hich  there  is 
necessity  for  passive  obedience ;  because,  if  the  state 
rightly  demands  part  of  a  man's  property,  he  is  re- 
munerated by  protection  from  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies :  if  the  Church  rightly  demands  it,  in  re- 
turn he  receives  instruction,  ^d,  through  the 
medium  of  the  clergy,  he  is  made  a  partaker  of  all 
the  benefits  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  So  that, 
if  passive  obedience  be  an  extreme,  it  is  a  much 
safer  one  than  resistance :  for  the  advocates  of  the 
latter  have  always  proceeded  to  something,  if  not 
rebellious,  at  least  seditious,  as  has  been  often  exem- 
plified in  England,  and  particularly  in  Scotland, 
where,  at  an  earlier  period  than  this,  John  Knox  and 
his  adherents,  stimulated  by  their  personal  hatred 
towards  Mary,  first  engendered  that  wild  enthu- 
siasm, which  afterwards  desolated  the  kingdom, 
presumed  to  subscribe  bonds,  otherwise  termed  by 
them  *'  covenants,"  in  which  was  set  forth,  that,  if 
even  one  of  their  number  thought  himself  aggrieved, 
no  matter  what  cause  Jie  had  given,  or  the  extent 
of  his  £Eiult,  the  rest  were  to  take  up  arms,  and  rebel 
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against  the  government ;  and  this  John  Knox  and 
his  adherents  termed  zeal  in  defence  of  the  true 
religion^  and  a  care  for  their  *'  oppressed  brethren  \" 
The  authorities  which  I  have  adduced  will  not  be 
thought  lightly  of,  except  by  those  sectarian  enthu- 
siasts who  obstinately  look  with  contempt  on  all 
human  authority  whatsoever,  and  who,  acting  on 
the  pernicious  principle  which  they  have  adopted  in 
their  lucubrations  on  the  Scriptures,  namely,  ^nVa^e 
interpretation,  against  which  principle  a  protest 
cannot  be  too  often  made  in  these  pages,  choose 
rather  to  trust  to  the  impulses  of  their  own  con- 
ceited imaginations,  than  to  pay  homage  and  reve- 
rence to  the  names  of  those  men,  in  comparison  of 
whom  the  greatest  men  among  them  are  the  veriest 
pigmies,  and  whom,  in  fact,  a  secret  jealousy,  and  a 
despair  of  successful  rivalry,  with  an  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  refutation,  stimulate  to  treat  the  illustrious 
dead  with  opprobrium  and  contempt.  While,  how- 
ever, it  is  admitted,  that  the  preachers  of  whom  I 
have  lately  spoken  ought  not  to  have  introduced 
those  themes  into  the  pulpit ;  while,  perhaps,  the 
preaching  of  those  doctrines  at  this  time  was  impo- 
litic ;  these  concessions  do  not  bear  against  the  gene- 

^  Vide  these  bonds,  disgraceful  to  the  subscribers,  in  Knox's 
Historie,  as  they  were  subscribed  at  Ayr,  Sept.  4,  1562,  also 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode's  History.  Bishop  Keith's  History, 
ifolio.  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  and 
the  enlightened  remarks  upon  it  by  Dr.  George  Cook,  (Minister 
of  Laurence  kirk,)  in  his  History  of  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
vol.  ii. 
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ral  facts  advocated  in  every  age.  And  because 
Charles  was  resolved  not  to  be  a  mere  nominal  King, 
but  to  be  King  in  reality,  be  has  been  branded  by 
enthusiasts  as  guilty  of  crimes,  as  being  a  tyrant, 
indulging  in  violent  notions  respecting  his  royal 
prerogative.  Private  hatred  and  malevolence  have 
indeed  assailed  the  character  of  this  injured  Mo- 
narch ;  they  have  misinterpreted  his  motives,  and 
traduced  his  venerated  name  ;  but  sound  sense  and 
true  piety  will  spurn  the  calumnies  of  a  faction, 
and  will  yet  bear  testimony  to  his  many  virtues, 
his  gentleness,  clemency,  religion,  and  grateful 
affection  towards  his  servants.  It  is  not  denied 
that  Charles  had  his  faults ;  that  at  times  he  was 
imprudent ;  and  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter may  induce  us  to  think  him  versatile  and 
equivocating :  but  it  will  be  found  that  his  motives 
were  laudable  even  when  mistaken,  and  that  in  his 
actions  he  was  under  the  control  of  circumstances, 
which,  placed  as  he  was,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  foresee.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  become  a  tyrant 
over  his  people,  he  rather  wished  to  secure  their 
affection ;  but  the  opposition  of  a  faction  disturbed 
his  peace,  the  violence  of  enthusiasm  drove  him  to 
despair.  The  day,  I  trust,  is  not  far  distant  when 
justice  will  be  done  to  the  memory  of  this  injured 
Prince,  and  his  unfortunate  House. 

Dr.  Sibthorpe  resolved  to  print  his  sermon,  and 
having  dedicated  it  to  the  King,  he  applied  to 
Abbot,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  license  its 
publication.      This  the  Primate  very  unceremo- 
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niously  refused  to  do,  and  his  refusal  at  this  par- 
ticular period  gave  great  offence  to  the  Court.  For, 
though  he  cannot  he  condemned  for  refusing  to 
license  a  production  which  undeniably  was  against 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  yet  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  the  Kingy  and  the  intrigues  of  the  opposing 
fiiction,  ought  to  have  induced  him,  if  Sibthorpe 
was  resolved  on  its  publication,  to  license  it  s&er 
suggesting  a  few  alterations.  Abbot,  however,  was 
the  patron  of  the  faction,  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  he  would  sanction  the  sermon  of  a  man 
who  was  no  friend  to  the  Puritan  cause.  The  ser- 
mon was  submitted  to  Laud's  inspection,  and  after 
a  number  of  alterations  by  him,  it  was  licensed  hf 
Dr.  Geqrge  Montaigne,  Bishop  of  London,  dedicated 
to  the  King  by  its  author,  and  pub^shed  under  the 
title  of  "  Apostolical  Obedience."  Dr.  Manwaring's 
two  sermons  were  also  published,  under  tlj^e  title  of 
**  Allegiance  and  Religion/'  and  we  shall  afterwards 
observe  the  persecution  which  their  author  encoun- 
tered on  that  account  ^ 

'  Dr.  Heylin,  (p.  158,  159.)  obviously  misled  by  Prynne, 
(Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  245.)  to  whom  he  indeed  refers,  seems 
to  think  that  Laud  had  the  principal  share  in  the  publication  of 
this  discourse.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  for,  though  Laud  cer- 
tainly revised  it,  he  had  no  concern  in  the  publication,  the  prin- 
cipal alterations  being  made  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  which 
that  Prelate  adopted  Arom  the  reasons  assigned  by  Archbishop 
Abbot  for  refusing  his  licence,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Primate's  own  narrative,  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  part  i. 
p.  4S6 — 445,  where  his  reasons  are  detailed  at  length  ;  but,  it 
must  be  admitted,  ,that  in  this  instance  Abbot  was  unjustly 
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Archbishop  Abbot  had  long  declmed  in  the 
King's  favour.  The  infirmities  of  age  precluded 
him  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  his  leaning  towards  Puritanism  also  pro- 
duced in  him  a  dislike  to  associate  with  those  whom 
he  had  always  opposed.  His  refusal,  however,  to 
license  Sibthorpe's  sermon  prompted  -the  Court  to 
take  decisive  measures,  and  it  was  injudiciously  re- 
solved to  punish  him  for  his  contumacy.  A  commission 
of  sequestration  was  accordingly  issued  against  him, 
and  the  administration  of  his  metropolitan  functions 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Laud,  in  conjunction  with 

treated,  because  those  reasons  are,  on  the  whole,  not  only  pru- 
dent, but  even  unobjectionable.  Prynne  declares  that  Laud 
licensed  the  sermon,  which  he  knew  very  well  was  false,  for  Dr. 
Montaigne*s  imprimatur  is  affixed  to  it,  (Rushworth,  vol.  i. 
p.  444.)  and  he  declares  also,  that  Sibthorpe  had  "  sweetened 
his  sour  theme,"  by  "  cunningly  inserting  some  popular  pas- 
sages into  this  sermon  against  evil  counsellors,  the  toleration  of 
Papists,  Popery,  and  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  the 
Bishop,  who  procured  this  sermon  of  his  to  be  printed,  expunged 
with  his  own  hand,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  original  written  copy 
found  in  his  study,  produced  at  the  Lords'  bar,  and  attested  by 
Master  Prynne."  He  then  enumerates  the  passages  which  he  says 
were  expunged,  in  his  usual  ill-arranged  and  verbose  manner. 
But  it  was  easy  for  '*  Master  Prynne"  to  mutilate  Laud's  papers 
as  he  pleased,  and  we  know  that  he  did  do  so,  after  he  had  most 
illegally  taken  possession  of  them,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the  sequel ; 
and  to  produce  whatever  evidence  he  pleased  at  the  *'  Lords'  bar." 
Laud  himself.  Diary,  p.  41,  merely  says,  that  he  had  seen  the 
Archbishop's  exceptions;  but  it  is  undeniable,  that  whatever 
passages  were  expunged,  were  not  done  by  Laud ;  nor  are  we 
to  take  "  Master  Prynne's"  ipse  dixit  for  the  fact. 
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the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Rochester,  and 
Oxford '. 

There  have  been  various  opinions  entertained 
respecting  the  true  cause  of  the  Archbishop's  dis- 
grace. His  conduct  had  made  him  unacceptable  to 
the  King,  though  it  had  secured  to  him  the  &your 
of  the  Puritians.  The  Church  historian  asserts^  that 
the  charge  of  irregularity,  which  the  Primate  had 
incurred  by  the  death  of  Lord  Zouch's  game-keeper 
was  revived,  and  that  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  generally  condemned  as  too  rigid  and  severe  ^ 
Heylin,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts^  that  Abl^ot  was 
suspended  on  account  of  his  laxity  of  discipline* 
*'The  King,"  says  he,  "could  not  but  see  by  the 
practices  and  proceedings  of  the  former  Parliament^ 
to  what  a  prevalency  the  Puritans  had  attained  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  incompatible  that 
humour  was  with  the  regal  interest.  There  was  no 
need  to  tell  him  from  what  fountsun  the  mischief 
came,  how  much  the  popularity  and  remiss  govern- 
ment of  Abbot  did  contribute  towards  it ;  therefore 


'  Diary,  p.  41.  The  names  of  the  other  Bishops  were  Dr. 
Montaigne,  Dr.  Neile,  Dr.  Buckeridge,  and  Dr.  Houson.  The 
Commission  is  inserted  in  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  740, 
Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  431,  432,  433.  Prynne's 
Breviat,  p.  11 ,  12.  Frankland's  Annals,  p.  21 1 . 
.  *  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  xi.  p.  127,  128.  Prynne's 
Breviat,  p.  1 1 .  who  maliciously  says,  that  the  commission  was 
**  Laud's  own  procurement,  in  malice  and  envy  against  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  for  his  casual  homicide  of  the  keeper,  in  shooting 
at  a  buck,  many  years  after  the  fact  was  done." 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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hQ  sequmiared  him  from  h\i  metropolitan  jtimdic- 
tion  \"  While  others  again  have  held,  with  perhaps 
greats  truths  that  the  real  cause  was  his  refusal  to 
fioense  Sibthorpe*6  sermon  ^      ^ 

The  Archbishop  himself  was  of  the  last  opinion. 
Indeed,  the  irregularity  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  g«meJi»eper  was  never  afterwards  remembered^ 
and,  therefore,  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Church 
historian  fall  to  the  ground,  more  particularly  as 
in  the  commission  of  sequestration  there  is  no  no^ 
tioe  taken  of  the  casual  homicide,  which  could  9Qt 
have  been  mentioned,  because  Abbot  had  since  that 
event,  a  period  of  seven  years^  (besides  being  com- 
pletely cleared  of  the  charge,  both  by  the  judgment 
of  Laud  and  the  other  persons  appointed  to  inquire 
mto  it,  and  by  a  dispensation  issued  under  the 
Great  Seal  ^),  all  along,  exercised  his  archiepiscopal 
functions  \    The  commission  merely  sets  forth,  that 

'  Heylin's  lifeof  Laud,  p.  161. 

'  L'Estrange's  Reign' of  Charles  I.  p.  70.  72.  Collier,  vol.  ii. 
p.  741,  742.     Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

*  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  721. 

*  Another  error  of  the  Puritan  historian  must  here  he  cor- 
rected. In  animadverting  on  Abhot's  saquestrationi  he  sayst 
**  his  Grace  had  a  royal  dispensation  to  shelter  him  from  the 
eanonsy  and  had  ever  since  exercised  his  jurisdiction  without 
interruption!  even  to  tie  cmtsecratUm  of  Laud  hm9e\f  to  a 
hUkopric**  Now,  if  Neal  had  examined^  he  would  have  found, 
that,  in  his  haste  to  give  AWbot's  jurisdiotion  greater  effect,  ha 
overshot  the  roi^k ;  for  Laud  waa  not  consecrated  by  Abbot»  as 
I  have  already  shewn,  but  in  the  Bishc^  of  London'a  chapel» 
along  with  the  bishops-elect  <^  Salisbury  and  Exeter,  by  the 
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*'  the  Archbishop  cannot  at  this  present,  in  his  own 
person,  attend  to  the  services  which  are  otherwise 
proper  for  his  cognizance  and  jurisdiction  '•*  There 
is  no  specific  reason  assigned,  but  Abbot  knew  well 
the  cause ;  for  he  says  in  his  own  narrative,  '**  Hi- 
therto I  have  declared  at  length  all  passages  con- 
cerning the  sermon,  and  I  have  not,  to  my  remem- 
brance, quitted  any  thing  wrath  knowing.  I  am 
now,  in  the  second  place,  to  shew,  what  was  the 
issue  of  thus  not  allowing  the  worthy  and  learned 
treatise  *.    In  the  height  of  this  question,  I  privately 

Bishops  of  Londcn,  Worcester,  Ely,  O^rd,  and  Llandaff,  be^ 
cause  the  bishops-elect,  though  thej  cleared  Abbot  of  the  irre- 
gularity, stiU  scrupled  to  receive  consecration  from  him,  and  those 
five  prelates  were  appointed  as  a  commission  by  James  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  duty.  Bishop  Hacket's  Lifb  of  Archbishop 
WiUiams,  p.  68. 

'  Collier  asks,  and  justly,  **  Why  could  he  not  attend  thfimf 
Because  his  Majesty  was  displeased,  and  would  i;^t  permit  him." 
So,  forsooth,  does  Neal.  '*  But  why  should  he  not  attend 
them?"  asks  the  Puritan  historian.  "  Because  his  Majesty  had 
commanded  him  to  retire,  for  refusing  to  license  Sibthorpe's 
sermon. 

*  The  Archbishop  here  talks  iromcsHy,  for  in  one  place  ho 
calls  it  "  highly  improper  and  absurd,  worthy  of  none  but  Dr. 
Sibthorpe,"  to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  bore  a  mortal  hatred ;  and 
in  another  place  he  calls  it  "  a  contemptible  treatise."  It  may 
not  be  improper  here  to  notice,  what  the  Archbishop  says  of  Sib- 
thorpe.  "  There  was  one  Sibthorpe,  who,  not  being  so  much  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  hath  been  credibly  reported  unto  me,  by 
means  of  Dr.  Pierce,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford,  did  get  to  be  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor. 
This  man  is  Vicar  of  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  hath 
another  benefice  not  far  from  it  in  Bucks.    But  the  lustre  of  his 

B  b  2 
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understood  from  a  friend  in  the  coorty  that^  far  a 
puniskmefU  upon  me,  it  was  resolved  that  I  should 
be  sent  away  to  Canterbury,  and  confined  there  K** 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  offence  did  not  merit 
any  punishment;  but^  as  Collier  wisely  remarks, 
^'  the  good  King  was  misdirected  into  these  rigours, 
and  believed  himself  in  the  right.** 

Many  complaints,  however,  had  been  made  against 
the  Archbishop  at  court,  some  of  them  too  well 
founded,  and  he  was  made  aware  of  them  by  his 
friends.  He  retired  to  Croydon  before  his  usual 
time,  and  now  old  and  infirm,  anticipating  the 
effects  of  the  King's  displeasure.  On  the  5th  of 
July  he  was  visited  by  Lord  Conway,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  informed  bun  that  it  was  the  King^s 
pleasure  he  should  retire  to  Canterbury.  To  this 
he  objected,  because  he  said  that  he  had  at  that 
time  a  law-suit  depending  in  that  dty,  and  desired 
rather  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Ford, 
five  miles  from  Canterbury,  whii:h  was  granted; 
and  on  the  9th  of  October  the  commission  to  exer- 
cise his  episcopal  frmctions  was  issued  to  Laud  and 
the  other  bishops  before  mentioned.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  in  his  seclusion,  for  the  King 
being  compelled  soon  afterwards  to  summon  a  Par- 
honours  did  accrue  from  his  being  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Joha 
Lamb,  Chancellor  of  Peterborough.  He  being  a  man  of  low 
fortune,  conceived  that  the  putting  his  sermon  in  print  might 
gain  &vour  at  court,  and  raise  his  fortune  higher."  RushwcNrth, 
vol.  i.  p.  436. 

'  Eushworth,  utsup.  p.  445. 
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liament,  he  was  invited  to  Court  allout  the  ensuing 
Christmas,  and  was  not  only  restored  to  his  metro- 
politan jurisdiction,  but  was  received  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset  at  Whitehall 
stairSy  as  he  quitted  his  barge  from  Lambeth  palace; 
by  whom  he  was  led  to  the  King,  and  having  kissed 
hands,  he  was  requested  to  attend  the  council  twice 
a  week.  He  sat  in  the  ensuing  Parliament,  and 
was  not  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
^till  his  death.  And  that  there  were  no  farther  ex- 
«ceptions  taken  as  to  his  regularity,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance,  that  he  consecrated  Dr.  Richard 
Montague,  (the  author  of  the  famous  book  already 
noticed,  who  had  shewn  him  no  slight  opposition,) 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  at  this  consecration  he 
was  assisted  by  Laud  \ 

In  these  transactions,  however.  Laud  by  no  means 
escaped  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  who  asserted,  that  he  was  impatient 
for  the  death  of  the  aged  Primate,  that  he  might 
succeed  in  the  metropolitan  see.  Fuller,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  confesses  that  the  Archbishop's 
own  contumacy  in  opposing  the  court  measures^ 
made  him  the  more  obnoxious  to  his  enemies,  men- 
tions the  opinion,  first  sent  abroad,  doubtless,  by 
the  Puritan  faction,  that  **  the  blame  did  most  alight 
on  Bishop  Laud,  even  accounting  this  a  kind  of 
Filius  ante  diem,  &c. ;  as  if  not  content  to  succeed. 


'  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  68,  Archbishop  Abbot's 
own  Narrative,  apud  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  445,  &Ci. 
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\  he  endeavoured  to  rapplanl  limit  who  nu^  weH 
hinre  gu£fered  hia  decayed  cdd  age  to  have  died  in 
honour."  To  the  same  effi^ct  Neal  ssaerts,  that 
^  Laud  was  desirous  to  step  into  the  ardiiepiscopal 
chair,  while  Abbot  was  yet  alive  ^''  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  tor  the  insinuation ;  for 
though  Laud  saw  and  lamented  Abbot's  unhapp j 
primacy,  and  though  he  might  naturaUy  wish,  now 
that  he  was  certain  of  suooeeding,  that  a  man  should 
be  removed  who  was  r^dering  his  own  administra* 
tion  more  difficult,  yet  it  is  undeniaUe  that  Laud  did 
no  more  than  tbeotb^  bishops  in  the  case;  and  the 
&ct  on  which  his  enemies  msist  is  merely  the  slight 
notice  in  his  Diary,  that  Buckingham  had  intimated 
to  him  the  King's  intentions  on  Abbot's  decease. 
Abbot  himself  had  not  the  slightest  belief  in  this 
lespoTt,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  failed  to  grar 
tify  his  resentment  against  Laud,  by  recording  it« 
He  imputes  his  disgrace  solely  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 

'4!  here  correct  another  fiilsehood  of  Neal.  He  sajSp 
(p.  176.)  that  *' Abbot's  jurisdiction  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
five  bishops,  by  conunission,  of  whom  Laud  was  the  chief."  I 
must  confess  that  the  original  document  is  more  worthy  of  credit 
than  Neal,  and  it  is  there  stated,  thrice  by  the  King,  that  he 
^  Bommates,  authorizes,  and  appoints"  the  said  "  George,  Lord 
tUbop  of  London ;  Richard,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham ;  John, 
fifrd  Bishop  of  Rochester;  Joho^  Lord  Bi^opc^  Oxford;  and 
W]Iliam«  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  or  oM^fowr^  threes  or 
tmo  of  them,  to  do,  execute,  and  appoint,"  &c.  Collier,  voL  ii. 
p.  741.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  432,  433.  Even  Prynne,  Breviat, 
]^  1£»  has  honesty  enough  for  once  not  to  mutilate  that  docu- 
meat. 
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ingham,  who  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  mor- 
tify him^  because  he  had  not  evinced  towards  him 
due  respect :  **  it  being  brought  unto  the  Duke^** 
says  he^  **  it  cometh  into  his  head>  or  was  suggested 
to  him  by  some  malicious  person,  that  thereby  th6 
ArchUshop  might  be  put  to  seme  remarkable 
strmt  ^ :"  and  though  he  has  indulged  in  an  invec^ 
tive  against  Laud^  and  even  notices  his  intimacy 
with  Buckingham^  calling  him  his  ^'  inward  coun- 
sellor,'' yet  he  clearly  shews  that  it  Was  not  till  aftet 
oflfence  had  been  taken  by  the  court,  till  itfter  he 
had  refused  his  licence,  that  Laud  took  any  active 
share ;  and  his  part  consisted  only  in  replies  to  some 
of  Abbot's  exceptions,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Rochester,  and  Oxford  \ 
And  here  I  may  observe,  that  Abbot's  testimony 
sufficiently  exposes  the  malice  of  Prynne's  falsehood; 
for  whereas  that  enthusiast  asserts,  that  Laud  struck 
out  the  only  pious  passages  in  ih^  whole  sermon, 
it  is  clear,  that  if  any  passages  Were  omitted,  the 
Bishop  of  London  has  the  merit  of  them,  for  Abbot 
himself  declares,  that  ''  when  the  approbation  of 
the  sermon  was  by  me  refused,  it  was  carried  to  the* 
Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  a  grave  and  stately 
allowance  for  it,  the  good  man  being  not  willing, 
that  any  thing  should  stick,  which  was  sent  unto 
him  from  the  court,   as  appears  by  the  book  which 

*  Rttshworth's  CoUectifms,  vol.  i.  p.  4S6.    Collier,  vol.  ii. 
p.  74d. 

*  Rushworth,  ut  sup.  p.  440. 
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is  commonly  called  the  Seven  Sacraments  ^  which 
was  allowed  by  his  Lordship^  .with  all  the  errors 
which,  since  that  time^  have  been  expunged.''  How 
far  this  agrees  with  the  following  passage  from 
Prynne,  will  be  easily  seen :  *'  These  being  (Prynne 
enumerates  them)  the  only  pious,  orthodox  passages 
in  all  this  sermon,  against  Popery,  Papists,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  evil  counsellors,  were  quite  crossed  out 
with  the  Bishop's  (Laud's)  own  hand,  who  altered 
and  added  many  things  in  it  for  the  worse,  and  all 
for  this  very  purpose,  that  the  people  might  not  take 


'  The  Archbishop  here  refers  to  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Co- 
sens,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Durham,  entitled  "  A  Colleetion 
of  Private  D^vptions,  or,  the  Hoo^eof  Prayer,"  which,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, was  written  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Countess  of  Denbigh, 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, who  was  beginning  to  waver 
in  tier  attachment  to  the.  Protestant  religion.  It  professed  to  be 
framed  agreeably  to  the  private  prayers  authorized  in  1560,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  retained  seyeral  Popish  titles  to  the  dif- 
ferent divisions,  which  startled  the  enthusiasts  of  those  days, 
who  imagined  that  there  was  nothing  good  at  Rome,  but  that 
Papists  were  utterly  to  be  abhorred,  and  every  thing  which  be- 
longs to  them.  Dr.  Montaigne  licensed  it,  and  its  very  appear- 
ance excited  the  Puritan  fanaticism,  because  it  bore  resemblance 
tef^Mke  of  the  Popish  efl%usions,  having  on  the  top  of  the  frontis- 
piece the  well-known  abbreviation  J.  H.  S.  with  a  cross  upon 

^irradiated  by  the  sun,  and  supported  by  two  angels.  It 
attacked  by  Prynne,  and  Henry  Burton,  the  former  of 

..jn  wrote  what  he  called  "  A  Brief  Survey  and  Censure  of 

tokens  his  cozening  Devotions,  anno  1 628,"  in  which  he  charged 

t  with  being  entirely  Popish.      The  book,  however,  we  are 

infinrmed  by  Heylin,  got  ^ceedingly  popular,  notwithstanding 

■n  the  Puritan  clamour.   Heylin,  p.  164, 165. 
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notice  of  any  design  in  foreign  parts  to  extirpate 
the  Protestant  religion^  or  to  tolerate,  set  up  Po- 
pery, or  suspend  the  laws  against  it,  or  Papists, 
Priests,  and  Sabhath-breakers  at  home,  whereof 
these  clauses  gave  them  notice ;  which  this  Doctor 
(Sibthorpe)  bad  as  he  was,  foresaw  would  produce 
that  division  in  our  kingdom,  under  which  we  now 
experimentally  suffer,  threatening;  utter  desolation 
to.  us.  All  these  purgations  in  one  sermon  were 
made  by  this  pragmatical  prelate,  before  he  had  any 
legal  power  to  license  books  for  the  press  ^" 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  between  the  royal- 
is:^  and  the  factious  enthusiasts,  affiurs  of  state 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  court.  The  intentions 
of  the  King  were  most  maliciously  misrepresented, 
and  it  was  said,  as  Prjrnne  asserts  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, that  there  w^as  an  intention  to  establish  the 
Popish  interest  in  Europe;  whereas  it  was  well 
known,  that  while  the  King  was  striving  to  restrain 
the  Puritan  faction  at  home,  he  was  openly  encou- 
raghig  the  Hugonots,  the  French  Puritans,  abroad ; 
nay,  it  was  notorious,  that  the  loan  which  the  King 
was  forced  to  raise,  was  for  the  defence  of  Protest- 
antism, to  assist  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  had 

*  Canterburie's  Doom,  p.  246.  In  another  place,  this  chari- 
table champion  of  conventicles  says,  ''  But  since  Providence 
hath  brought  it  to  public  light,  we  conceive  it  will  be  a  very  good 
precedent  to  direct  your  Lordships'  judgment  in  the  sentence  of 
this  Hamariy  this  arch-malefactor  against  owr  state  and  re^ 
Ugumy  It  is  at  times  amusing  to  perceive  the  fierceness  with 
which  this  enthusiast  maintains  his  notion  that  Laud  was  a 
Papist. 
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brought  himself  into  trouble  by  opposing  the  King 
of  Spiun^  and  defending  .  the  Palatinate  ^  At 
the  instigation  of  Buckingham^  as  Lord  Clarendon 
aU^es^  within  a  month  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  last  Parliament,  Charles  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  a  war  iwith  France,  and  the  Duke  went 
in  person  to  conduct  the  expedition  to  Rochelle, 
which  proved  unsuccessful^  more  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Parliament,  who  had  not  granted  the  King 
his  necessary  supplies,  than  from  any  deficiency  of 
courage  in  the  Duke '.     The  spirit  of  discontent  was 


'  The  Puritan  historian  denies  this  in  his  usual  magisterial 
manner.  **  When  one  considers  the  characters  of  this  King  and 
his  ministry,  we  can  hardly  belidye  that  this  could  be  the  real 
motive  for  the  war,  for  his  Majesty  and  his  whole  oovt  had  a 
mortal  aversion  to  the  French  Hugonots."  This,  however,  b 
not  the  &ct,  and  though  it  was,  it  does  not  involve  the  King's 
sincerity.  The  Grand  Seignior  has  been  frequently  the  defender 
of  Christianity,  the  Pope  has  been  the  promoter  of  Protes- 
tantisn,  and  so,  at  certain  times,  have  been  the  French  and 
Spanbh  mooarchs.  He  then  goes  on  to  state,  **  Buckinu^iain 
had  no  religion  at  aU»  Weston  and  Conway  were  Catholics,  Laud 
and  Neils  thought  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  the  Church  of 
England*  How  then  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  should  make 
war  for  the  support  of  a  religion  for  which  they  had  the  utmost 
contempt?"  (voLii.  p.  178.)  Neal  would  have  done  wdl  to 
have  perused  Laud's  own  words,  before  he  penned  the  last 
clause.  "  The  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,"  says  that  great 
Prelate,  "is  neither  Rome  nor  a  conventicle.  Ontofthatthece 
is  no  salvation,  Icandidly  oon&ss  it;  but  out  of  Rome  there  is, 
and  out  of  a  oonventide  too.  Salvation  ia  not  shut  up  into  anch 
a  narrow  conclave." 

*  Chrendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  fd.  edit. 
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excited  in  the  nation  by  the  exertiona  df  the  Puritan 
leaders^  who  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  Buckings 
ham.  Nor  were  the  Duke's  endeavours  at  the  Isle  of 
Rhe,x)f  which>  being  situated  over  against  Rodidle^ 
he  was  anxious  to  obtain  possession,  as,  thereby  he 
wouH  be  enabled  to  relieve  the  inhalntants  of  Ro- 
chelle  from  their  blockade,  attended  with  better 
success.  Five  thousand  men  were  lost  in  that  dis- 
astrous attempt,  the  English  forces  were  beaten, 
and  the  Duke  was  forced  to  retreat  to  his  vessels. 
The  murmurs  of  the  nation  were  now  louder  and 
more  significant,  and  Charles  himself  was  secretly 
convinced  that  they  were  just ;  for  it  was  evident, 
that  though  the  Duke's  personal  courage  was  well 
known,  he  was  more  adapted  for  the  court  than  the 
camp.  He  was  possessed  of  resources  sufficient, 
both  at  land  and  sea,  to  have  rendered  his  success 
certain,  had  he  followed  up  the  slight  advantage  he 
gained  at  his  first  landing,  by  instantly  attacking 
the  fort,  and  not  suffering  himself  to  be  amused  hj 
the  enemy.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  the  Duke  urged 
in  his  own  defence,  that  he  had  acted  not  on  his  own 
responsibility,  but  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war, 
and  that  he  depended  on  the  Earl  of  Holland  ad- 
vancing with  a  supply  of  shipping  and  provisions, 
winch,  had  he  obtained,  he  would  have  forced  the 
garrison  to  capitulate  by  a  blockade.  But  Holland 
excused  himself  by  declaring,  that  when  he  was 
ready  to  embark,  the  vessels  had  not  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  and  that  the  winds  were  so  adverse 
when  he  was  ready  to  saU,  as  to  restrain  him  from 
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putting  out  to  sea.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
the  misfortune  was  great,  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  daily  increased.  ''  The  mariners,"  says 
the  noble  historian, ''  came  in  crowds  to  Whitehall 
in  great  disorder  and  confusion,  crying  out  for  pay, 
and  hardly  to  be  appeased ;''  and  it  was  the  univer- 
sal demand  of  the  nation,  that  a  Parliament  should 
be  called  ^  Even  before  the  affair  was  determined, 
the  most  seditious  rumours  were  in  circulation.  It 
was  declared  by  many,  that  matters  were  not.,  well 
conducted  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe ;  that  there  must  be 
a  Parliament ;  that  some  must  be  sacrificed,  and 
Bishop  Laud  was  as  likely  as  any,  his  offence,  in  the 

'  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  fol.  edit.  Rushworth's  Collectioiit» 
vol.  i.  p.  426,  ^% — 467.  Heylin,  p.  159, 160.  Laud's  Diary, 
p.  42.  Breviat,  p.  IS.  Sir  H.  Wotton's  Life  of  Buckinghaiii« 
p.  20.  Strafford's  Letters  and  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  510.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  who 
were  then  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  do  not  allege  any  misnia- 
nagement  on  the  part  of  the  Duke.  Afler  his  arrival  in  Englawi, 
they  thanked  the  King,  by  their  deputies,  for  the  great  assist- 
ance the  Duke  had  rendered  to  them,  (Rushworth,  voL  i. 
p.  467.)  which,  they  said,  would  have  been  greater,  haid  the 
season  of  the  year  been  in  their  favour,  and  had  the  Duke  re- 
ceived his  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Afler  beseedi- 
ing  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council  to  take  their  circumstancei 
into  consideration,  they  "  declare  that  they  are  still  resolved  to 
hold  out,  hoping  that  a  relief  would  yet  come  that  might  be  of 
advantage  to  them,  and  they  were  assured  thereof  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  at  his  departure,  that  he  woidd  once  more  come 
in  person  to  their  assistance."  Rushworth,  ut  sup.  p..4d7. 
LtfifldowDe .  MSS.  Plut.  Harleian  MSS.  CoUecdoii  6i  State 
Fq^eiSy  utaup. 
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ojnnion  of  those  enthusiasts,  being  unpardonable, 
namely,  his  intimacy  with  the  Duke.  These  ac- 
cusations were  reported  to  Laud,  who  told  them  to 
the  King ;  but  the  Monarch  nobly  replied,  ''  Let 
n^e  desire  you  not  to  trouble  yourself  with  any 
reports,  till  you  see  me  forsake  my  friends  K"* 

Laud,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed dignity  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
his  episcopal  duties,  sedulously  labouring  for  the 
wel&re  of  the  Church.  On  the  29th  of  April  he  had 
been  made  a  privy  counsellor,  along  with  his  great 
firiend  and  patron.  Bishop  Neile.  Here  Laud's 
oonduct  reflects  on  him  distinguished  honour.  He 
was  not  ungrateful  to  that  excellent  prelate  for  the 
patronage  he  had  bestowed  on  him  in  early  life.  It 
was  through  him  that  he  had  been  recommended 
to  James  L  Neile's  interest  with  the  King  had 
defeated  Ihe  calumnies  of  Laud's  enemies,  and  now, 
when  Neile  had  not  a  few  in  array  against  himself, 
and  when,  had  Laud  been  a  worldly  prelate,  he 
might  have  been  troubled  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
jealous  rivalry ;  he  displayed  his  g];atitude  by  his 
attention  to  his  venerable  patron,  who  had  always 
been  to  him  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  But  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Church  was  the  object  of  Laud's  con- 
stant solicitude ;  he  saw  it  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to 
indulge  the  petty  jealousies  of  self-interest,  or  to  be 

^  Rushworthy  vol.  i.  p.  4612*  Diary,  p.  42.  Breviat,  p.  IS. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Charles  had  he  remembered  this 
in  Strafford's  case. 
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forgetftil  of  obligations  previously  conferred.  On 
the  7th  of  June  he  attended  the  King  at  Ports'^ 
mouth,  and  on  the  ITtfa  he  i^eceited  the  promise  dT 
the  bishopric  of  London. 

The  removal  of  Bishop  Laud  from  Bath  and 
Wells  to  London  was  v^hat  Charles  had  long  con* 
templated ;  for  though  much  wealthier  Sees  than  that 
of  London  had  become,  or  were  likely  soon  to  be- 
come vacant,  there  was  none  which  required  a 
greater  degree  of  vigilance  and  efficient  govern- 
ment. The  See  of  London,  by  far  more  impor* 
tant,  peiihaps,  than  any  other,  demanded  the  ex* 
erdse  of  the  greatest  vnsdom  and  prudence  ia 
its  management;  and  more  especially  because  its 
duties  are  more  laborious,  for,  besides  the  City 
parishes,  and  those  without  the  Walk,  its  jurisdic* 
tion  extends  over  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Esaex^  part  of  Herefordshire,  comprehending  the 
Archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's.  No  smecure,  indeed, 
is  the  diocese  of  London,  and  no  diocese  in  Ae 
kingdom  has  greater  claims  to  be  divided.  In  die 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  that  measure  was  adopted ;  a 
Bishop  of  Westminster  had  been  aj^inted  in  the 
thirty*second  year  of  that  monarchls  reign ;  and  by 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  Dec.  17,  1540,  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  was  erected  into  a  cathedral, 
Westminster  became  a  city,  the  county  df  Middle* 
BCK,  with  the  exception  of  Fulham,  where  ia  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace,  was  allotted  for  the  dio- 
cese, and  Dr.  Thomas  Thirlby,  the  first  and  only 
bishop,  was  consecrated  on  the  19th  of  December. 
That  prelate  occupied  the  new  diocese,  erected^  by 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey^  for  ten  years^  when  he 
was  translated  to  Norwich,  April  1,  1550;  and 
Edward  VI.  that  very  day,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  again  annexed  the  new  diocese  to  that  of 
London,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  long 
after  passed,  appointing  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
'^  a  corporation  and  body  politic,**  to  eonsist  of  a 
dean  and  twelve  prebendaries,  under  thq  name  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Collegiate  Church  dT 
St.  Peter,  Westminster  ^  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  Cranmer,  that  venerable  father  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  appropriate  a  great  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  dissolved  abbeys  and  monasteries  for  the 
fbundaticm  of  new  bishoprics,  as  well  as  of  schools, 
aad  other  endowments ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  dis» 
senters  in  gratifying  the  rapacity  of  Henry  VIII. 
firustrated  the  intentions  of  the  Church,  and  allowed 
him  to  fill  his  coffers  with  that  wealth,  which,  had 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Reformers,  as  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  Popish  dignitaries,  would 
liave  been  of  advantage  to  the  nation,  and  beneficial 
to^  the  promotion  of  learning.  The  dioceses,  there- 
fore, continued,  excepting  some  new  foundations, 
as  they  were ;  and  few  can  estimate  the  severe  du- 
ties which  the  bishops  were  often  called  to  perform. 
But  in  the  nomination  of  Laud  to  the  See  of  Lon- 
don, Charles  had  a  great  object  in  view,  more  espe- 
dally  in  his  contemplated  translations.     Dr.  Mon- 

^  Le  Nave's  Fasti  Ecdesiae  Anglicanee,  iblicH  Londoo,  1716. 
p.  363. 
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taigne  was  not  dead,  but  he,  though  otherwise  a 
good  man,  was  inactive  in  the  admmistraf ion  of  his 
diocese.  As  Heylin  well  remarks,  the  King  natu- 
rally reckoned  London  to  be ''  the  retreat  and  recep- 
tacle of  the  grandees  of  the  Puritan  faction :  the 
influence  which  it  had,  by  reason  of  its  wealth  and 
trading  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that,  upon 
the  correspondence  and  conformity  thereof,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  depended :  no  better  way,  then, 
to  make  them  an  example  of  obedience  to  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  than  by  placing  over  them  a  bishop 
of  such  talents  and  power  as  they  should  not  be 
able  to  withstand,  or  anxious  to  offend/' 

In  his  contemplated  changes  the  King  was  actu- 
ated solely  by  his  regard-  for  the  Church.  Win- 
chester, then  vacant  by  the  death  of  that  excellent 
prelate.  Dr.  Launcelot  Andrews,  was  intended  for 
Dr.  Neile,  who  was  in  the  See  of  Durham ;  but  the 
Court  necessities,  as  has  been  riemarked,  urged  a 
delay  in  the  appointment,  which  gave  rise  to  reports 
injurious  to  the  King^    But  in  the  December  of 

'  The  calumny  circulated  was,  that  the  King  intended  the  See 
for  a  Jrounger  son  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  to  possess 
it  by  the  title  of  Administrator,  as  was  sometimes  done  on  the 
Contment.  Heylin,  p.  166.  Yet  Winchester  was  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  vacant,  which  was  but  half  the  time  of  two 
former  periods :  for  it  was  vacant  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Walkelyne,  in.  1097,  who  had  no  successor  till  Bishop 
William  Giffbrd  was  appointed  in  1100  :  and  again,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen,  who  died  in 
1171,  it  was  vacant  for  the  like  period.  Le  Neve's  Fastty 
p.  284. 
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this  year  the  vacant  diocese  was  filled  up  by  Bishop 
Neile's  translation.  It  was  intended  to  remove  Dr. 
Montaigne  to  Durham,  but  that  prelate  himself  op- 
posed it,  not  liking  the  great  distance  from  courts 
at  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  reside  ^ 
He  was,  however,  translated,  though  only  nomi- 
nally ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  these  delays.  Dr.  Toby 
Matthews,  Archbishop  of  York,  died  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1627,  at  Cawood  Castle,  in  which  archi- 
episcopal  see  he  had  sat  with  no  small  r^utation 
since  the  year  1606  \     This  dignity  was  of  more 

'  **  In  Montaigne's  hands,"  says  Heylin,  in  a  tone  of  exqui- 
site satire,  **  the  business  received  a  stop.  He  had  spent  a"  great 
part  of  his  life  in  the  air  of  a  court,  as  Chaplain  to  Robert  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  Dean  of  Westminster,  (Le  Neve,  p.  364.)  and 
Bishop  Almoner,  and  had  lived  for  many  years  past  in  the  warm 
city  of  London.  To  remove  him  so  far  firom  Court,  and  send 
him  into  those  cold  regions  of  the  north,  he  looked  upon  as  the 
worst  kind  of  banishment,  next  neighbour  to  a  civil  death.  But 
having  a  long  while  strived  in  vain,  and  understanding  that  his 
Miyesty  was  not  well  pleased  with  hia  delays,  he  began  to  set 
forward  on  that  journey,  wit^i  this  proviso  Dotwithstandiugft  that 
the  utmost  term  of  his  removal  should  be  from  London  House 
kk  the  City  to  Durham  House  in  the  Strand." 

*  This  distinguished  Prelate,  whose  eldest  son,  Sir  Toby 
Matthews,  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  this  reign,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Welsh  family  named  Williams.  He 
was  bom  at  Bristol,  in  1546,  educated  at  the  school  of  Wells^ 
aent  to  Oxford  at  thirteen  years  o£  age,  and  entered  student  of 
Christ  Church.  After  taking  his  degrees,  he  was  admitted  into 
lioly  orders  by  the  famous  Dr.  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and, 
in  1569,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen 
public  orator  in  the  University.  He  became  femous  for  his 
uncommon  eloquence  as  a  preacher.    He  was  very  soon  pre- 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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consequence  to  Dr.  Montaigne  than  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  and  he  now  evinced  as  much  anxiety  for 

ferred.    In  1570,  he  was  made  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Bath.    In  15  72»  Prebend  of  Sarum,  President 
of  St.  John's  College,  and  Queen's  Chaplain,  and,  in  1576,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church*    In  1579,  he  became  Vice-chancellor  of  Ox«* 
ford»  and,  in  1585,  Precentor  of  Salisbury ;  but  in  the  year 
following,  being  appointed  Dean  of  Durham,  he  resigned  the 
Precentorship  and  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church.     He  left  the 
University,  though  he  had  powerful  firiends  at  court,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Diocese  ofDnrham,  where  he  was  so  diligent  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  duties,  that  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  preached 
from  the  pulpit  of  almost  every  town  in  the  county,  in  some 
places  repeatedly,  while  he  was  Dean,  nor  did  he  relax  in  his 
duties  when  he  became  Bishop  of  that  see  in  1595.    He  became 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1606,  and  from  that  thne  till  his  death 
he  was  universally  respected.    His  monument  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  east  end  of  York  Minster.    He  preached  with  inde&d- 
gable  diligence  to  tlie  very  last,  whence  the  remaik  of  Cook, 
vicar  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  in  his  ''  Popish  Brags  Abated,"  ^^ 
that  **  Tobye  Matthewes,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  York, 
though  almost  80  yeuv  of  age,  preacheth  more  sermons  in 
a  year,  than  you  can  prove  has  been  preached  by  all  your 
Popes  from  Gregory  the  Great  his  days."     Campian,  the  Jesuit, 
(Ratwnes  Decern^  &c.  printed  in  1581,  and  158S,  and  translated 
into  English  in  1687,)  says  of  him,  "  He  that  now  rules  in  y6nr 
pulpits,  qui  nunc  dominatus  in  conctont^w,    adding,    *'  quern 
propter  bonas  artet  et  tirtviis  semina  dUexmui."    Notwith* 
standing  his  frequent  public  preaching,  he  neglected  not  his 
other  episcopal  duties,  frequently  confirming  $00  and  1 000  per- 
sons at  a  time,  besides  his  visitations,  ordinations,  &c.    Camden 
says  of  him,  **  Theologus  pr€ettaniiiimuSy  m  quo  doctrina  cum 
pietaie,  ars  cum  natura^  certani"  an^Wood  observes  of  him, 
**  Infinitse  propemodum  lectionis  vhr  librura  pene  nullum,  quem 
vel  scriptoris  &ma  vel  ipsum  operis  argumentum  commendaret, 
iatactum  prsetermisit,  memoriam  quoque  tarn  tenacem  habuit,  ut 
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liis  translation  thither^  as  he  had  before  shewn  reluo 
tance  to  quit  the  See  of  London.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  attmning  his  wish,  though,  in  the  mean 
time,  some  small  delay  was  occasioned  in  Laud's 
translation  from  Bath  and  Wells.  Notwithstanding 
the  anxiety  which  Dr.  Montaigne  displayed  to  gain 
his  object,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  long  survive 
his  translation  to  York.  Such  is  the  vanity  of 
human  ambition  \ ! 

These  arrangements,  however,  were  not  com- 
pleted for  some  time,  and  the  King's  necessities  at 
length  compelled. him  to  call  a  Parliament.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  1627*8,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  that  effect,  and  the  third 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  17th  of* 
March,  1627-8.  Preparatory  to  that  meeting,  the 
King  ordered  all  those  persons  to  be  set  at  liberty 
who  had  been  confined  for  non-compliance  with  the 
loan,  expecting  that  by  this  clemency  he  would  allay 

legend  sese  paucissima  obtulerint,  quae  vir,  si  quando  usus 
flagitareti  confestim  proferret."  None  of  his  sermons  have  ap- 
peared in  print,  except  his  "  Concio  Apologetica  contra  Cam- 
pianiun  in  Deut.  xxii.  7,"  printed  in  1581,  and  again  at  Oxford 
iti  1628.  Wood,  Athen.  vol.  i.  col.  105.  109,  110.  428.  750, 
731.  Vicaria  Leodiensis,  p.  165.  167. 169,  170.  Camden's  Brit. 
in  Brig,  folio,  vol.  ii.  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  xi.  p.  133. 
'  Dr.  Mountaigne  died  Oct.  24, 1628.  He  was  at  first  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  then  translated  to  London,  and  when  in  the 
latter  see,  he  was  wont  to  remark,  ''  Lincoln  was,  London  is, 
and  York  shaU  be,"  whi^  was  verified ;  **  through  which  sees,'' 
says  Fuller,  "  never  any  prelate  passed  so  methodically  as  hira- 
aelfl"  Worthies  of  Yorkshire,  p.  199.  Peck's  Desiderata 
Curiosa,  lib.  xiv.  p.  523. 
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the  murmurs  of  the  Puritan  faction.  Whatever 
were  the  expectations  of  the  King,  however,  he  was 
disappointed,  and  the  measure  at  this  juncture  was 
impolitic,  the  clemency  misplaced ;  for,  had  Charles 
kept  those  2sealots  still  in  confinement,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Parliament,  freed  from  their 
inflammatory  insinuations,  would  have  adopted  such 
measures  as  might  have  conciliated  the  court.  For 
these  men,  it  must  be  observed,  were  confined  not 
merely  for  refusing  compliance  with  the  loan,  but 
for  the  outrageous  insolence  which  they  had  ezhi* 
bited,  and  the  seditious  rumours  which  they  had 
industriously  circulated.  To  grant  them  their 
liberty,  while  in  prison  they  had  been  fortifying 
themselves  in  their  dogmatic  and  republican  oppo- 
sition, was,  in  effect,  to  give  them  permission  to 
renew  their  practices.  They  were  looked  upon  by 
the  faction  as  the  noblest  champions  of  liberty,  and 
they  were  not  slow  to  increase  their  popularity 
among  the  people,  by  recounting  the  sufferings 
which  they  pretended  to  have  endured.  So  that 
those  who  desired  it  were  returned  as  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  being  preferred  above  all  others ; 
and,  actuated  by  revenge,  they  were  determined  to 
increase  their  opposition  to  the  King. 
•  But  before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  affairs  of  this 
Parliament,  perhaps  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  intro- 
ducing the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Heylin,  whid 
h  intereating,  inasmuch  as  we  obtain  from  it  a  com- 
j^ete  imnght  into  Laud's  private  conduct.  The 
flUwp  has  recorded  in  his  Diary,  that  on  the  5th 
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.  of  February  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament, 
88  he  went  with  the  King  to  Hampton  Court,  he 
strained  the  back  sinew  of  his  right  leg,  which  con- 
fined him  till  the  opening  of  the  Parliament.  Hey- 
lin,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  contemporary 
with  Laud,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
having  been  bom  in  the  year  1600 ;  and  he  survived 
the  Restoration,  djdng  on  the  8th  of  May,  1662  \ 
^f  During  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  confinement,'' 
says  that  learqad  writer, ''  I  had  both  the  happiness 
of  being  taken  into  his  special  knowledge  of  me, 
and  the  opportunity  of  a  longer  conference  with  him 
thim  I  could  otherwise  have  expected.  I  went  to 
present  my  service  to  him  as  he  was  preparing  for 
this  journey  (to  attend  the  King),  and  was  appointed 
to  attend  him  on  the  same  day  seven-night,  when  I 
might  presume  on  his  return.  Coming  precisely 
at  that  time,  I  heard  of  his  misfortune,  and  that  he 
kept  himself  to  his  chamber ;  but  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  servants,  that  if  I  cam^,  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  it ;  which  bemgdone  accord- 
Tigly,  I  was  brought  into  his  chamber,  where  I  found 
him  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  his  lame  leg  resting  on 
a  pillow.  Commanding  that  no  person  should  come 
to  interrupt  him  till  he  called,  he  caused  me  to  sit 
down  by  him,  inquired  first  into  the  course  of  my 
studies,  which  he  well  approved  of,  exhorting  me  to 
continue  in  that  moderate  course  in  which  he  found 
me.    He  afterwards  discoursed  on  some  affairs  at 

'  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  lib.  xiv.  p.  542. 
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Oxford^  in  which  I  was  speciaUy  conoerned,  and  tdd 
me  thereupon  the  story  of  such  oppositions  as  he 
had  experienced  in  that  Univendty  from  Archbishop 
Abbot  and  some  others;  encouraged  me  not  to 
shrink^  if  I  had  already^  or  should  hereafter^  expe*. 
rience  the  same.  I  was  with  him  thus,  remotis 
arlntris,  almost  two  hours.  It  passed  towards 
twelve  o'clock,  and  then  he  knocked  for  his  servants 
to  come  unto  him.  He  caused  me  to  stay  dinner 
with  him,  and  used  me  ^th  no  small  respect,  which 
was  remarked  by  some  gentlemen;  Elphinston,  one 
of  his  Majesty's  cup-bearers,  being  one  of  the  com^* 
pany  who  dined  with  him  ^.**  This  incident  is  in- 
deed trivial  in  itself^  but  every  relick  of  a  great  man 
is  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  with  pious 
care. 

On  the  17th  of  Mardi,  1627-8,  the  third  ParHar 
ment  of  Charles  assembled.  Oliver  Cromwell,  then 
a  person  of  no  distinction,  was  one  of  its  members, 
and  took  an  ac^ve  part  in  its  proceedings.  Laud 
preached  the  opening  sermon,  (the  sixth  in  his 
printed  volume,)  from  Ephes.  iv.  3.  *'  Endeavouring 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.* 
This  sermon,  which  is  an  admirable  spechnen  of  his 
impassioned  eloquence  and  solid  reasoning,  and 
which  abounds  in  advices  and  exhortations  truly 
apo8tolic,was  commanded  by  the  King  to  be  printed  ; 
and  had  the  faction  in  the  House  of  Commons 
studied  it  as  well  as  they  did  the  eflbsions  of  their  owa 


*  Heylin,  p.  167. 
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fismatical  teachers,  they  would  have  received  from  it 
important  lessons  of  duty.  But  they  had  a  deeply 
cherished  hatred  towards  the  man,  and,  therefore, 
they  concluded  that  *'  no  good  thing  could  come 
out  of  Ijazareth."  After  the  conclusion  of  the  ser« 
mon,  Charles  opened  the  Parliament  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  addressed  to  both  Houses,  to  the 
following  effect : 

:  *'  My  Lfords  and  Gentlemen.  These  times  are 
i for  action;  wherefore,  for  example's  sake,  I  mean 
not 'to  spend  much  time  in  words  ;  expecting  accord- 
liogly,  that  your,  as  I  hope,  good  resolutions  will  be 
.lyeedy,  not  spending  time  unnecessarily,  or,  as  I 
^may  better  sayi  dangerously ;  for  tedious  consultar 
MtioDs  at  this  time  are  as  hurtful  as  ill  regulations. 

'^  I  am  sure  you  expect  from  me  to  know  both 
the  cause  of  your  meeting,  and  what  to  resolve  on. 
Yet  I  think  there  is  none  here,  but  knows  that 
common  danger  is  the  cause  of  this  Parliament,  and 
that  supply  at  this  time  is  the  chief  end  of  it ;  so 
that  I  need  but  point  out  to  you  what  to  da  I  will 
.  use  but  few  persuasions.  For  if  to  maintmn  your 
own  advice,  and  (as  now  the  case  standeth  by  the 
following  thereof,)  the  true  religion,  laws,  liberties 
of  the  state,  and  the  just  defence  of  our  true  friends 
and  allies,  be  not  sufficient,  no  eloquence  of  man  or 
angel  will  persuade. 

'^  Only  let  me  remind  you,  that  my  duty  most  of 
all,  and  every  one  of  yours,  according  to  his  degree, 
is  to  seek  the  maintenance  of  this  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth, and  certainly  there  was  never  a  time  in 
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which  this  duty  was  more  necessarily  required  than 
now. 

''  \,  therefore,  judging  a  Parliament  to  be  the 
most  ancient^  speediest,  and  best  way  in  this  time 
of  common  danger,  to  give  such  supply  as  to  secure 
ourselves,  and  to  save  our  friends  from  imminent 
ruin,  have  called  you  together.     Every  man  must 
do  according  to  his  conscience.     Wherefore  if  you, 
(which  God  forbid)  should  not  do  your  duty,  which 
the  state  at  this  time  needs,  I  must  in  discharge  of 
my  conscience  use  those  other  means  which  God 
hath  put  into  my  hands,  to  save  that  which  the  folly 
of  particular  men  may  otheriyise  hazard  to  lose. 
Take  not  this  as  a  threatening,  (for  I  scorn  to 
threaten  any  but  my  equals),  but  as  an  admonition 
from  him,  that  both  out  of  nature  and  duty  hath 
most  care  of  your  preservations  and  prosperities. 
And  I  hope,  though  I  thus  speak,  that  your  demea- 
nour at  this  time  will  be  such  as  shall  not  only  ap- 
prove your  former  counsels,  but  lay  on  me  such 
obligations  as  shall  tie  me  by  way  of  thankfulness 
to  meet  often  with  you.     For  be  assured,  that  no- 
'^ttlig  can  be  more  pleasing  to  me  than  to  keep  a 
l*eorrespondence  with  you. 
I  iwitt  only  add  one  thing  more,  and  then  leave 
^Kper  to  make  a  short  paraphrase  upon  the 
I  have  delivered  unto  you,  which  is,  to  remem- 
tt  thing,  to  the  end  you  may  forget  it.     You 
rimagine  I  come  here  with  a  doubt  of  good  suc- 
"^  what  I  deore,  remembering  the  distractions 
Utiogv*'    But  I  assure  you,  that  I  shall 
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very  easily  and  gladly  forget  and  forgive  what  is 
past,  so  that  you  will  at  this  time  leave  the  former 
ways  of  distraction,  and  follow  the  counsel  lately 
given  you,  to  maintain  the  unity  qf  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace  ^'• 

Such  is  the  speech  which  Charles  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  this  Parliament,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
refers  to  Laud's  masterly  sermon,  and  I  have  thought 
it  worthy  of  a  place  here,  as  it  is  a  comment  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  former  Parliaments,  and  as 
it  pourtrays  that  noble  independence  and  manly 
eloquence  for  which  that  Prince  was  distinguished. 
The  Lwd  Keeper,  then,  in  turn,  addressed  the  two 
Houses,  and  brought  before  them  the  state  of  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  directed  their  attention 
to  the  political  intrigues  of  their  continental  enemies, 
and  concluded  by  advising  them  to  assist  the  King 
with  due  alacrity  in  the  present  emergency. 

But,  as  formerly,  this  was  of  little  use.  A  few  of 
the  leading  enthusiasts  had  succeeded  in  securing 
partisans,  some  of  them  factious  like  themselves, 
others  well  affected  indeed  towards  the  King,  but 
misled  by  their  false  representations.  They,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  manage  their  own  business  first, 
that  is,  to  have  their  own  way,  and  take  the  King 
into  their  own  hands.  It  first  moved  them  to  ap- 
point a  fast  day  *,  which  being  done,  (for  nothing 
could  be  done  without  making  such  a  display  of 

*  Lansdowne  MSS.  Pari.  Col.  1620—1628.  498.    Rush- 
trorth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  476»  477* 
'  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  498«  499. 
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thar  zeal,)  they  fortliwith  entreateidi^^he  Hotise  of 
Lords,  after  debating  concerning  their  liberties, 
(in  which  Sibthorpe  and  M anwaring  were  duly  no- 
ticed as  two  prating  sycophants,)  to  unite  with  them 
in  a  petition  against  the  toleration  6f  Papists.  This 
^as  agreed  to,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  it  was  pre- 
siented  to  the  King,  who,  while  he  commended  them 
for  their  zeal  in  religion,  still  pressed  upon  their 
consideration  the  affairs  of  state  ^  It  behoved  them, 
however,  to  take  various  things  into  consideration 
before  they  thought  fit  to  agree :  they  were  first  to 
ai^ertain  whether  they  were  able  to  vote  any  sup- 
'^Ties,  and  then  it  was  their  business  to  inquire  whe- 
fher  they  were  to  be  considered  as  slaves  or  free- 
'  taeti,  of  which  they  ptfetehded  to'  have  dotitits^  on 
iccourit  of  th&lalfe  imjjtfsonmerit'ofthieir  iheihbers. 
Btlt,  aft6r  a  Variety  of '  dlterfcitions,  they  resolved  to 
leiave  tIte'Kitig*s  business  for  the  present," ITiat  is, 
t%!6se  state  afiairs  on  which  they  were  professedly 
'called  to  legislate,  and  to  proceed  in  their  own 
Wiy. 

The  Commons  first  attacked  their  old  enemy  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
they  voted  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  cala- 
mities brought  on  the  King  and  kingdom,  and  they 
accordingly  presented  a  remonstrance  of  grievances 
against  him*.    But,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  King 


*  Rush  worth,  vol.i.  p.  515. 

'  Rushworth,  vol.  i.p.  617.  619—626. 
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issued  an  order,  that  th^  process  prefem^d  ugainst 
the  Duke  in  the  Star-Chamber  should  be  discharged, 
being  conscious  of  his  innocence,  and  the  subsequent 
prorogation  of  the  Parliament  delayed  the  effisct  of 
thp  remonstrance.     Having  thus  noticed  the  Duke, 
Dr.  Manwaring  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  punish  him  for  his  two  sermons,  in  which 
•  hey  implicated  Laud,  who  had  licensed  them  for 
the  press.     After  various  harangues  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  among  whom  the  enthusiast 
Prynne  particularly  distinguished  himself,  Maawir- 
ing  was  called  before  them ;  and  after  extorting  froni 
him'  an  humble  submission  and  ''  acknowledgment 
of  the  many  errors  and  indiscretions  he  had  com-^ 
mitted,"  and  compeUing  him  to  '<  beg  pardon  of 
God,  the  King,  the  Honourable  House,  the  Church, 
and  the  Conunonwealth  in  general,  and  those  toar-* 
4hy  persons  adjudged  to  be  reflected  on  by  him  m 
particular,  for  these  great  errors  and  ofiences,''  they 
sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  durmg  their  )>lea- 
sure,  to  pay  1000/.  to  the  King,  to  be  suspended 
from  preaching  for  three  years,  to  be  disabled  from 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  dignity,  to  be  prohibited 
ever  afterwards  from  preaching  at  court;  and  ordered 
that  his  sermons,  being  worthy  to  be  burnt,  should 
be  called  in  by  proclamation,  committed  to  ^the 
flames,  and  never  again  printed  under  a  great 
penalty  ^ 

From  this  sentence  it  will  be  seen  that  the Jriendsr 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  605.   Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  744.    HeyliD^ 
p.  170. 
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rf  liberty  Yiete  by  no  means  lenient  in  their  ded* 
noQS.  But  the  sentence  is  liable  to  the  severest 
reprobation^  for  Manwaring  had  committed  no 
crime  against  the  State;  and,  although  his  positions 
^  were  absurd,  they  were  rather  errors  of  judgment 
than  deliberate  faults.  His  offence  did  not  even 
amount  to  petty  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason, 
seeing  that  these  are  only  to  be  understood  when 
eonunitted  against  the  King's  person  and  autho* 
rity :  hence,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  no  right  to  sit  as  judges  in  this  case,  any  more 
than  to  inflict  the  fine  after  his  impeachment.  The 
fine  and  imprisonment,  if  found  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  state,  were  all  that  they  had  a  right  to 
inflict  as  a  ciyil  court  of  l^slature :  but  Manwar^ 
ing  was  amenable  ^first  to  the  King,  as  supreme 
ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  seomdly  to  his  superiors  in 
the  Church,  if  he  had  taught  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  that  Church,  whose  duty  and  right 
it  was  to  decide  whether  he  ought  to  be  suspended 
tod  disabled  from  holding  any  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment. The  House  decided  on  more  than  they 
were  warranted,  or  had  a  right  to  do,  and,  there- 
fore, this  sentence,  as  well  as  the  compulsory  recan- 
tation, was  most  severe  and  unjust.  And  it  was, 
probably,  in  this  view  that  the  King  subsequently 
acted  ;  for  though  he  said  nothing  at  the  time,  he 
doubtless  judged  Manwaring  to  have  suffered  inno- 
cently in  his  cause,  and,  accordingly,  that  grateful 
Prince  not  only  remitted  his  chaplain's  fine,  but  he 
afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  living  of  Stamford 
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RlyerSy  in  Essex,  with  a  dispensatifn  to  hold  St. 
Giles's  in  the  Fields^  (vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
the  Commons'  old  enemy,  Montague,  to  the  see  of 
Chichester,)  then  to  the  Deanery  of  Worcester, 
and  some  time  after  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's  \ 
On  the  following  day  Laud's  conduct  was  exa- 
mined, and,  after  deliberation,  ''  by  God's  good- 
ness towards  me,"  says  he,  ''  I  was  fuUy  cleared.*^ 
He  was  not,  however,  ignorant  of 'the  intentions  of 
his  enemies,  for  he  declared  that  this  Parliament 
sought  his  destruction,  which  was  prevented  by  its 
sudden  dissoluticm  *.  Nevertheless,  though  they 
fidled  to  involve  Laud  in  Manwaring^s  afibirs;  tfa^y 
had  still  another  iiesouit;6.  In  the  tenlonstrMcd 
which  they  presented  to  the  King  against  Buckings 
hailr,  one  part  of  it  concerned  religion,  in  whicih  thef 
alleged  that  ''Dr.  Neile,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Dr.  Laud,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ar6 
justly  suspected  to  be  unsound  in  their  opinions  ill 
that  way."  They  were,  in  short,  voted  to  be  fa- 
vourers of  Arminianism  ^ 

'  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  the  other  incendiary t  according  to  the  cha- 
ritable idea  of  the  Puritan  historian  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 80.)  was  made 
prebendary  of  Peterborough,  and  rector  of  Burton  Latimer,  in 
Wfltshire. 

'  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 
.  '  Diary,  p.  42,  43.  Heylin,  p.  170,  171.  Rushworth,  vol. 
i.  p.  621.  Whitelock's  Memorials,  edit.  17d2.  p.  10.  On  this 
occasion.  Laud  has  made  the  following  entry.  "  The  same  day 
the  House  of  Commons  were  making  their  remonstrance  to 
the  King.  One  head  was  innovation  of  religion.  Therein  they 
named  my  lord  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  myself.    One  in 
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.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  desirable,  had  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  when  they  thus  exalted 
themselves  into  theological  doctors,  defined  what 
they  meant  by  Arminianism,  or,  at  least,  examined 
the  principles  and  opinions  of  those  whom  they 
called  Arminians,  before  they  condemned  thenu 
Now^  by  their  own  admission,  were  there  no  other 
fetidence,  they  did  not ;  and  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  impeachments  preferred  against  the  royalists 
of  that  period,  when  their  enemies,  on  their  own 
shewing,  either  did  not,  or  could  not,  tell  why 
they  had  impeached  them  ?  It  is  easy  to  make  an 
assertion ;  but  assertions  ar6  not  proofs :  hence,  if  a 
man  is  alleged  to  be  guilty,  it  must  first  be  ascer- 
tmneid  "^hilt  he  has  done,  to  substantiate  the  charge. 
They  admitted  that  Buckingham  was  impeached 
without  a  cause,  that  is,  they  had  alleged  none ;  and 
what  should  we  have  thought  of  Charles,  if  he 
had  dismissed  his  minister  to  gratify  the  whim  of  a 
faction  ?  That  Buckingham  was  imprudent  cannot 
be  denied ;  still,  his  enemies  knew  well  that  he  was 
not  destitute  of  talents,  and  his  imprudence  is  no 
warrant  for  them  to  calumniate  him.  If  they  made 
out  no  case  against  the  Duke,  he  could  not  be 
guilty,  because  the  law  presumes  a  man  innocent 
till  it  condemns  him ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  cause, 
why  not  impeach  for  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 

the  House  stood  up  and  said :  now  we  have  named  these  personsy 
let  us  think  of  some  causes  why  we  did  it.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
answered,  Have  we  not  named  my  lord  of  Buckingham  without 
shewing  a  cause,  and  may  we  not  be  as  bold  with  them  ?" 
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nonrs  in  the  House,  rather  than  remonstrate  with 
the  King  ?  On  the  very  same  prmdple  they  pro- 
ceeded with  Laud  and  Neile ;  they  charged  them 
with,  something  which  they  could  not  define,  that 
iv  .they,  thought^  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  they 
wereiahout  the  business,  that  it  would  serve  their 
purpose  to  insert  the  names  of  the  two  Bishops. 
And  yet,  when  a  member  of  the  House  stood  up 
and  said,  that  now,  when  they  had  named  Laud 
and  Neile,  they  ought  to  think  qf  the  cause  why 
they  had  been  named,^  he  was  silenced  by  Sir 
Edw^d  Coke,  who  sagaciously  observed,  that 
^' since  my  Lord  of  3uckinghwi  had  been  imr 
peached  i^fM^i^/  alleging  any  reason,  could  not  the 
same.tjping  b^  done  in  the  ease.of  the.  two  Bishops  T 
Itt49.np.t  difficult  to  fonq, an, opinion  of  the  wisdom 

<rf*  those  sw^tor^*      ,r.    ^         .  :  .jr. 

.,.Convin/5eii.tb£|t;  this  .fcjly,  tp  say  the  least,  ;re^ 
quiyres.pnly  to  bejp^e^tbi^t  it  may  be  exposed,  I 
hfjTP  .introdjo/ce.i^r.fi^Wr  pbs^y^tiom  resecting  the 
Puritans  ^nd  the  AripiQians.  ,.I  have  already  stated 
that .  a  profound  ignorance  existed  among  the 
former,,  whether  wilful  or  casual  I  shall  not  in- 
quire, on  what  they  called  Arminianism.  This, 
indeed,  was  studiously  cherished  by  the  leading 
Calvinists,  who,  being  all  believers  in  Calvin's  in- 
spiration, imagined  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
their  researches  much  farther  than  the  "  Institu- 
tions,** and  were  well  content  to  give  implicit  credit 
to  all  his  notions.  That  daring  and  abstruse  opinion 
which   Calvin   had  published  respecting  Christ's 
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bodily  descent  into  hell^  and  his  suffering  the  pains 
of  the  damned  in  his  soul^  was  firmly  believed  by 
his  adherents  :  but  several  divines^  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Laud^  having  attacked  this,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  their  opinions  were 
not  forgotten*  In  fact,  the  notion  which  Vorsttus 
broached,  that  God  had  a  body,  and  was  subject  to 
accidents  and  limitations,  was  hardly  worse  than 
this  opinion  of  Calvin  respecting  Christ's  descent 
into  hell;  and  though  King  James  overstepped 
the  boundary  of  moderation,  when  he  styled  Vors- 
ttus **  an  arch-heretic,  a  pest,  and  monster  of 
blasphemies  S"  yet  it  certainly  deserved  the  severest 
reprehension.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  Calvinists  to 
believe  all  others  in  error ;  and  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther it  be  in  church-government  or  in  doctrine; 
although,  respecting  the  former,  they  received  thdr 
share  of  opprobrium  from  their  sectarian  friends,  the 
Independents,  who  not  long  after  this  alleged,  that 
if  Papists  worshipped  the  beast,  and  Episcopalians 
the  image  of  the  beast,  Presbyterians  worshipped  its 
shadow.  Martin  Bocdnus  went  too  far  when  he  im- 
prudently maintained,  that  the  fruits  of  Calvinism 
are  more  pernicious  than  atheism ;  though  VitelUus, 
a  Calvinist,  was  not  behind  when  he  falsely  asserted, 

'  Works  of  King  James,  p.  350.  352,  353.  356.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  James  was  actually  incited  to  persecute 
Vorstius  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  whom  the  Puritans  call  a  "  mfld 
and  tolerant  prelate." — Abridgement  of  Brand's  Hist  of  the  Re- 
formation of  the  Low  Countries,  8vo.  London,  1 725,  vol.  ii« 
p.  318.     Sir  Ralph  Winwood'i  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  £96. 
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th^t  the  purpose  of  Arminianism  was  to  introduce  a 
subtle  atheism  into  the  Church.  So  dogmatic,  how- 
ever, was  Calvin  in  his  notions  on  election  and  other 
subtleties,  that  he  undertook  to  reform  the  Luther- 
ans, for  which  oificiousness  he  was  bitterly  attacked 
by  Giles  Hunnius,  a  famous  Lutheran  divine,  and 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Marpurg,  who  charged  him 
with  Nestorianism,  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and 
Atheism.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Calvin's  opinions 
on  polity  were  unknown  in  the  Church  before  his  day ; 
and  his  notions  concerning  election  and  reprobation 
have  a  precedent  only  in  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  in  some  of  his  writings  has  advanced  posi- 
tions not  dissimilar,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Father  was  then  engaged  in  a  hot  dispute 
with  the  Manicheans,  whom  he  violently  opposed^ 
for  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  he  expresses  the 
unanimous  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Though  I  am  perfectly  justified  in  making  a 
digression  on  this  subject  at  present,  because  I  am 
commenting  on  the  life  of  a  man  whose  only  crime 
consisted  in  his  being  an  ^i^ti-Calvinist,  that  is,  a 
believer  in  the  old  and  scriptural  doctrine  of  a  full 
and  free  salvation  to  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  who  chooses  to  accept  of  it^  in  opposition  to 
Calvin's  notions  of  predestination  and  unconditional 
election,  yet  I « shall  refrain  from  entering  minutely 
into  a  theological  discussion,  reserving  that  for  ano- 
ther occasion.  I  stated  that  a  deplorable  ignorance 
existed  on  Arminianism,  as  they  chose  to  call  it, 
among  all  the  Puritans,  and  more  especially  in  the 

VOL.  I.  D  d 
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House  of  Commons^  among  the  members  of  which 
fanaticism  was  making  rapid  progress.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  specimens  of  this  folly,  which  I  shall 
adduce  in  another  place,  when  I  come  to  detail  the 
future  proceedings  of  the  Parliament.  But  the  con- 
duct of  the  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  By  crafty  artifice  they  invariably  coupled 
Arminianism  with  Popery ;  and  though  they  must 
have  known,  before  they  delivered  their  opinions, 
that  the  former  was  just  as  irreconcilable  to  Popery 
as  their  own  Calvinism,  yet  it  furnished  them  with 
a  convenient  occasion  to  rail  against  the  Church, 
and  against  Laud  and  others,  its  resolute  defenders. 
Moreover,  as  the  populace  seldom  reason,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  those  zealots  to  inflame  their 
passions  by  misrepresentations  of  what  they  them- 
selves did  not  understand,  and  secure  partisans  by 
their  delusive  speeches  about  liberty  and  the  alleged 
tyranny  of  the  court. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, is  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Arminian,  so  far 
as  these  are  human  systems ;  nor  did  that  Church, 
in  the  persons  of  its  venerable  Reformers,  first 
attach  itself  to  the  great  name  of  any  individual,  and 
then  endeavour  to  reconcile  his  opinions  with  the 
holy  canon  of  Scripture.  This  was  the  case  with 
certain  other  communions,  but  it  was  not  so  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Had  it  done  so,  what  cause 
has  it  not  for  boasting,  and  where  is  the  vantage 
ground  of  any  other  religious  body  ?  What  illus- 
trious names  adorn  the  annals  of  the  Church  of 
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England !  names  which  will  bear  a  comparison  witH 
the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the  primitive  Church ; 
men  who  were  as  much  superior  to  Calvin^  learned 
though  he  was^  as  he  in  turn  was  superior  to  his  Scot- 
tish disciples.  Where  is  there  any  church  or  sect, 
not  even  excepting  the  Church  of  Rome^  which  can 
rival  the  Church  of  England  in  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  its  sons  ?  There  is  something,  indeed,  in 
i|;8  very  constitution  which  encourages  this  noble 
emulation,  and  to  this  hour  it  sustains  its  celebrity. 
And  those  men  were  not  "  straitened  in  their  bowels 
as  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption."  Great  as 
they  unquestionably  were,  they  had  too  humble  an 
opinion  of  themselves,  as  at  best  but  unprofitable 
servants,  to  entertain  a  single  harsh  and  limited 
thought  of  the  love  of  God.  If,  as  the  Puritans 
pretended,  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  especially 
the  Seventeenth,  are  Calvinistic,  why  did  they  evince 
such  factious  restlessness  to  make  them  appear  so  ? 
The  confession  of  no  Church  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  disputes  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England;  its 
Articles  have  been  wrested  from  their  literal  and 
grammatical  sense,  to  support  the  opinions  of  a 
party.  Now,  who  thinks  of  asserting  that  the  Scot- 
tish Confession  of  Faith  is  Arminian  ?  Who  ever 
alleged,  that  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
received  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  originally 
put  forth  by  the  Westminster  Calvinistic  Assembly, 
are  not  Calvinistic  ?  The  attempt  has  never  been 
made,  because  the  melancholy  doctrine  is  there 
elicited  in  terms  too  plain,  (I  say  melancholy,  indeed, 

Dd2' 
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if  true),  that ''  God  hath  from  eternity  elected  some 
to  everlasting  life,**  and  doomed  others  to  everlast- 
ing death*  not  from  any  good  or  bad  works  of 
theirs,  but  merely  ^^for  the  praise  (tf  his  glorious 
grace''  Is  this  a  reason  agreeable  to  our  notion 
•s  rational  beings  of  God  and  his  heavenly  revelar 
ticMi  ?  and  yet  religion,  or  rather  Christianity,  is 
addressed  to  man's  reason,  not  to  his  imagination  or 
hi#  senses  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  speculative  or  visionary 
subject,  but  it  must  be  reduced  to  practice,  and 
practice  is  just  the  effect  of  which  the  exercise 
of  our  £Eiculties  is  the  cause*  Religion  without 
works  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  its  very  existence 
b'  impossible.  Is  a  man  doomed  to  everlasting 
4amnation  before  he  is  bom,  nay,  from  all  eternity  t 
ADtd  is  such  a  man  bom  in  a  Christian  country,  and 
calkd  on  to  repent  as  a  miserable  sinner  ?  How 
can  he  accept  the  call,  since  he  is  restrained  by  a 
religious  necessity  ?  Is  he  able  to  contend  with  God, 
or  is  God  a  man,  that  he  should  change  his  etemal 
decree  ?  Or,  if  Calvinism  be  tme,  is  it  not  a  mere 
mockery  of  a  rational  being  and  the  possessor  of  an 
immortal  soul  (I  speak  it  with  awe)  to  pass  a  decree 
that  he  cannot  be  saved,  yet  to  call  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  to  condemn  him  for  what  he  could  not 
help  ?  What  can  m^n  do  7  The  decree  of  God 
must  take  effect,  and,  therefore,  he  must  take  his 
chance  of  being  either  elected  or  reprobated.  But 
how  different  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  Where 
would  be  the  e£Gicacy  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  Bi^ 
tism,  that  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration,  a  new  life. 
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and  an  engrafting  into  CkriM's  body^  ^thout  which 
sacrament  I  will  not^  indeed^  say  no  human  being 
can  be  saved,  whether  in&nt  or  adult ;  but  by  which 
holy  sacrament  all  baptized  infants  are  saved^  and 
all  adults  who  fulfil,  in  the  years  of  reason,  their 
baptismal  tows  ?  or  are  we  to  entertain  that  most 
degrading  thought,  that  this  holy  sacrament  is  no^ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  rite,  a  formal  ceremcmy  ? 
The  thought,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  to  border 
on  pro£Eineness.  And  then,  when  we  come  to  the 
Scriptures,  how  discordant  are  they  with  the  linnta*- 
tions  of  Calvinism !  There  we  are  indeed,  told  the 
important  truth,  that  believers  may  finally  fiiU ; 
there  we  are  told  in  every  page,  that  Christ,  as  th6 
venerable  Latimer  expresses  it,  shed  as  much  blood 
for  Judas  as  he  did  for  St.  Paul ;  there  we  have 
revelations  of  the  boundless  mercy  of  God ;  there 
we  are  commanded  to  address  God  as  our  Father ; 
ihere,  in  short,  we  are  commanded  to  believe  and 
obey  the  gospel,  being  assured  that  they  who  come 
unto  God  will  not  come  in  vain. 

In  these  observations  I  have  not  adduced  argu- 
ments from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  the  subject 
has  been  often  discussed,  and  because  I  wish  to 
avoid  a  theological  disputation,  making  my  remarks 
to  bear  principally  on  the  system,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Puritans,  in  violently  condemning  Bishops 
Laud  and  Neile.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that 
Calvinism  was  never  imagined  to  be  the  religion  of 
England  before  the  return  of  those  exiles  whom  the 
Marian  persecution  had  forced  fi'om  their  country ; 
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and  it  is  a  singular  fact^  that  almost  all  those  who 
afterwards  held  situations  in  the  Churchy  and  in- 
troduced  the  Calvinistic  doctrines^  were  those  who 
had  resided  during  that  persecution  at  Geneva,  and 
returned  with  a  warm  admiration  of  Calvin's  sys- 
tem. But  had  the  Articles  been  Calvinistic,  why 
make  vigorous  attempts  to  make  them  appear  so, 
since  they  speak  for  themselves  ?  and  yet  I  need  not ' 
remind  the  reader  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  of  Cart- 
wright's  turbulence,  and  of  the  insidious  mal-prac- 
lices  of  the  Puritan  faction  in  the  Universities, 
daring  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  whole 
of  James'  reign,  as  the  Puritans  themselves  evinced 
at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference.  These  discus- 
nons,  indeed,  I  must  at  present  avoid.  The  Church 
of  England,  I  again  maintain,  rejects  the  system  of 
Arminius  as  a  Tmman  system;  it  rests  on  the  holy 
canon  of  inspiration,  it  appeals  to  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  and  its  Articles  and  Homilies  were  estab- 
Ished  before  any  thing  was  known  either  of  Calvin 
or  Arminius  ^  But,  since  it  is  clear  that  Calvin- 
ism is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  since  it  is 
evident  and  undeniable,  that  the  venerable  fathers 
of  the  Church  were  guided  solely  by  the  Scriptures 
and  primitive  antiquity,  if  the  opinions  of  Armi- 
nius and  the  Dutch  Remonstrants  coincide  with 
the  Articles,  the  Church  rather  rejoices  that  a  com- 
mnnion  should  be  found  in  unison  with  itself,  which 

'  Articles  of  the  Church,  and  Eccles.  Canons,  Can.  xxxvi. 
and  Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  xii.  §  1  and  3, 
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holds  apostolical  truth :  but  the  Church  cannot  be 
called  Arminian,  otherwise  it  was  so  before  Armi- 
nius  was  known  ;  and  if  suck  be  the  case,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  Arminian,  so  were  the  holy  Apostles,  the 
Fathers,  and  the  prinutive  Church  \ 

James  Van  Harmen,  or  Arnunius,  was  as  far  re- 
moved from  Popery  as  Calvin,  Gomarus,  or  any 
either  of  his  violent  opposers.  So  also  were  the 
illustrious  Limborch,  Episcoplus,  Grotius,  and 
others,  as  well  as  those  immortal  men  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  had  the  courage  to  employ  their  reasoning 
fSaculties  respecting  predestination  and  grace.  But 
the  true  cause  why  the  Puritans  condemned  Armi* 
nianism,  (for  I  shall  still  call  it  so,  because  lan- 
guage is  arbitrary,)  was,  that  Laud  and  his  friends 
were  unpopular,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  court.  Whoever  adhered  to  the  unfortunate 
.Charles  was  certain  of  condemnation.  The  coup- 
ling of  Arminianism  and  Popery  was  the  common 
cant  and  knavery  of  the  times.  Popery,  Armini- 
anism.  Atheism,  Heresy,  were  all  classed  together, 
•as  well  by  the  English  Puritans  as  by  the  Scottish 
.Covenanters,  the  latter  of  whom  entered  into  their 
impious  League  and  Covenant,  which  they  called 
•Solemn,  to  put  to  the  sword  all  those  who  differed 
£rom  themselves.  It  need  not  be  again  stated,  that 
Arminianism  and  Popery  have  as  Uttle  connexion 

'  Laurence's  (Archbishop)  Bampton  Lecturesi  Lect.1.  Heylin» 
Quinquart.  Controv.  p.  624. 
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aa  the  latter  has  ifith  CalTmism :  and  if  iascNiiei 
things  the  Arminians  agreed  with  the  Papists^ 
does  that  unite  them  in  a  common  cause  7  But  it 
is  too  true^  that  among  zealots  every  thing  is  had 
and  damnable  which  agrees  not  with  their  notions* 
The  man  who  does  not  fall  in  with  the  extoavar 
gancies  of  the  day  is  denounced  as  irreligious;  if 
he  does  not  adopt  the  pecuisar  phraseology,  of 
pietUm^  he  need  not  expect  to  escape  persecution ; 
and  men  who,  stimulated  by  that  dangerous  MEttliB* 
siism  which  must  ever  retard  the  progress  of  pure: 
and  rational  religion,  set  all  reaioa  and  auduirity 
at  defiance,  have  invariably  made  it  their  custom 
to  calumniate  their  exponents.  What,  right,  as  it 
has  been  well  /  demanded,  had  Calvin  and  his  folr 
lowers  to  give  laws  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  ? 
Did  the  Puritans  concave  that  they  were  the  only 
conscientious  persons  in  the  nation?  or  rather, 
ou^t  not  those  religionists  to  have  known  that 
other  opinions  had  as  good  a  right  to  allowance  and 
toleration  ?  But  such  was  not  their  system.  They 
thought  it  perfectly  right  to  be  intolerant  to  others ; 
but,  if  there  was  the  slightest  severity  towards  them- 
selves, they  c(»nraenced  their  clamour  about  liberty, 
tyranny.  Popery,  Arminianism^  and  Atheism. 

I  am  not,  let  it  be  observed,  defending  Arminian- 
ism  as  a  system,  but  am  stating  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  undeniable  truth.  Laud  has  been  condemned  as 
the  violent  defender  of  Arminianism;  the  charge 
has  been  again  and  again  repeated,  and  there 
needs  no  other  proof  of  his  infamy,  his  ''  i^jfanums 
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memory^  with  some  sectarian  writers^  tban  this  as-^ 
suined  fact ;  and  in  his  patronage  of  Arminianism 
they  have  easily  accounted  for  his  alleged  perseciH 
tion  of  the  Puritans.  Now^  I  will  admit  that  Liaud 
held  the  opinions  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants,  which 
adraisoon  will  make  evident  the  absurdity  of  the 
Puritan  inCsrence.  For  it  is.  a  notorious  fiict,  that 
of  all  sects  the  Calvinists,  when  in  powers  were  the 
moit  intolerant ;  as  the  ccmduct  of  their  leader  at 
Geneva,  and  of  his  acQieients  in  England  and  Scot* 
land,  abundantly  proves ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed> 
that  England  felt  the  yoke  of  Calvinism  intolerable ; 
and,  had  it  been  established  finally  in  Scotland, 
according  to  the  fenatical  notions  of  the  Covenant- 
ing zealots,  it  would  have  been  equally  unsufierable; 
In  the  latter  coimtry,  at  and  before  this  period,  the 
same  spirit  pervaded  the  heart  of  every  Presb]rte- 
nan  preacher,  which  had  doomed  the  mild  and  vir-* 
ttems,  though  mistaken,  Servetus  to  the  stake; 
which  had  secured  the  banishment  of  Bolsee,  which 
hftd  endeavoured  to  take  the  life  and  ruin  the  char 
racter  of  the  wise  and  learned  Castellio,  and  which 
had  induced  Calvin,  the  grand  author  of  these  atro^ 
dties,  to  write  a  cool  and  deliberate  defence  of 
them,  especially  of  the  murder  of  Servetus,  in  the 
French  and  Latin  languages.  ^^  Popery  fell  for 
ever,"  says  an  author  ^  remarking  on  the  effects  of 
Calvinism,  ''  but  its  ministers  were  succeeded  by  a 

*  Cfursory  Remarks,  prefixed  to  Scottish  Poems  of  the  16th 
Century,  by  J.  6.  Dalyell,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p.  43,  44*  £dinbarg)i, 
l«mo.   1801. 
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class  of  m^  not.  more  liberal  or  ibdre'  tolerant. 
Proud  an4  imperious,  no  opportupity  of  disfdaying 
their  authority  was  spared^  and  that  in  the  most 
grating  manner^  Very  soon  after  their  establish* 
ment  they  condenined  the  Countess  of  Argyle  to 
humiliations  in  the  Church  of  Stirling^  for  assisting 
at  the  baptism  of  King  James^  and  the  High  Trear 
surer  of  Scotland  to  public  penance  in  the  Churdi 
of  Edinburgh.  To  be  placid  and  humble  formed 
no  part  of  their  constitution.  All  were  deep  poU- 
ticians.  If  one  preached  sedition,  he  quoted  authpr 
rities  in  Scripture :  if  he  intermeddled  in  the  prir 
vacy  of  famiUes,  he  maintained  his  privilege  of 
checking  vice.  Causes  too  trifling  for  repetition, 
they  debated  as  earnestly  as  matters  of  the  highest 
importance.  Punishment,  and  the  mode  of  infliot- 
ing  it,  occupied  more  attention  than  the  mannejr  of 
repressing  crime.  Imaginary  Puritans,  they  thought 
by  a  decree  to  efifect  that  refined  improvement 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  slow  and 
imperceptible  hand  of  time.  Mercy  and  compas- 
/sion  for  those  whom  they  had  supplanted  were  ba- 
nished. If  their  hands  were  not  imbrued  with  blood, 
it  was  from  inability,  not  the  want  of  desire.  Such 
were  the  authors,  and  such  the  rudiments  of  a  sys- 
tem which  sense,  caution,  and  moderation,  have 
now  rendered  it  unsafe  to  ibiprove." 

These  sentiments  equally  apply  to  the  Puritans 
of  England  as  to  those  of  Scotland,  and  they  gave 
ample  demonstration,  before  a  century  elapsed  after 
the  Reformation,  that  they  were  not  slow  to  im- 
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brue  their  hands  in  blood,  thuir  completing  their 
long-devised  schemes  of  treason  and  rebellion.  Bdft 
as  to  Arminianism,  the  Remonstrants,  as  the  Datch 
followers  of  Arminius  were  called,  and  whose  op!-- 
niohs  Land  is  condemned  for  maintaining,  w«fe 
actoally  those  who  were  the  real  patriots  to 'thei^ 
country,  whereas  the  Calvinists  ruled  it  with  no 
gentle  hand.  For  the  &mous  Synod  of  Dort, 
which,  under  the  pretence  of  a  fiEur  discussion,  (every 
member  of  it  being  compelled  to  take  an  oaith  to 
ibAt  ^kd  ^)  yfai  called  by  the  professed  enemies  of 
the  Remonstrants  for  the  very  purpose  of  con- 
demning them,  arrived  at  more  absurd  and  into^ 
lerant  conclusions  than  any  Popish  council.  It  watt 
eottiposed  of  their  professed  enemies,  and  the  oath 
was  no  guarantee ;  for  the  Ciedvinists  had  previously 
retolved  how  to  act,  and  had  determined  to  con* 
denin  every  thing  as  fal^  and  heretical  which 
agreed  nbt  with  their  preconceived  opinions.  Few 
persons  need  be  told,  that  Arminianism  is  mor^ 
favourable  to  Uberty  than  Calvinism,  because  th6 
very  nature  of  the  latter  is  against  any  spirit  of 
free  enquiry,  and  makes  man  beyond  dispute  a 
religious  necessitarian ;  and  hence,  if  Laud  patro- 
nised Arminianism  merely  from  loVe  to  Arminius, 
it  vrill  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  opinions  with  his 
pretended  practice.  Nor  can  the  proceedings  of 
that  Synod,  which  James  unhappily  countenanced, 
afford  the  least  argument  against  Laud's  conduct. 


*  Abridgement  of  Brandt,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  ^11. 
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It  has  indeed  established  its  reputation  among  the 
prejudiced  and  the  vulgar;  its  members  had  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  ambition,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  avenge  themselves  on  those  who 
had  excelled  them  in  celebrity :  but,  instead'  oi 
tending  to  promote  unity  and  concord,  it  was  a 
firebrand  in  the  Church,  the  Remonstrants  were 
condemned,  and  the  Synod  readily  assisted  in  thoea 
calamities  which  they  afterwards  experienced  V    ^ 

The  answer  of  the  King  to  this  Remonstrance 
against  Bishops  Laud  and  Neile,  declared  that 
great  wrong  was  done  to  two  great  prelates  with- 
out any  proof.  '^  For  should  they  or  any  others/ 
said  the  King,  '^  attempt  innovation  of  religion;  we 
shall  quickly  take  order  with  them,  without  atajiag 
for  the  remonstrance/*  And  the  assertion,  that 
Arminianism  was  a  cunning  way  to  introduce  P^?! 
pery,  was  met  by  the  King  with  this  decisive 
answer,  that  ^^  it  was  a  mere  dream,"  and  that  at^ 
tention  to  it  ''  would  make  our  people  believe  we 
were  asleep." 

The  Puritan  historian,  however,  thinks  other* 
wise;  and  as  proof  he  has  inserted  from  Rushworth's 
Collections  an  abstract  of  a  letter  alleged  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Jesuit  in  England  to  the  Rector 
of  their  College  at  Brussels  ^  which,  says  that 
sectarian  writer,  in  his  usual  manner,  "  will  suffi- 


*  Hale's  Golden  Remains,  p.  454.     London  edit.  Hyo.  1687. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  414.     Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  183,  184.  and  be 
refers  to  the  efiusion  entided  «  Foxes  and  Firebrands.'^' 
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ciently  support  the  Parliament's  charge,  and  shew 
how  Arminianism  and  Popery,  which  have  no  na* 
iurdl  connexion  ^  came  to  be  united  iat  this  time 
against  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  England  ^* 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  enquire  whether  this  letter 
be  genuine  or  not,  but  shall  assume  it  as  such,  and 
by  that  means  meet  NeaPs  arguments.  This  let-, 
ter  states,  after  glancing  at  the  political  conneuons 
of  James  with  Spain,  '^  that  none  but  the  Puritan 
faeCion,  which  plotted  nothing  hut  anarchy,  and 
JutDCff  confusion,  were  averse  to  the  Spanish 
treaty ;**  that  the  Papists  ''have  made  great  use  of 
thb  Anarchical  election  [[referring  to  the  assembled 
parliamwt]]  and  have  prejudicated  and  anticipated 
the  great  one,  that  none  but  the  King's  enemies, 
and  his,  are  chosen  of  this  Parliament,"  "  When 
King  James  lived,"  says  the  writer,  '*he  was  very 
violeiit' against  Arminianism,  and  interrupted  with 
hii  pestilent  art,  and  deep  learning,  our  strong 
designs  in  Holland,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  that 
old  rebel  and  heretic,  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Now, 
we  have  planted  that  sovereign  drug  Arminianism, 
which  we  hope  will  purge  the  Protestants  from 
their  heresy,  and  it  bears  fruit  in  due  season.  Our 
fomidation  is  Arminianism :  the  Arminians  and  pro- 

'  This  is  a  remarkable  admission,  and  yet  he  contradicts 
himself,  as  usual,  in  the  next  sentence. 
*  Neal,  ut  sup. 
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jectors^  as  itappesffs  on  the  premises^  afiect  inii* 
tation^** 

'  This  is  a  mere  extract  from  the  said  letter,  which 
Neal  has  garhled  in  his  histcnry ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first  instance,  that  writer 
presumes  to  say,  ^'  It  appears,  from  this  letter, 
that  Puritanism  was  the  only  bulwark  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  against 
the  inroads  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.**  But 
it' certainly  does  not  appear  so,  even  from  Neal*8 
Tersion  of  it;  and  what  will  the  reader  say, 
when  he  is  told,  that  this  very  letter  talks  of  the 
Puritans  with  the  utmost  contempt,  says  that  ''they 
plotted  nothing  but  anarchy  and  confusion,''  and 
actually  bears  witness  that  the  Jesuits  were  folliyw- 
ing  the  iPuritan  practices.  ''  I  cannot  but  laugh,'^ 
says  the  writer,  ''  to  see  how  some  of  our  coat  ha?e 
accoutred  themselves.  You  would  scarce  know  them 
if  you  saw  them.  And  it  is  admirable  how  m 
speech  and  gesture  they  act  the  Puritans  \^  Yet 
those  passages  are  all  suppressed  by  this  sectarian, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  between  his  version 
of  the  letter  and  the  complete  one  in  Rushworth ; 
and,  though  conscious  of  this  chicanery,  he  has  the 
assurance  to  tell  his  reader  that  ''  it  appears  from 

'  Rushworth,  ut  sup. 

'  That  is,  snuffle,  cant,  and  whine,  like  the  mad  fanatics  at 
conventicles,  who  would  frequently  (as  they  do  yet)  bear  two 
or  more  sermons  a-day,  and  repeat  the  same  again,  and  afte^ 
wards  pray,  and  fast  all  day  long. 
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lihis  letter  that  Puritamsm  was  the>  onl^  buhoari  of 
the  Constitution ! " 

Let  it  be  again  noted^  that  as  the  Jesmts,  above 
all  the  other  Orders  of  the  Romish  Church,  agreed 
with  the  Arminians  rei^pecting  the  theological  doc-* 
trine  of  free  grace>  it  was  tiot^  surely^  to-be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  treat  it  with  contempt. 
Bttty  on  the  other  hand^  the  Dominicans  and  the 
tapouring  Jansenists  were  as  rigid  Predestinarians 
as  Calvin  himself.  Arminianism  is  indeed  called  a 
^  sovereign  drug,"  but  it  was  so  only  to  the  "  Puri- 
tan faction,  which  plotted  nothing  but  anarchy,"' 
and  it  mattered  not  though  the  Jesuit  declared 
that  **  his  foundation  was  Arminianism,''  (as  it  in 
seality  was,  in  reference  to  the  acknowledged  doc- 
trines of  the  Order,)  since  by  his  own  testimony  he 
acted  with  the  Puritans  ''both  in  speech  and  ges- 
ture.'' Now,  even  granting  Neal  s  view  of  the 
case,:  is  it  not  evident  that  a  Jansenist  would  have 
written  very  differently ;  and  how  absurd  is  it .  to 
produce,  as  a  decisive  authority,  the  indiridual 
letter  of  an  unknown  Jesuit^  (always  presuming 
that  it  is  genuine,)  when  every  one  knows  that  the 
Romish  orders  entertained  a  more  bitter  rivalry  and 
jealousy  towards  each  other,  than  perhaps  towards 
the  Protestants ; — that  they  were  in  open  hostility, 
as  is  proved  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Calvinistic 
Dominicans  against  the  Franciscans, — and  that, 
m  all  probability,  we  should  have  heard  of  none 
6f  the  tricks  of  monks  at  all,  had  they  not  fallen 
Out  among  themselves,  and  exposed  the  knavery 
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of  tbe  whole  by  their  endeavours  to  spoil  eadi 
other's  trade. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Romanists 
treated  the  Puritans  with  sovereign  contempt,  fo- 
mented the  discords  among  them,  knowing  well 
that  they  were  utterly  unable  to  combat  the  follies 
of  Rome.  The  Puritan  extravagances  were  not 
only  encouraged,  but  adopted,  by  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries, that  they  might  weaken  and  ultimately 
overthrow  the  Church.  But  as  an  antidote  to  the 
Puritan  historian's  view  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  to 
refute  the  opinions  of  all  those  who  agree  with  him, 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  to  Land 
at  a .  later  period,  and  by  a  more  unexceptionaUe 
person  than  this  pretended  Jesuit,  will  exhibit  the 
-matter  in  a  different  light.  ^'  Be  you  assuredt'' 
says  Sir  William  Boswell,  the  English  resident  at 
the  Hague,  /'  the  Romish  clergy  have  gulled  (de- 
ceived) the  misled  party  of  our  English  nation,  and 
that  under  a  Puritanical  dress :  for  which  the  seve- 
ral fraternities  of  that  Church  have  lately  received 
indulgence  from  the  See  of  Rome  and  Council  of 
Cardinals,  to  educate  some  of  the  young  fry  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  be  natives  of  his  Majesty's 
realms  and  dominions,  and  instruct  them  in  sll 
manner  of  principles  and  tenets  contrary  to  Ae 
Episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  be 
in  the  town  of  the  Hague,  to  my  certain  knowledgCi 
two  dangerous  impostors,  who  have  large  indul- 
gences granted  to  them,  and  known  to  be  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  although  they  seem  to  be  Puri- 
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-tans.  The  main  drift  of  their  intenti(m  is  tx>  puU 
down  the  English  Episcopacy ;  for  which  purpose, 
above  sixty  Romish  clerg3rmen  are  gone  within  these 
two  years  out  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Frendi 
King's  dominions^  to  preach  up  the  Scot's  Covenant, 
and  Mr.  Knox'i^  prescriptions  and  rules  within  that 
Kirk^  and  to  spread  the  same  about  the  northern 
coasts  of  England.  There  be  great  preparations 
making  already  against  the  Liturgy  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  evil  contrivances 
here  and  in  France,  and  in  the  other  Protestant 
holdings,  to  make  your  Grace  and  the  Episcopacy 
odious  to  the  Reformed  Protestants  abroad.  It 
has  wrought  so  much  on  divers  of  the  foreign  minis* 
ters  of  the  Protestants,  that  they  esteem  our  clergy 
little  better  than  Popish.  The  main  things  that 
they  hit  in  our  teeth  are,  our  bishops  to  be  called 
lords,  the  service  of  the  Church,  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
the  communion-table  placed  altar-ways,  our  manner 
of  consecrations  *." 

The  same  facts  are  farther  corroborated  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  by  Bishop  Bramhall  in  1646,  who, 
whm  in  exile  from  his  See  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  in- 
formed Archbishop  Usher,  that  by  an  order  from 
Rome,  above  an  hundred  of  the  Popish  clergy  were 
sent  into  England,  consisting  of  English,  Scots,  and 
Irish,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Popish  conti- 

*  Sir  W.  Boswell  to  Archbishop  Land,  dated  the  Hague,  10th 
of  June,  1640,  Cotton  Papers,  Cal.  and  also  Scottish  Episcopal 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.  No.  XI. ^p.  334.  / 
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Cental  kingdoms^  ai^  who  were  prepared  to  assum^ 
any  disguise  which  would  tend  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Church  of  England,  by  pretending  to  advocate 
iPreshf/tery,  Independency,  Anabaptism,  Atheism, 
or  any  thing,  in  short,  which  would  be  advanced  by 
the  sectarians.  The  same  prelate  also  substantiated 
the  fact,  that  it  was  universally  understood  by  these 
incendiaries,  ''  that  there  was  no  better  design  to 
confound  the  Church  of  England,  than  hy  pre^ 
tendir^  liberty  of  conscience  ^  and  ''  that  it  was 
lawful  for  Roman  Catholics  to  work  chaises 
in  governments  (this  is  actually  the  policy  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne)  for  mother  churcJis  ad^ 
vancementy  and  chiefly  in  an  heretical  kingdom, 
and  so  lawfully  may  mahe  away  with  the  hingr 
•  Now,  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  conduct  of 
the  Puritan  faction  in  Parliament ;  let  him  calmly, 
and  without  prejudice,  weigh  this  evidence  with  the 
representations  of  the  Puritan  historian,  and  then 
he  will  see  how  far  that  writer's  assertion  is  true, 
^'  that  Puritanism  was  the  only  bulwark  of  the 
constitution,  and  oi  the  Protestant  religion,  against 
the  inroads  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power T 
The  very  reverse  was  the  case.  The  follies  and  ab- 
surdities of  those  affected  religionists  were  the  grand 
medium  by  which  the  Papists  intended  to  overthrow 
the  Church  of  this  "  heretical  kingdom  ;**  and  we 
see  that  they  actually  had  instructions  and  dispen- 
sations to  imitate  "  the  speech  and  gesture  ^f 
the  Puritans,"  towards  whom  they  cherished  not 
hatred,  truly,  for  they  reckoned  them  altogether  ui- 
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worthy  antagonists^  buf  a  profound  oodtehipt.  And 
what  are  we  to  think  of  a  hcAon^  which  divided  in 
itself,  into  Presbyterians,  Brownists  or  Independ-* 
ents,  Anabaptbts,  &c.  could  by  its  extravf^ances 
entice  the  Papists  to  unite  with  it ;  men  who  held,. 
afBd  who  do  still  hold,  that  it  was  lawful  for  Roman 
Catholics  to  work  changes  in  goyemments  for  nio« 
iher  churches  advancement,  and  chiefly  in  an  here« 
tical  kingdom ;  but,  above  all,  that  it  was  lattftd  to 
make  away  with  the  king  9    Where,  then,  is  this 
Puritanism,  this  boasted  bulwark  of  English  liberty,, 
this  preservative  of  the  Protestant  religion  1  If  the 
secret  intentions  of  both  Papists  and  Puritans  to 
destroy  the  King  be  liberty,  it  is  indeed  a  species 
of  it  heretofore  unknown.     If  the  cant  oS  the  times 
against  Popery  and  Arminianism  be  an  indication  of 
liberty,  I  maintain  that  there  was  a  despotism  con« 
cealed  imder  those  remonstrances  more  intolerable 
than  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors.   And  the  reign  of  > 
hypocrisy  ^nd  fenaticism,  which  was  hastening  on, 
and  which  Laud  and  his  great  coadjutcnrs  strove  to 
avert,  but  strove  in  vain,  is  proof  of  these  remarks, 
*^  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Jesuits,"  says  a  learned 
writer,  one  of  the  present  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal Churdi,  ''could  then  unite 
and   symbolize   with   Covenanters,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  and  Atheists ;  and  perhaps  their  Ited- 
ers,  and  many  of  their  agents  and  abettors,  had 
universally  the  same  motive,  the  promotion  of  theu: 
own  temporal  influence,  honour,  and  intereisty  and 
the  gratification  of  those  peculiar  passions  and  pre- 
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judicesy  which  they  cherished.  Religion  and  liberty 
were  equally  the  pretext  of  all ;  both  excellent  and 
worthy^  the  former  of  all  reverence^  and .  the  latter 
of  all  respect ;  but  each  utterly  incompatible  with 
those  vices,  with  that  turbulence,  with  that  malig- 
nity, with  that  hypocrisy,  aye,  and  with  that  into- 
lerance, of  which  those  pretenders.  Papists  and 
Puritans,  Plonks  and  Covenanters,  were  almost 
universaUy  and  halutually  guilty  ^" 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued till  the  20th  of  October,  and  the  proceedings 
against  Buckingham  in  the  mean  time  ceased.  The 
fevourites  of  Princes  are  generally  unpopular  with 
the  rabble,  who,  envying  a  grandeur  which  is  not 
tiieir  birth-right,  and  which  they  have  not  the  eapa- 
dty  to  attain,  display  their  jealousy  and  hatred  by 
dastardly  intrigues  and  by  resolute  opposition.  Yet 
no  monarch  is  so  utterly  blind  as  to  bestow  his  favours 
on  men  who  cannot  appreciate  them,  or  who  cannot 
render  him  suitable  services  in  return :  at  all  events, 
the  rabble  are  not  those  who  are  to  judge  their 
Sovereign,  not  even  in  an  age  famed  for  the  ^* march 
of  intellect. "*  The  promotion  of  minions  without 
d^acity  is  indeed  to  be  deprecated ;  but  certainly  a 
Prince  has  a  right  to  bestow  his  favour  at  will.  It 
is  the  elevation  of  plebeian  ignorance  and  pride, 
without  talents  for  affairs,  which  ought  to  be  scru- 
tinized ;  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  will  not  be 

'  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  ut  sup.     In  the  admirable 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
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forgetful  of  their  birth-right*  But  want  of  illus- 
trious descent  is  no  disgrace  to  the  man  who  is 
worthy  of  high  promotion ;  the  nobility  of  his 
mind  in  some  degree  compensates  for  his  obscure 
origin. 

On  the  11th  of  July^  Laud's  conge  d^elire  was 
signed  by  the  King ;  and  on  the  15th  of  that  months 
1629,  bemg  St.  Swithin's  day,  he  was  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells  to  London.  He  had  been 
nominated  on  the  17th  of  June,  1628;  but  from  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  he  was  restrained  from 
the  possession  of  his  new  diocese  till  this  year.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Bath  and  Wells  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Mawe  *. 

Thus  have  we  seen  this  great  prelate  already  fill** 
ing  two  dioceses  with  distinguished  reputation^ 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  disdaining  to 
become  a  time-server,  firm  in  his  fidelity  to  his  Sove- 
reign, and  devoted  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
^e  ornament  In  the  midst  of  opposition,  intrigue, 
faction,  and  foul  reproach,  he  was  undaunted,  and 
his  animating  virtue  rose  superior  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  religious  enthusiasm :  we  observe  him 
pursuing  his  course  with  uniform  consistency,  re- 
jsolved  to  establish  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  on  a  secure  foundation,  or  to  perish  in  his 
noble  undertaking.  Who,  then,  will  deny  him  the 
praise  of  being  a  man  truly  great,  if  integrity, 
probity,  religion,  profound  learning,  modesty,  are 

*  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Anglicanae  Ecclesi®i  p.  34. 
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worthy  of  praise  ^  ?  Of  course,  he  will  be  condemned 
ibr  his  bigotry,  but,  to  say  the  least,  he  was  as  tole- 
rant as  aay  of  his  contemporaries.     Nor  let  it  be 
tsaid,  as  has  been  often  done  by  sectarian  writers, 
that  Laud  in  any  way  frustrated  the  &ir  prospects 
4s£  the  seventeenth  century.     ^'  Hinnan  society,'' 
.sap  the  learned  writer  just  quoted,  (and  the  follow^ 
ing  language  cannot  be  too  attentiyely  weighed  by 
ike  affected  Hberaiists  of  tbe  present  day,)  ^'  is  not 
A  fit  field  for  the  rash  experiments  o{  any  set  of 
men,  whatever  character  they  assume,  and  wbttt-* 
:ever  pretensions  tiiey  exhibit :  whether  diey  wear 
ithe  garb  of  n^gious  fanaticism,  or  whether,  under 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  they  lean  to  superstition 
•end  sectarianism,  or  whether,  rgecttng  rdigion  alto- 
^;e£ber,  they  wear  die  mask  of  mild  {Mosopiiy. 
The  mask  is  difierent,  and  iiie  mode  is  various. 
The  motives  are  generally  the  same.     Even  when 
the  intentions  are  sound  and  sincere,  the  execution 
is  doubtful.     We  cannot,  in  any  society,  great  or 
small,  calculate  the  consequences  of  essential  change 
with  absolute  certainty ;  and,  therefore,  he  who 
seriously,  and  of  set  purpose,  undermines  the  esta- 
bUshed  principles  by  which  any  society  is  held  toge- 
ther, whether  his  pretext  be  religion  or  liberty,  a 
reformed  system  of  faith,  or  a  philosophical  improve- 
ment of  policy  and  manners,  is  justly  to  be  su^ 
pected  of  views  beyond  what  he  avows,  and  may  be 

*  "  Vir  vere  magnus,  si  quid  habent  probitas,  pietas,  fides, 
sununa  eruditioj  par  roodestia,  mores  sanctissimi." 
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justly  resisted,  even  when  he  is  sincere ;  because  he 
cannot  with  any  certainty  say,  even  if  he  obtain  his 
avowed  object,  ^  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.* 
He  cannot  even^assure  us,'  as  experience  universally 
proves,  that  when  his  avowed  object  is  attained,  he 
will  be  satisfied  himself.  The  reformer,  whether 
religious,  political,  or  philosophical,  who  addresses 
reason  to  the  public  reason  of  mankind  is  always 
respectable,  and  will  generally  produce  a  salutary 
though  a  gradual  influence  on  the  public  mind. . 
But  he  who  addresses  the  mob,  and  who  labours  to 
enlist  the  populace  in  his  service,  aims  evidently  at 
revolution;  and  if  salutary  consequences  ultiipately 
result,  it  will  geperally  be  through  scenes  of  crime 
and  suffering,  and  by  a  Providence  over  which  the 
original  agitator  has  no  control.  There  is  a  limi- 
tation of  intellect  and  of  vision  in  such  men,  with  all 
their  high  pretensions,  which  is  truly  pitiable.  With 
pretensions  which  have  no  limit,  they  seem  chained 
to  earth  and  fixed  to  time,'  as  if  society  were  a  ma3S 
of  matter  on  which  they  may  repeat  experiments 
ad  infinitum,  without  regarding  the  misery  which 
they  occasion,  or  the  risk  to  which  they  expose  the 
individuals  whom  ^they  influence,  when  time  with 
them  shall  give  place  to  eternity/' 
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CHAPTER  X* 


1028—1629. 

Iminuationi  against  Laud^HU  amduct-^Preparatumsfor  At 
mar  mth  Framce-^The  Duke  of  Buckingham  €unme§  the 
comfHond'^He  proceeds  to  Portsmouth — Is  there  assassinated 
''^Account  of  the  murder — Public  expressions  of  detestation 
— Character  of  Buckingham — Laud's  conduct-^Consecration 
of  Dr.  Montague — The  exceptions  against  it  over^ruted-^ 
Examination  ofFetton^  the  Duk^s  murderer'^His  trial  and 
executum-^the  Uniioersiiy  of  Oxford-^Laud^s  care  and  num^ 
cenee — His  patronage  of  learning — The  King*s  Declaraiion 
— Its  nature  and  tendency — Remarks  on  it — The  King*s 
inclination  to  a  reconciliation — Advancement  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wentnorth — The  Third  Parliament^  Notice  of  the  Speeches 
in  it — Censure  of  the  King's  Declaration — Intolerance  of  the 
Puritanical  party^-^Proceedings  of  Laud — Theological  db" 
putes — Conduct  of  the  Parliament — Disorders  in  the  Commons 
'^Their  contempt  of  the  royal  authority — Uproar  at  their 
adjournment — Dissolution  of  the  Third  Parliament — Libels 
against  Laud, 

It  will  be  readily  supposed^  thdt  Laud's  enemies 
did  not  behold  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don with  unconcern.  The  favour  of  the  King,  and 
the  vigorous  discharge  of  his  duty,  were  reasons 
sufficient^  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans^  to  make  him 
the  object  of  their  hatred ;  and  they  dreaded  the 
effects  of  his  vigilance  in  the  administration  of  the 
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important  diocese  over  which  he  was  called  to  pre- 
side. The  metropolis  being  the  grand  resort  of  their 
leaders^  they  felt  that  the  security  they  had  enjoyed 
wider  Montaigne  was  at  an  end.  Archbishop  Ab- 
bot was  now  aged  and  infirm,  otherwise  he  might 
have  renewed  his  opposition ;  but  as  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement, his  house  resembled  motor  a  conyentide 
than  the  residence  of  a  Protestant  Bishop.  Never- 
theless, those  whom  he  patronised  were  not  idle : 
they  practised  with  the  parliamentary  zealots,  and 
it  Was  industriously  circulated  that  Laud  wrote  all 
the  King's  and  Buckingham's  speeches.  This  re-^ 
port  excited  the  indignation  of  the  rabble,  who 
gave  the  utmost  credence  to  the  insinuations  of  their 
leaders*  But  Laud  endured  these  calumnies  with 
his  accustomed  fortitude,  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity, and  of  the  singleness  of  his  motives. 

About  this  period  we  find  the  Bishop  named  one  ^ 
of  a  commissipn  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature, 
namely,  one  for  raising  money,  by  impositions, 
taxes,  or  otherwise,  which  the  Commons  called  Ex- 
cises. This  commission  is  directed  to  twenty- three 
lords  and  others  of  the  council,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  executed  .^ 

After  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  Bucking- 
ham, in  the  interval,  endeavoured  to  regain  that 
popularity  which  he  had  lately  lost  by  the  charges 
made  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  make  a  second  expedi- 

'  Ru8hworth*»  CoUectionB,  vol.  u  p.  614,  615,  616* 
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tion  to  Rochelle,  which  was  then  closely  besii^;ed 
by  the  French,  by  which  he  might  accede  to  the 
Wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  requested,  by 
their  deputies,'  that. he. would  again  take  the.comr 
mand  in  person  K  Qn  the  12th  of  August,  1628^ 
he  left  London  for  Portsmouth,  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  expedition,  and  to  superintend  the 
preparations. 

r  This  journey  proved  fatal  to  him,  not  was  he 
destined  ever  ag^  to  return  to  the  court  of  his 
sovereign.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  nanrate  the 
famous  story  of  the  apparition  which  he  b  alleged 
to  have  seen  before  his  departure,  to  warn  him  of 
his  death,  which,  notwithstanding  the  discusnon  it 
has  occasioned,  and  the  credulity  of  Lord  Clar^d* 
don,  is  a  mere  idle  tale.  .  Yet  the  Duke,  before  fan 
departure,  seems  to  have  had  some  melancholy 
prepossessions,  originating,  probably,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  popular  discontent.  Jn  parting  with 
Laud,  his  friend  and  confident,  he  said  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  King^s  unalterable  affection  to* 
wards  him,  and  he  therefore  besought  his  Lordship 
to  recommend  his  poor  wife  and  children  to  his 
Majesty's  notice.  Laud,  alarmed  at  the  Duke'^ 
manner  and  language,  asked  him,  if  he  had  never 
any  forebodings,  to  which  the  Duke  replied,  ''  No, 
but  I  think  I  may  chance  to  be  killed  as  well  as  any 
other  man  ^." 

'  Rush  worth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  467. 
*  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Life  of   the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
edit.  1642.  » 
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John  F^ton  was  an  obscure  pergon,  but  of  i  . 
good  family^  in  die  county  of  Suffolk.  He  had 
served  .under  Sir  John  Ramsay^  but  haying  beeu 
refused  the  command  of  a  company  by  the  Duke^ 
when  his  captain  was  killed  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  he  ire- 
signed  his  commission^  and  retired  from  the  army  at 
the  time  that  the  £Eu;tion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  Buckingham  to  be  *'  the  principal  cause  of 
all  the  eyils  the  kingdom  suffered  V  This  remon- 
strance^, and  a  fanatical  libel  written  against  the 
imfertunate  nobleman,  instigated  this  gloomy  en-^ 
thusiast  to  contrive  his  assassination.  He  accord- 
ingly loitered  about  Portsmouth,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  an  opportunity,  watched  narrowly  the 
Duke's  proceedings,  who  lodged  in  the  house  of  one 
Captain  Mason.  On  this  morning,  he  mingled  with 
the  crowd  attending  in  the  room  where  Buckingham 
was  dressing,  and  preparing  for  breakfast.  The 
public  discourse  was  on  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  and 
49everal  French  officers  were  urging  him  to  a  speedy 
departure.  A  domestic  having  announced  that 
breakfast  was  ready,  the  Duke  prepared  to  leave 
the  room,  when,  turning  «to  address  Sir  Thomas 
Pryar,  one  of  his  colonels,  he  was  struck  over  that 
.officer's  shoulder  by  the  assassin,  and  pierced  to 
the  heart.  The  unfortunate  nobleman  exclaimed, 
*'  The  villain  has  killed  me ;"  and  pulling  out  the 

'  History  of  England  by  LauT'Cnce  Ediard,  M.A«  Archdeacon 
of  Stowe,  folio,  London,  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  Peck's  Desiderau 
Curioia,  p,  523. 
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knife  with  his  own  hand,  he  sunk  on  the  floor,  and 
soon  after  expired,  on  Saturday,  the  23d  day  of 
August,  1628,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age  \ 

'  The  following  letter,  which  gives  a  very  minute  account 
of  this  unfortunate  nohleman's  assassination,  will  not  be  deemed 
uninteresting.  It  was  written  by  Lord  Carleton  to  the  Queen, 
dated  Southwick,  on  Saturday,  "at  afternoon,  August  23d, 
1628,  touching  the  tragicall  end  of  my  Lord  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham."   (Lansdowne  MSS*  Miscellan.  Collect. '213.) 

**  Maddam,  I  am  to  trouble  your  Grace  with  a  most  lament- 
able reladQH*  This  day,  betwixt  nine  and  ten  of  the  clocke  in 
the  morning,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  comming  out  of  a 
parlor  into  a  hall,  to  goe  to  his  coach,  and  ride  to  the  Kmg, 
(who  was  four  miles  off,)  having  about  him  diverse  lords,  coUo- 
nells,  and  captaines,  and  many  of  his  owne  servants,  was  by 
one  Felton  (once  a  lieutenant  of  his  own  army)  slaine  at  one 
blow  with  a  dagger  knife.  In  his  staggering  he  turned  about, 
uttering  only  this  word  villaine,  and  never  spake  word  more, 
but  presently  plucking  out  the  knife  from  himselfb,  before  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  hee  made  towards  the  traytor  two  or  three 
paces,  and  then  fell  against  a  table,  altho'  he  were  upheld  by 
diverse  that  were  neere  him,  that,  through  the  villain's  close  car- 
riage in  the  act  could  not  perceive  him  hurt  at  all,  but  guessed 
him  to  be  suddenly  oversway'd  with  some  apoplexie,  till  they 
saw  the  blood  come  gushing  from  his  month  and  the  wound  soc 
fhst,  that  life  and  breath  at  oike  led  his  begored  body. 

"  Maddam,  you  may  easily  guesse  what  outcryes  were  then 
made  by  us  that  were  commaunders  and  officers  there  present, 
when  wee  saw  him  thus  dead  in  a  moment,  and  slaine  by  an 
unknowne  hand,  for  it  seems  that  the  Duke  himselfe  only  knew 
who  it  was  that  had  murdered  him,  and  by  meanes  of  the  con- 
fined presse  at  the  instant  about  his  person,  wee  neidier  did 
nor  could.  The  souldiers  feare  his  losse  will  be  their  utter 
mine,  wherefore  att  that  instant  the  house,  and  the  coon  about 
it  were  full,  every  man  present  with  the  Duke's  body, 
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In  the  midst  of  the  great  and  general  constema*^ 
tion»  the  assassin  was  for  some  moments  unnoticed. 

vouring  a  care  of  ill.  In  the  meane  time  Felton  passed  the 
throng,  which  was  confusedly  great,  not  soe  much  as  mark'd  or 
followed,  insoemuch  that  not  knowing  where,  nor  who  he  was 
that  had  done  the  fact,  some  came  to  keepe  guard  at  the  gates, 
and  others  went  to  the  ramparts  of  the  towne :  in  all  which 
time  the  villaine  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  the  same  house* 
and  afler  the  inquiry  made  by  a  multitude  of  captaines  and 
gentlemen,  then  pressing  into  the  same  house  and  court,  and 
crying  out  amaine,  ''  Where  is  the  villain  2  where  i^  the 
butcher  V*  he  most  audaciously,  and  resolutely  drawmg  forth  his 
sword,  came  out,  and  went  amongst  them,  saying  boldly,  *'  I  am 
the  man,  heere  I  am,"  upon  which  diverse  drew  upon  him, 
with  an  intent  to  have  then  dispatched  him,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Morton,  my  selfe,  and  some  others,  used  such  meanes,  (tho' 
with  much  trouble  and  difficulty)  that  wee  drew  him  out  of 
their  hands,  and  by  order  of  my.  Lord  High  Chamberlaine,  wee 
had  the  charge  of  keeping  him  from  any  coming  to  him,  until 
a  guard  of  musketeers  were  brought  to  convey  him  to  the 
governor's  house,  when  we  were  discharged. 

**  My  Lord  High  Chamberlane  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  who 
were  then  at  the  governor's  house,  did  there  take  his  examination, 
of  which  as  yet  there  is  nothing  knowiie,  only  whilst  he  was  in  our 
custody  1  asked  him  several  questions,  to  which  he  answered, 
viz.  Hee  sayed,  he  was  a  Protestant  in  religion;  hee  also 
expressed  himself^  that  hee  was  partly  discontented  for  want  of 
government  pay,  which  was  due  unto  him,  and  for  tliat  he  being 
lieutenant  of  a  company  of  foot,  the  company  was  given  over  his 
head  unto  another,  and  yet  hee  sayd,  that  that  did  not  move  him 
tp  this  resolution,  but  that  hee  reading  the  remonstrance  of  the 
House  of  Parliament,  it  came  into  his  mind,  that  in  committing 
the  act  of  killing  the  Duke,  he  should  doe  his  country  great  and 
good  service.  And  hee  sayd,  that  tomorrow  he  was  to  he  prayed 
for  in  London.    I  then  asked  himi  att  what  church,  and  to  what 
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But  at  lengthy  on  the  Duke's  attendants  turning  to 
discover  the  murderer,  a  hat  was  founds  with  a 
writing  concealed  in  it,  containing  some  remarks  on 
tihe  remonstrance  of  the  Commons,  a  few  ejacul»- 
tory  expressions  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  and  die 
reasons  which  moved  him  to  commit  the  act^ 


purpose ;  hee  told  me  at  a  church  by  Fleet  Street  conduit,  and 
as  for  a  man  much  discontented  in  mind.  Now,  wee  seeing 
things  to  &11  from  him  in  this  manner,  suffered  him  not  to  liee 
further  questioned  by  any,  thinking  it  much  fitter  for  the  Lords 
to  examine  him,  and  to  find  it  out,  and  know  firom  Um,  whether 
hee  was  encouraged,  and  sett  on  by  any  to  performe  this  wicked 
deed. 

^**  But  to  retume  to  the  screeches  made  att  the  fiitall  blow 
^ven,  the  Duchesse  of  Buckingham  and  the  Countess  of  Angle* 
sey  came  fi)rth  into  a  gallery,  which  looked  into  the  haU,  wbeie 
they  might  behold  the  blood  of  their  deerest  lord  gushing  from 
him.  Ah !  poor  ladies !  such  were  their  screeching,  teares,  and 
distractions,  that  I  never  in  my  life  heard  the  like  before,  and 
hope  never  to  heare  the  like  againe.  His  Majesties  griefe  for 
the  losse  of  him  was  expressed  to  bee  more  than  great,  by  the 
many  teares  hee  hath  shed  for  him,  with  which  I  will  condnde 
this  sad  and  untimely  news. 

"  Maddam,  this  is  the  truth,  the  whde  truth,  and  nothing  hot 
the  truth,  yet  all  too  much  too,  if  it  had  soe  pleased  God.  I 
thought  it  my  bounden  duty,  howsoever,  to  let  your  Majestie 
have  the  first  intelligence  of  it,  by  the  hand  of,  Maddam,  your 
sorrowful  servant,  Dudley  Carlbtok." 

*  Felton  probably  thought  he  would  be  immediately  put  to 
death,  and  therefore  he  had  prepared  this  writing.  His  reasons 
were,  1 .  "  That  man  is  cowardly,  and  deserveth  neither  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  or  a  soldier,  in  my  opinion,  that  will'not  sacrifice 
his  life  for  the  good  of  his  country."    This  is  evidently  a  eonio 
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Some  persons  immediately  demanded^  who  was  the 
murderer?  when  Felton^  instead  of  making  the 
least  attempt  to  escape,  which  he  could  easily  have 
effected,  calmly  stepped  forward,  and  confessed  Ihe 
fact^  Being  in  danger  of  immediate  death  from 
^  rage  of  the  attendants,  he  was  secured.  As  if 
to  induce  him  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  motives 
to  commit  the  crime,  one  of  the  Duke's  friends  said^ 
that  the  Duke  was  only  much  wounded,  but  not 
without  hopes  of  recovery :  but  Felton  replied  with 
a  smile,  that  he  knew  well  he  had  struck  a  mortal 
blow.  When  further  questioned  as  to  his  motives, 
or  who  had  incited  him,  he  firmly  replied,  '^  That 
all  their  inquiries  were  of  little  avail ;  no  man  had 
interest  enough  with  him  to  dispose  him  to  such  an 
action ;  it  proceeded  merely  from  the  impulse  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  he  had  placed  a  writing  in  his 
hat  in  explanation,  because  he  thought  he  might 
probably  peri^  in  the  attempt  V* 

• 

ment  on  the  Remonstrance  of  the  Commons.  S« "  If  I  hee  slaine, 
let  no  man  discommend  me  for  what  I  have  done»  but  rather  dis- 
'  commend  himself  who  is  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  for  our  sins  that 
our  hearts  are  hardenedt  and  become  senseless,  else  he  (the 
Duke)  had  not  gone  soe  long  unpunished.  J.  Felton." — Har- 
leian  MSS.  1S27.     Lansdowne  MSS.  213. 

'  It  la  alleged*  that  '*  a  man  was  seen  walking  very  composedly 
before  the  door  without  a  hat ;  and  upon  one  crying  out,  here  is 
the  man  that  killed  the  Duke,  and  others  demanding,  which  is  he, 
he  calmly  answered,  I  am  he."  Echard,  ut  sup. 
.  '  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  had  Felton  not  confessed,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  condemn  him,  and  he  might  have  made  hia 
escape  unobserved.     No  one  had  seen  him  oommit  the  crime» 

7 
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Charles  was  at  Southwick,   four  miles  distant, 
vrith  his  courts  when  the  Duke  met  his  fate.    When 
intelligence  of  the  murder  was  communicated  to 
him>  he  was  at  divine  service^  and  Sir  Thomas  Hip* 
pesley  whispered  it  to  him  while  he  was  at  his  devo- 
tions.   But  that  excellent  Prince  knew  too  well  the 
nature  of  the  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to 
express  himself  at  the  moment,  and  restraining  his 
feelings,  he   continued  during  prayers  unmoved. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  service  ended,  than  retiring 
to  his  apartment,  he  threw  himself  on  his  couch, 
and   wept  at  the   unhappy  fate  of  his  minister. 
In  this  disconsolate  condition  he  continued  several 
days.     These  facts  refute  the  assertions  which  have 
been  made,  that  Charles  secretly  rejoiced  at  Buck- 
ingham's  death,  as  setting  him  free  from  a  noUe- 
man  who  was  a  restraint  to  him,  and  unpopular 
with  his  subjects.     It'  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  seeming  apathy  which  the  King   mani- 
fested was  a  victory  over  his  natural  disposition, 
and  that  it  was  solely  a  real  regard  for  religion 
which  induced  him  to  avoid  an  interruption  of  the 
sacred  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged.    And  from 
the  attachment  which  the  King  displayed  towards  the 
family  and  friends  of  his  unfortunate  minister,  from 
the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  he  discharged 
the   Duke's  numerous  debts,  contracted,   indeed. 


Strong  religious  phrensy,  a  curiosity  to  know  whether  his  re- 
venge had  been  gratified,  or  a  perturbed  mind,  probably  induced 
him  to  loiter  about  the  door. 
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&r  hia  serricej  though  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
4>f  the  &cU  it  may  be  easily  conceited  how  far  the 
nemary  of  this  great  man  was  esteemed  by  his 
grateful  master. 

.  .  Thus  feU,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  Duke 
Jo£  Buckingham,  prime  minister  to  Charles  I.  and 
Hjhe  £»vourite  of  two  monarchs.  Had  thk  great  man 
fived  in  a  more  auspicious  age,  his  name  might 
have  been  recorded  by  historians  with  no  inconsi*- 
derabls  praise^  but,  unfbrtjy^tely,  he  was  c^um^ 
jlisied  by  a  &ction,  who  hated  the  Ki^g  and  those 
whom  he  favoured.  He  did  wt  want;  a  sure  friend 
in  Laud,  but  the  opposition  of  the  Puritan  zaalqU 
oaade.  him  unguarded  and  passionate;  imd  while 
he  frequently  consulted  that  porelat^j  he  had  not 
sufficient  firmness  to  act  according  to  bis  counsels. 
With  the  people  he  had  become  casually  popular 
by  promoting  the  war  with  Spain  and  France ;  but 
the  Puritans,  who  swayed  the  mob,  and  who  pre* 
tended  at  first  the  utmost  eagerness  for  that,  war^ 
tuned  t  against  him,  as  they  did  against  Charl^s^ 
and  blamed  him  for  much  which  they  themselves 
might  have  averted.  The  promoting  of  those  two 
wars  occasioned  his  ruin,  nor  did  his  enemies  cease 
to  pursue  him  till  the  moment  he  was  deprived  of 
his  life.  And  their  haired  towards  this  great  man 
arose  from  the  evil  spirit  of  the  times,  the  venom  of 
which  increased  from  day  to  day,  till  at  length  the 
fiEu^tion  corrupted  the  nation,  and  made  it  disgusted 
with  the  royal  gove^ment,  which  undeniably  was 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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administered  ^ith  greater  mildness  than  in  any 
former  reign.  His  generosity  was  greats  his  muni- 
ficence worthy  of  a  noble  disposition,  amounting  in 
many  eases  to  prodigality :  he  was  sincere  in  his 
friendships  and  attachments,  implacable  in  his  enmi- 
ties, yet  in  the  latter  he  behayed  with  those  prtnri- 
pies  of  honour  which  he  had  adopted,  inasmuch  as 
he  disdained  the  littleness  of  intriguing  hostility, 
but  rather  raiade  no  isecret  .of  his  hatred,  candidly 
informing  those  who  Imd  feUen  under  his  displea^ 
isure  that  he  was  their  enemy.  His  persdnal 
courage  was  also  undoubted,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
assures  us>  that  in  Ae  Duke  s  unfortunate  expedi^ 
tion  to  Rh£,  which  he  undertook  solely  to  recorer 
his  popularity,  his  conduct  has  been  less  censured 
by  theFrench  writers  than  by  our  own.  *'  His  car- 
riage," says  that  writer,  '*  was  noble  throughout ; 
respectful  to  the  gentlemen,  bountifiil  to  the  soldiers, 
as  he  found  any  distinguished  worth  in  them ;  ten- 
der and  careful  of  the  wounded  ;  his  personal  cou- 
rage unquestionable,  and  rather  fearful  of  fame  than 
danger."  These  are  qualities  which  abundantly 
counterbalance  the  failings  of  thb  unfortunate  no- 
bleman, whose  greatest  faults  in  the  eyes  of  certain 
writers  are,  that  be  was  prime  minisl^er  to  Charles  I. 
and  the  favourite  6f  two  monarchs. 

Yet,  however  unpopular  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  during  his  life,  the  manner  of  his  death 
was  universally  detested,  and  many  sincerely  la* 
mented  him  who  were  most  violently  opposed  to 
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him  K  The  people  recollected  his  greAtnesi  and  hk 
splendour,  that^  in  the  midst  of  his  errors,  he  evinced 
a  nature  noble  and  generous,  and  they  detested  th^ 
barbarous  phrensy  ivhich  had  generated  the  crimi* 
nal  act  These  feelings  resulted  from  that  conduct 
which  h6  generally  displayed  as  recorded  by  the 
noble  historian;  that  ^^  he  was  of  a  most  flowing 
courtesy  and  afikbility  to  all  men  who  made  any 
address  to  him ;  and  so  desirous  to  obUge  them, 
that  he  did  not  consider  enough  the  value  of  the 
obligation,  or  the  merit  of  the  person  he  chose  to 
oblige,  from  which  much  of  his  misfortunes  re- 
sulted." His  bowels  were  interred  at  Portsmouth, 
by  his  &vourite  sister,  the  Countess  of  Denbigh, 
who  there  erected  a  handsome  tablet  to  his  me- 
miory :  but  his  body  was  brought  to  London,  and 

*  All  the  seditioiis  poets  among  the  Puritans  set  to  work  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Duke's  death,  and  endeavoured  to  display 
dieir  wit  in  the  way  of  satire.  The  foUowing  stanzas,  though 
by  no  means  despicablei  written  by  a  person  unknown,  seem 
to  be  of  diis  description.  They  are  transcribed  60m  Parlia- 
ment. Collect.  161^0 — 1628.    Lansdowne  MSS.  198. 

**  Some  say  the  Duke  was  gracious,  yirtuous«  good, 
And  basely  Felton  did  to  spill  his  blood ; 
If  that  be  true,  what  did  he  then  amisse 
In  sending  him  the  sooner  to  his  blisse  ? 
Pale  death  is  pleasing  to  a  good  man's  eye, 
And  none  but  bad  men  are  afraid  to  die. 
Lefl  he  this  kingdom  to  a  passage  better  1 
Why,  then,  Felton  hath  made  the  Duke  his  debtor." 

Also,  the  Sloane  MSS.  Collect.  Pier.  Histor.  8126,  where  there 
are  some  very  amusing  effusions. 

F  f  2 
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having  lain  in  state  for  some  days,  it  was  publicly 
conveyed  to  Westmmster  Abbey,  and  sumptuously 
interred  on  the  north  side  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  where  a  noble  monument  is  erected  to  his 

memory  *. 

The  news  of  Buckingham's  death  reached  Lon- 
don on  the  following  day  after  his  assassination. 
Dr.  Richard  Montague,  whom  the  Parliamentary 
faction  had  persecuted  on  account  of  his  alleged 
Popery  and  Arminianism,  had  been  presented  by 
the  King  to  the  See  of  Chichester,  and  preparations 
were  accordingly  making  at  this  very  time  for  his 
consecration,  at  which  Laud  was  to  asast  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  some  other  prelates. 
At  the  Court  of  Arches  in  Bow  Church,  Cheapside, 
during  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishops  elect,  pub- 


*  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Life  of  Buckingham,  ed.  1642.  Echaxd's 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  Peck's  Desiderata  Ciiriosa» 
p.  623.  The  following  is  part  of  the  monumental  inscription. 
**  Siste,  viator,  et,  quod  ipsa  invidia  sugillare  nequit,  audi.  Hie 
est  ille,  quem  reges  adamarunt,  optimates  honorarunt,  ecclesia 
deflevit,  vulgus  oderunt.  Quem  Jacobus  et  Carolus  regum  per- 
spicacissimi  intimum  habuerunt ;  a  quibus  honoribus  auctus  et 
negotiis  onustus,  fato  succubuit  antequam  par  animo  pericuhnn 
xnvenit.  Quid  jam  peregrine  ?  iBnigma  mundo  moritur  ;  omnia 
fuit,  necquidquam  habuit.  Patriae  parens  et  hostis  audit.  De- 
liciae  idem  et  querela  parliamenti.  Qui,  dum  Papistis  bellum 
infert,  insimulatur  Papista.  Dum  Protestantum  partibus  con- 
sulit»  occiditur  a  Protestante.  Tessaram  specta  rerum  hmna- 
narum.  At  non  est  quod  serio  triumphet  malitia :  interimere 
potuiti  laedere  non  potuit,  scil.  has  preces  fundens  expiravity-^- 
Tuo  ego  sanj^uine  potior,  mi  Jesu,  dum  mali  pascuntur 


If 
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lie  notice  is  giveti  concerning  those  who  are  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  that  if 
any  objections  can  be  urged  against  the  election, 
these  must  be  intimated  on  a  certain  day.     This 
intimation  being  duly  given  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mon-* 
tague,  an  enthusiast,  named  Jones,  a  bookseller, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  rabble  on  the  confirma- 
tion day,  and  tendered  his  objections  against  the 
consecration  of  the  new  bishop.    He  declared  that 
Montague  was  unqualified  and  unfit  to  become  a 
Bishop  because  he  defended  Popery,  Arminianism, 
and  on  account  of  some  other  visionary  points  which 
he  alleged-againsthim.  These  would  have  necessarily 
caused  some  delay,  but  it  fortunately  happened 
that  Brent,  the  vicar-generd  of  the  province,  had 
devolved  his  office  for  that  day  on  Dr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  whose  management  disappointed  the  Puri* 
tan  enthusiasm.    Jones,  in  his  zeal  to  oppose  Du 
Montague,  had  neglected  to  prefer  his  charges  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  writing  being 
therefore  as  illegal  as  the  charges  were  unfounded 
and  fallacious,  it  was  not  received  by  the  court. 
Two  days  after  Montague  was  consecrated  at  Croy* 
don ;  Abbot  himself  officiating  in  conjunction  with 
Laud,  and  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Ely,  and  Car- 
lisle.    It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  Abbot 
did  not  assist  at  this  consecration  without  reluctance, 
as  he  knew  well  that  Montague's  opinions  were  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  dogmas  of  Calvin.     But 
the  fact  of  his  assisting  at  the  consecration  of  a  man 
who  had  been  one  of  lus  great  opponents,  and  ia 
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conjunction  with  Laud,  whom  he  heartily  hated,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  tao  farther  ohjections  were 
ever  afterwards  urged  against  his  regularity  ^ 

Laud  was  at  Croydon,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
when  he  heard  of  Buckingham's  melancholy  fate. 
On  the  30th  of  August  he  proceeded  to  London, 
'^  to  meet  the  corpse  of  the  Duke,  which  that  night 
was  hrbught  to  London,**  and  on  this  occasion  he 
received  a  friendly  letter  from  the  King,  written,  he 
says,  with  his  Majesty's  own  hand.  The  grief  whidi 
he  felt  at  the  fate  of  his  noble  friend  is  patheticaDy 
and  sensibly  expressed  in  the  pious  pi^yers  which 
he  composed  on  that  occasion,  al^  inserted  in  his 
Manual  of  Private  Prayers  and  Devotions ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  enthusiast  Prynne  could  not  have  paid 
a  better  compliment  to  Laud,  than  when  he  tells  us 
tiiat  the  prayers  composed  for  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  which  he  had  the  insolence  to  seize  among 
the  Bishop's  other  private  papers,  *'  were  much 
used,  as  is  evident  by  the  fouling  of  the  leaves  widi 
his  fingers ;"  and  that,  "  when  the  Duke  was  slaine, 
he  made  a  special  prayer  on  that  occasion,  much 
daubed  through  frequent  use  with  his  fingers*;" 

*  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  voj.  ii.  p.  745,  746.  Heylin,  p.  175, 
176.  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  634,  635. 
Laud's  Diary,  p.  43.     Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

Breviat,  p.  14.  The  foUowing  is  the  Prayer  which  excites 
Prynne's  indignation.  »*  O  merciM  God,  thy  judgments  are 
often  secret,  always  just.  At  this  time  they  were  temporally 
heavy  upon  the  poor  Duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  me,  upon  all 
that  had  the  honour  to  be  near  him.  Lord,  thou  hast,  I  doubt 
not,  given  him  rest,-  and  light,  and  blessedness  in  thee,  give  also. 
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even  .when  the  same  Prynne  adduces  these  facts  as 
proofs  that  he .  was  m  .^  professed  votary  and  crear 
tore  to  the  Duke«."  :  But  that  enthusiast,  while  he 
was  thus  unconsciously  bearing  testimony  to  Laud's 
private  worth,  had  not. penetration  enough  to  di&* 
cover  that  he  could  not  be  '^  a  creature.to.the  Duke'' 
after,  ihe  death  of  that  noblemaa ;  and  the  candid 
mind  will  admire  that  fervent  piety^  whidi  th& 
Bu^hf^'a  private  life  more  and  morja  \infiildB,  which 
induced  him  to  retire  to  his  closet,  while  surrounded 
yfn&  worldly  i^lendour,  humble  himself  before  Godj, 
and  (record  those  events,  that  they  might  enable 
him  never  to  forget  his  dependence  on  the  Divine 
Being. 

On  the  9th  of  September  Laud  went  to  court, 
his  first  visit  after  the  death  of  his  friend.  The  King 
received  him  i;nth  more  than  his  wonted  affection ; 
^md  as  we  find  him  recording  in  his  Diary  anotice 
of  the  '*  gracious  ^eech  which  the  King  that  night 
was  pk^ied  to  address  to  him,"  it  b  lughly  probable 

I  beseech  thee,  the  comfort  to  his  lady,  bless  his  children-, 
tiphold  his  friends,  forget  not  his  servants,  lay  open  liia  bottaoai 
of  all  that  irreligious  and  graceless  plot  that  spilt  his  blood. 
Bless  and  preserve  the  King  from  danger,  and  in  security  in 
these  dangerous  times.  And  for  myself,  O  Lord,  though  the 
sorrows  of  my  heart  are  enlarged  in  that  thou  gavest  this  most 
honoured  friend  unto  my  bosom,  and  hast  taken  him  again  from 
me»  yet  blessed  be  thy  ^pame*  O  Lord,  thou  hast  given  me 
patience.  I  shall  now  see  him  no  more  till  we  meet  at  the  re- 
surrection. O  make  that  joyful  to  us,  and  all  thy  fkithful  ser* 
yants.     Even  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 
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that  Charles  confirmed  what  he  had  already  ex* 
pressed  by  letter^  that  he  intended  to  entrust  him 
with  his  confidence  in  the  room  of  Buckingham  \ 
His  firm  attachment  to  the  crown,  and  his  zeal  lor 
the  Church,  were  sufficient  recommendations ;  while 
at  the  same  time  his  uniform  conduct  in  good  and 
evil  report  evinced  that  conscious  integrity  o£  prin- 
ciple which  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny  \ 

On  the  first  day  of  October^  the  Parliament,  which 
was  to  meet  on  thel  20th  of  that  month,  was  fiurthw 
prorogued  to  the  20th  of  JanuaryfoUowaig.  Fel- 
ton,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  whither  he  had  been  brought 
from  Portsmouth,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  he  had 
acted.  His  residence  there  excited  a  considerable 
sensation,  and  many  went  to  behold  flie  man  who 
had  been  so  resolute  as  to  dispatch  the  most  power* 
ful  nobleman  in  the  nation.  As  it  was  generally 
reported  that  he  was  suborned  by  the  faction  who 
opposed  the  Duke,  many  persuasions  were  used  to 
induce  him  to  confess ;  but  he  persisted  in  declaring 
that  the  act  was  his  own,  and  that  he  had  been 
solely  stimulated  to  it  by  perusing  the  Remon- 
strance of  the  Commons  \ 

'  Heylin,  p.  177.     Rusbworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  637. 

•  Sir  Edward  Bering,  his  bitter  enemy,  testified,  "  that  he 
was  always  one  and  the  same  man, — that  beginning  with  him  at 
Oxford,  and  so  going  on  to  Canterbury,  he  was  unmoTed  and 
unchanged — that  he  never  complied  with  the  times,  but  kept 
his  own  stand  till  the  times  came  up  to  him.*' 

'  Laud  has  been  most  unjustly  charged  by  Pryime,  widi 
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The  assassin  was  exanuned  by  the  Coundl,  and 
many  solicitations  were  emi^oyed  to  draw  from  him 
a  confession,  whether  the  Puritan  faction,  through 
the  medium  of  their  leaders,  had  suborned  him  to 
commit  the  crime ;  but  Felton  resolutely  denied  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  his  intentions.  He  was 
direatened  by  Laud,  who  was  «  member  of  the 
Council,  with  the  rack,  if  he  would  not  confess ;  but 
he  calmly  replied,  that  if  it  must  be  so,  he  could  not 
tell  whom  he  might  mention  in  ihe  extremity  of 
torture ;  and  if  what  he  said  then  was  to  be  held  as 
truth,  he  might  perhaps  name  his  lordship,  or  some 
other  of  their  lordships  then  present 
<  But  Laud  has  not  escaped  censure  on  this  suIk* 
ject.  It  has  been  insinuated,  that  he  prevailed  on 
the  King  to  ask  the  judges,  whether,  by  law,  Felton 
could  not  be  put  on  the  rack ;  to  which  they  re- 
turned an  answer,  that,  by  the  laws  of  England^ 
Felton  could  not  be  racked.  Now,  while  this  fact 
is  true  in  itself,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Laud  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  advice  mora 

ymting  the  answer  of  the  King  to  this  seditious  remonstnuicet 
as  if  he  had  been  the  original  writer.  If  Laud  wrote  it  at  all,^ 
which,  as  there  is  no  authority  save  Prynne,  may  be  doubted, 
though  that  enthusiast  pretends  he  found  a  transcript  of  it  in 
the  Archbishop's  study,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  odium 
which  even  modem  Puritans  wouhl  attach  to  him  on  that  account* 
But  the  candid  reader  of  that  seditious  and  fanatical  remon- 
strance will  at  once  perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  positions  it 
assumes,  and  he  will  not  blame  Laud,  though  he  might  have 
written  the  few  mutilated  sentences  which  Prynne  has  inserted 
in  his  Breviat. 
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tbw  .  tlie  other  meidbers  of  *the  Privy  Council. 
Though  thenaJs  no  proof  that  thci  Furitw  facjLioq 
had  any  concern  in  the  Duke's  assassination^  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it .  did  look  a  little  suspici* 
ous ;  especially  because  F^ton  himself  admitted^  that 
the  Commons'!  Remonstr wee  had  stimulated  him  to 
thJB  crime,  and  this,  toQ^  after  the  King's  answer 
had  been  known,  which  Frynne^  speiJdng  in  the 
language  of  the  faction,  calls  Laud's  f^  ^aucy.  and 
scandalous  false  iinswer,"  as  written  by  ton ;  and 
we  know  weU>  that  the  Puritan  jsealots  w^re.loud 
in  their  murmurs,  inasmuch  as  they  had  just  charged 
the  Duke  with.being.  the  cause  .of  ihe  national  jnis-^ 
folctunes,;  and  thei^  secondly,  because  he  was  to 
he  prayed  for  in  London,  ion  theJoUowing  day^ 
whidi  was  Sunday,  as  cme  discontented  in  imnd. 
Feltqn  persisted  in  declaring  thai  the  act  was  iiis 
own;  and,  from  the  gloomy  religious  phrensy  of 
Puritanism  which  he  seems  to  have  cherished  at 
the  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
spoke  the  truth.  .But  Laud  might  very  naturally 
(for  indeed  the  notion  was  general)  indulge  at  first 
the  belief  or  conviction,  that  some  of  the  seditious 
tnembers  of  the  Parliament,  or  leaders  of  the  Puri- 
tans, were  privy  to  the  murder,  if  not  accomplices. 
Nor  is  he  to  be  charged  with  offering  an  advice  of 
that  nature  to  the  King,  even  when  his  own  mind 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  fate  of  a  noble- 
man who  was  his  friend,  since  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and  since  there  is  not  the  slightest  notice 
taken  of  the  particulars,  save  of  the  Duke's  death^^ 
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and  by  whom  it  was  committed,  in  the  Diary; 
though  in  that  work^  which  he  never  supposed  would 
be  published,  he  has  inserted  observations  on  which 
his  enemies  have  put  worse  constructions. 

Yet,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  plot 
in  contemplation  against  the  Duke  is^  evident,  from 
the  estpressions  of  the  people,  before  the.assassina** 
tion,  though  I  admit  that  Felton's  act  was  his  own, 
and  though  these  very  people  pitied  the  Duke,  and 
detested  the  murderer,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to 
havei  seen  the  former  led  to  the  scaflbld,  or  at  least 
doomed  to  disgrace,  for,  after  the  sanction  of  the 
famous  Petition  of  Right,  it  was  generally  wished 
that  the  Duke  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
some  were  even  ready  to  pull  down  the  old  scaffold 
on  Tower-hill,  declaring  that  his  Grace  should  have 
a  new  one.  Not  long  after,  a  retainer  of  the 
Duke's,  Dr.  Lamb,  was  attacked  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  so  barbarously  treated,  that  he  died 
the  next  day,  while  the  rioters  declared,  that  were 
his  master  the  Duke  there,  they  would  give  him  as 
much  ^  For  this  riot,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
were  fined  6000Z.  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
th^ir  charter,,  if  they  did  not  bring  the  rioters  to 
punishment  ^  .      •   •. 

'  CoUect.  Pier.  Hist.  Sloane  MSS.  8)26. 

'  Echard's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  **.The  Duke's 
picture  fell  down  in  the  High  Commission  Chamber  at  Lambeth, 
which  being  related  to  Lady  Davis,  as  foreboding  some  fatality 
to  the  Duke,  she  replied,  No,  his  lime  is  not  come  till  August.** 
Bchard,  ut  sup. 
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But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Council 
debated  on  Felton's  punishment  generally,  whether, 
hy  the  law  of  the  land,  the  prisoner  could  be 
racked :  and  the  King  being  present,  commanded 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  to  be  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject, who,  of  course,  denied  that  the  rack  could  be 
employed.    Nor  in  this  debate  was  there  any  seve- 
rity, for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  every  drcum* 
stance  had  hitherto  tended  to  confirm  liib  suspicion 
that  the  Duke's  parliamentary  enemies  were  privy 
to  it,  and  the  Council  had  only  Felton's  pledge, 
who,  perhapd,  might  have  persisted  in  \sA  denial 
from  obstinacy.    But  to  have  allowed  a  faction, 
already  too  powerful,  to  exult  in  secret  at  the  as* 
sassination  of  a  minister  of  the  crown,  whfle  only 
one  mdividnal  appeared  as  the  murderer,  was  in* 
de^   to  encourage  that  daring  spirit  which  had 
been  too  often  manifested :  and,  therefore,  in  in- 
quiring whether  there  were  any  law  against  it,  ^'  if 
it  might  be  done  by  law,**  the  King  Mmself  ob- 
served, *^  he  would  not  use  his  prerogative  on  i^at 
point."*    Nevertheless,  Laud  cannot  be  blanfed  for 
giving  advice,  as  an  individual^  though  liiere  is  no 
evidence  that  he  gave  any  iidvice  at  all.   The  mattev 
was  publicly  debated :  there  wete  able  laiwyeihs  in 
the  Council :  the  answelir  was  as  publicly  retumdd : 
and  hence  the  folly  of 'that  remark,  that,  on 'this 
occasion,  '^  crown  law  was  mote  fitvourablc^  lihan 
crown  divinity.'* 

On  the  27th  of  November,  Felton  was  removed 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Gatehouse  Prison,  and  on 
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the  same  day  he  was  brought  by  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don to  the  King's  Bench  for  his  trial.  He  admitted 
the  crime,  expressed  great  penitence,  and  even 
tendered  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off,  which  had 
struck  the  fatal  blow*  This  request  was  refused  as 
iMqgaL  This  unfortunate  gentleman  was  executed 
at  Tyburn,  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  his  body 
thereafter  sent  to  Portsmouth,  where  it  was  ''  hung 
up  in  chains,",  says  Rushworth,  ''  in  manner  as  b 
uaual  upon  notorious  murderers.*" 

JBut  while  Laud  was  thus  sedulously  employed 
in  M£bm.oi  state,  he  did  not  forget  Oxford,  the 
place  of  his  education.  That  venerable  and  splen- 
did seat  of  learning,  from  the  classic  retreata  of 
which  have  issued  men  whose  names  are  immortal, 
and  which^  with  Gambridge^  jis  at  once  the  boast  and 
the  glory  of  England,  experienced  in  an  ample  man* 
ner  the  fostering  care  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
sons.  His.  intentions  towards  his  University  were 
most  liberal  and  munificent,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
he. should  be  in  a  more  exalted  situation  before  h^ 
could  put  them  in  execution.  At  present,  however. 
Laud  did  a  signal  service  to  the  University. .  At  the 
anniMl  electign  of  the  Proctors,  the  piost  factious 
aqd.  tumultuary  conduct  was  frequently  exhibited^ 
it  being  generally  carried  by  a  combination  of  the 
College,  while  the  weaker  parties  were  in  the  habit 
of  seeking  votes  firqm  strangers  and  non-resident 
members.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  at  this  time 
Chancellor,  and  he  had  issued  instructions  to  the 

4 

University,  prohibiting  any,  save  resident  members. 
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to  Tofie  in  the'electioii  td  the  proetorsfaip;  But  the 
proctors  for  1627  delivered  a  formal  protest  against 
the  letter  of  their  Chancellor ;  and  thus^  at  the>  elec- 
tion  of  1628,  the  nsud  turbulence  and  rivalry  trere 
exhibited.  But  Lau4  with'  the  advice  of  the  King, 
determined  to  stop  such  pi'oceedings  in  ftture.  For 
this  purpose  he  drew  up  statutes»which  fixed  the  eleo^ 
tion  of  the  several  colleges  according  to  their  rotation, 
eJEich  college  having  votes  iti  proportion  to  the  number 
of  members,  and  extent  <cf  the  foundation.'  These 
statutes  were: passed  m. a  Convocation  at  Oxford 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice  \  '  He  also'caued 
the  ancient  but  mutilated  and:  imperfect  statutes  of 
the  University  >  which  had  lain  neglected  fcnr  some  cen« 
turies!,;to'be  collected  .and  arranged,  in  order,  tts  be 
himself  saySy.that  a  larg)(3 charter  n^ght  be-procmred 
for  Oxford,  ^'  to  confirm  the  ancient  privileges,  a&d 
obtain  new  ones  for  th^n,  as  extensive  as  those  of 
Cambridge,  which  they  had  got  sitice  Henry  VIII., 
which  Oxford  had  not*/*  These  statutes  were 
printed,  and  published  in  Convocation  on  the  22d 
of  June,  1636^  This  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  University, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  more  especially 
when  we  recollect  that  this  was  done  amidst  his 
numerous  other  sYocations ;  when,  in  fact,  he  lite- 
rally had  the  care  of  the  Church  of  England  on  his 
dioulders.     Yet  such  was  the  fanatical  malevolence 


"  Diary,  p.  43,  44.     Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  188, 
•  Diary,  p.  68,  69.  »  Ibid.  p.  53. 
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of  the  enemies  of  this  truly  great  man^  that  at  hid 
illegal  and  disgraceful  trials  the  above  conduct  was 
actually  charged  against  him  as  one  of  the  enormous 
crimes  for  which  he  was  impeached^  inasmuch  as 
he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  ^'  universal  law* 
giverw"  But  Laud  replied  to  this  allegation  with 
his  accustomed  dignity.  ''  No,  my  Lords,**  said  he^ 
^'  the  great  necessities  of  the  University  called  upoii 
me  for  it.  These  statutes  lay  in  a  miserably  con- 
fiised  he9ip :  when  any  difficulty  arose;  they  knew 
not  where  to  look  for  remedy  or  direction.  Then 
into  the  convocation-house,  and  make  a  new  ista* 
tute;  and  that  many  tiitaes  proved  contrary  to  foi 
old  one  concerning  the  same  bunness.  Men,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  sworn  to  both,  which  could  not  pos* 
sibly  be  kept  together^  By  this  means  perjury  was 
unavoidable;  and  themselves  confess  in  their  regis- 
ter, (which  is  now  in  courts)  that  till  this  was  done, 
they  did  in  a  sort  swear  that  they  might  be  for- 
sworn \" 

'  Nor  was  this  all  that  Laud  did- for  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  1628,  he  procured  two  hundred  and 
forty  Greek  Manuscripts  for  the  Public  Lilnttry, 
which  he  induced  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  pur- 
chase and  present  to  the  Umversity,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  the  celebrated  ambassador  of  King 
James  to  the  Great  Mogul>  generously  sent  'hiiii 
twenty-eight  manuscripts  in  Greek,  for  the  same 
University,   which  that  statesman  had    collected 

*  Troubles  and  Trials,  p.  804. 


«t  a.  gareati)6iqpeiKe  diBraag:lds.fnflidenc6;iin 

But  viiile'Lsiid  wnrtlras-'eiiipkytdiiiLtidTahenig 
ike  mtereittr  of  leandogi  io^  4he  ^Unmrilitjr  o£  j  Wihk4i 
lie. was  the  distinguiahfiid ioriiaMent/iiie  ^ni^fio  iem 
sedulously  attentiye  to  the :  Chorclu ; :  *  His'  situatum 
as  Bishop  of  London  gavfe  hint  mt  isflueuca  vdqpk 
perhaps'  he  wouldrnot  othraiiviao  dbatoi.posw^isfad^ 
^hile  his  houig  a locmbevof ihePnvy^Ooiiiicil/aiMl 
in  faTouiMrith  ins  Soveiidigo,  enabled  kinl  t»  emploj 
thast ;ui4.uenoe  lor  the  best  purpesesuti  In  orderiibat 
he  might  at  onoe  put  a  stop  tO:  tiialcbitiixbanote 
vbich  ai'oseifrom.tfae  preaehing  of  thiabstBdsf^iaMl 
nystical  doctrines  0fpredestniatuiik>  in  tiia  praadfr- 
ing  of  wbich^  qitfae  Ghunrh  Imiorian  jvell  reonq^:- 
ff^many  bodi;h)st  theitiselYes^.and  beiviidered  dMqr 
bearers;^  he  procuseda  lAyal  deelamtioii.lc^'iie 
prefixed  to  the  Articles,  profaiMting  all  p^raen^  iifaa 
.were  under  the  degree  of  a  bishopt  and  .who  were 
priests  of  the  Church  of  England,  administering  the 
holy  sacraments,  to  misconstrue  these  Artides,  or 
pervert  them  from  their  literal  and  grammaticaL 
sense  to  support  the  doctrines  of  Calvin^  or  of  any 
kidividual  whatever  *. 

This  Dedarationi  hi^Iy  necessary  at  every  period 
when  men  are  resolved  to  strain  language  to  Bvtf^ 
port  thdr  individual  theories^  but  more  especially  so 
in  this  age  of  sectarian  enthusiasm^  is  termed  by  ^tbe 

'Diary,  p.  44.     Heylin,  p.  1 89.     Kegist  Cancel.  Laud. 
*  Heylin,  p.  178,  179.  as  referring  to  Bib.  Reg.  §  4.  No.  III. 
NeaFs  Hist,  of  the  Paritans,  Vd,  itrp.  fSS,  189. 
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Puritan  historian,  the  most  ''  confused,  unintelligi-' 
ble  declaration  ever  printed  f  which  does  not  say 
much  in  favour  of  that  writer's  common  sense  and 
perception  if  he  did  not  understand  it,  though,  by 
the  way,  he  has  so  miserably  garbled  it  in  his  Puri-' 
tan  history,  that  he  has  contributed  his  share  to 
make  it  unintelligible.  But  yet  he  contradicts  him- 
self, as  usual,  in  the  very  next  sentence ;  for  he  says> 
that  '*  the  Calvinistic  divines  understood  the  King's 
intention,"  which  they  could  not  have  done,  though 
they  were  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  if 
the  said  declaration  had  been  **  confused  and  unin- 
telligible." It,  of  course,  alarmed  the  Calvinistic 
enthuiuasts.  They  declaimed  against  it  as  contain- 
ing the  ''  depths  of  Satan,"  as  being  a  *^  Jesuitical 
plot  to  subvert  the  gospel,"  an  '^  encouragement 
and  opportunity  for  Arminians  here  to  sow  their 
tares,  and  propagate  their  erroneous  doctrines,"  as 
tending  to  suppress  all  '^  orthodox  books,"  and  to 
discourage  *^  all  godly  and  painful  ministers :"  in 
other  wor4s9  books  full  of  sedition,  which  pretended 
to  discuss  predestination  and  reprobation,  though  in 
reality  their  authors  made  those  dogmas  much  winrse 
than  they  were  before;  and  *^  godly  painful  minis- 
ters," that  is,  enthusiasts  who  edified  their  hearers 
by  those  very  tenets,  who,  hurried  away  by  tbeir 
visionary  notions  of  faith,  and  implicitly  believing 
in  Calvin's  inspiration,  preached  openly  against  and 
denounced  every  one  who  did  not  agree  with  them. 
Moreover,  they  presented  a  petition  against  this 
declaration  to  the  King,  in  which  they  complained 

VOL.  I.  G   g 
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thai  they  were  deterre4  by  thU  restraint  £rMi 
preaching  ^' those' sAvma  doctrines  of  God's  free 
grace  in  election  and  predestiBatiian,  v/^^  greatly 
confirm  our  faith  qf  eterfud  salvation,  and  fex^ 
vently  kindle  our  love  to  God;""  and^  consequently, 
that  *^  it  will  of  necessity  bring  utter .  ruin  to  the 
state  by  the  too  bold  and  frequent  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  that  enemy  of  God,  Arminius  ^  r 

It  may  readily  be  questioned^  whether  craftiness, 
ignorance,  or  folly,  preponderated  among  those  who 
set  forth  this  petition4.  The  King,  however,  n^irer 
saw  iti  as  it  was  suppressed  on  account  of  its  Jan-* 
guage  by  the  ministers  oH  stated ;  .but  it  was  not 
forgotten  when  the  Parliament  assembled*  In  the 
interval  between  the  sessions^  Dn  Montague's  wofk, 
entitled,  *'  Appello  ad  CsBsarem,"  and  Dr«  Man- 
traring's  sermons,  were  suppressed  by  prodama^ 
tion  ^ ;  but  this  instance  of  sincerity  and  candour 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  the  Puritan  historian,  with 
his  usual  charity,  declares  "  was  only  a  feint  to 
cover  a  more  deadly  blow  to  be  reached  at  the 
Puritans  *." 

It  is  surprising  that  the  date  of  this  Declaration 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  misr^esentation  and 

*  Prynne*s  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  104,  165.  Neal,  vol.  li. 
p.  189,  190. 

»  CoDier's  Eccles.  HisL  vol.  ii.  p.  746,  747.  Heylin,  p.  ISQ. 
Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 90. 

*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  747.  Rushwortli,  vol.  i.  p.  633,  634. 
Prynne's  Cant.  Doome,  p.  101.  The  King's  Proclamation, 
Sloane  MSS.  8;i6. 

*  Neal,  ut  sup. 
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dilute, '  One  writer  mforms  us,  that  ^'  the  ArticleU 
were  again  ratified  by  King  James  IL  in  these 
words,  (thie  Declaration  prefixed  in  1628^)  which 
are  conunonly  prefixed  to  them';''  and  another 
maintains  that  the  distress  of  James  is  exhibited  in 
fhie*  ^  qmbbling  and  eqiiiTocal  terms  in  which  the 
t)eclaration  was  drawn,  thus  divided  between  his 
principles  and  his  interest  ^'*  The  &ct  is,,  that  the 
champions  for  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the 
AHicIes  maintain  that  this.  Declaration  was  issued 
not  by  Charles  but  by  James,  fbr^a  very  natural 
reason,  because  they  well  knew  that  Calvinism, 
duritig  James's  reign,  was  prevalent  in  the  Church. 
Bishop  Burnet  expressly  ascribes  the  Declaration  of 
1628  to  Charles  ^  and  so  does  Dr.  Henry  Ham** 
tttottd,  who  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Safsderson  concern^ 
in^  Ood^s  grace  and  decrees,  assigns  a  reason 
*  boftfi  of  our  Church's  moderation  in  framing  the 
Artide  of  Predestination,  and  of  our  late  King's 
Declaration  in  silencing  the  debate  of  the  ques^ 
tion.  For  if  by  these  methods^"  sayB  this  truly 
learned  theologian,  ''  the  Church  could  but  have 
prevailed  to  have  the  dissensions  of  the  Several  pre- 
tenders forgotten,  all  men  contenting  themselves, 
as  our  Article  prescribes,  with  the  promises  of 
God  as  they  are  declared  in  Scripture^  (which 
surely  are  universal  and  conditianate,  not  absolute 
and  particular,)  the  turmoil  and  heat,  and  imper- 

^  Dr.  Burn.  *  Confessional. 

'  Bishop  Burnet's  Hist.  vol.  i.  fol.  edit. 
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tinencea  of  disputes  had  been  prevented,  whioli 
now  goes  for  an  engagement  in  God's  caiise,  tbe 
hare  fervour  and  zeal  in  which,  is  taken  in  commit 
tation  for  much  other  piety^  by  many  the  mq^ 
eager  contenders.  The  dMtrines.  being  deen^ 
doctrines  of  God,  are  counted  evidences  of  sanctifiied 
mens  and  fix  the  censure  of  carnality  on  q{^os€ir% 
and  from  hence  come  bitter  enoyings^  araiUng^,  and 
;at  least  evil  surmisings,  and  those  are  most.»oi|r 
trary  to  the  outward  peace  of  achurchandi^ation^f 
The  enthusiast  Prynne^  bears  testimoay  th^t  thi^ 
Pedaratipn  was  affixed  by  Chiles,  ,for  he  aacnl^ 
it  to  Laud  as  a  crime,  alleging  that  the  Declara- 
tion ''was.  made  by  this  Bi^p'^i  instigation / and 
procurement,  and  ^so  genertd^ .reputed  not  only 
ali  lunne,,h!QX  qiroadi.  and  he.  refers,  to.  a Jetter 
from  Dr»  Barton,  of  Aberdeen  to  Laudi  whk^  Jbe 
says^  was  found:  in  Laud'a  ''.own study,  endorsed 
with  his  own  .hand,  dated  the  20th  of  April, 
1634  ^."  And  that  this  Declaration  belongs  to  162Q, 
is  farther  proved  by  Dr.  Winchester,  and  Dr.  GioTi- 
cester  Ridley  ^  Nor  is.  Hej^q's .  evidence  to  be 
disregarded,  for  he  lived  at  the,  very  period,    Neal, 

Y  •  •.-.,  ,  .     .         )  W  t  ■  t  ...■.  «. 

'  WoTks  o(  Dr.  Kbrnmond,  folia;  Londciiv  1664,  vol.  i. 
p.  670jf  671.  Xaptc  Kai  'Ei^ii^vi^,  or^  A  Pacific  Discourse  of  Gpd'3 
Grace  and  Decrees,  written  to  thfe  Rev.  and  most  learned  Dr. 
Robert  Sanderson. 

*  Prynne's  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  160. 

*  Dissert,  on  the  17th  Article,  and  the  "  Papers  ascertaining 
the  time  and  reign  in  which  the  Declaration  before  the  Thirt5- 
nine  Articles  was  first  j)ubli3hed."     London,  1803.  .    ' 
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moreovc^,  wBd  freqnehtly  ^rvertS'  truth,  belct  tii^ 
Mitae  opinion,  and  directly  diarges  it onLaitd, say^ 
ikg;  ^'  One  of  the  hishoji/s  first  atten^pts,  after  Us 
irtmilaffon  t&  London,  was  to  stifle  the  Piedestiha^ 
fttfn  controversy,  for  which  purpose  lie  procured  due 
Thirty^ttlrie  Articlcal  to  be  teprintied,  with  the  ibl-- 
kWing  Decl^ratbn  at  the  head  of  them  ^:"  In  ahbtt, 
ki'is  IndispirtaUe;  that  this  Dedaration  was  passM 
ill'  the  reign  of  Charles  L  ahd  the  doubtk  which 
have^toeft  Started  buiIy  proves  ti*  usHhe^  Act,'.iftat 
intti,^i^iRSif 'later  tittesv  will  frequently  attem^tor 
forget  facts  and  diltes,  to  senre  the  purposes  of  a 
]pdrty/ynd  to  foster  thcar'ihdividud  pr^ 
^=  On^he20<h  of  January,  the  Pio^iament  re^as^ 
sembled;  **  which  died  issueless,"  says  Fuller,  hi  h» 
owfehSEppy  mtonfer,  ''  the  Matdi  following,  leating' 
ti6  tatitS'f abortion^ aieiio  children)  b6niple1^d  be- 
^ndit^''  .  Before  the  meeting,  the  King  had  en- 
Vk^aVoui^ed  to  recohcile  the  contending  parties.  A 
PriMt,  named  Richard  Smith,  who  styled  himself 
Bif/hop  of  Chalcedon,  and  who  had  presumed*  t6 
Exercise  Episcopal  functions  ih  the  k!hg:dom,  wtt 
|dx)secuted,  and  a  plroclaination  issued  agmnst 
priests  and  recusants.  Archbishop  Abbot  was  re- 
stored to  favour.  Dr.  Potter,  Provost  of  Qtfeen's 
'College,  Oxford,  ''a  thorough-paced  Calvinian,^*' 
says  Heylin,  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopnc  of 

*  Neal's  History  of  the;PuritanS;  vol.  ii.  p.  ISS.  ^  , 

*  Vide  also  (Jollier,  vol.  ii.  p.  746,  74?!     Fullei^s  Church 
Histoiy,  "book  XI.  p.  141. 

'  Fuller,  ut  sup.  p.  152. 
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CarlisAe^  vacasit  by  the  translatum  of  Dr.  WUie  to 
Norwich,  and  prodamations  had  been  isnnd  agunafa 
Btthop  Montague's  ^' AppeHo'*  an^  Dr.  MaHwaring^a 
Sennons  K  These  ioe&sttres,  it  night  have  been 
expected^  ^rould  hate  conciliated  the  peo^lev  and 
allayed  their  enthuriasm ;  bat  the  spirit  of  fiuction 
had  been  busily  at  worie,  and  every  aefion'  of  liie 
King  was  interpreted  to  the  monavch's  disad^ 
rantage^ 

But  while  the  King  was  thas  stndiensly  endea^ 
Toiiring  to  pursue  condKatory  measuDes^  he  knew 

'  Several  distinguished  mea  died  in  the  interval  before  the 
meeting  of  the  second  session  of  Parliament.  Besides  Dr« 
Toby  Matthews,  Archbbhop  of  York,  already  mentioned, 'died 
Dr.  George  Carleton,  Bishop  of  €hioiieit«r,  whom  Dr^  Vbon^ 
tague  8u6ceeded^  (Fuller's  Church  History;,  bo^k  xi«  p^  181.)  | 
Dr.  John  Preston,  one  of  the  heads,  of  the.  Puritan  fiur^i^* 
(Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  200 — 203.)  a  crafty  and  deep-preaching  poli- 
tician ;  Sir  Thomas  Ridley,  vicar-general  to  Archbishop  Abbot, 
(Bchard,  vol.  i.  p.  72.) ;  Saiiiuel  Purchas,  sb'  b^l)^ated  !br  %fa  ' 
collections  of  voyages  and  travels  ^that  he  baa  been  caiM  tte 
fngtisk  Ptolemy,  (Wood,  Fasti,  vol.  i,  ccd.  )^00^  ^dit.  1721/)) 
l$[r  John  Dodd^ridge»  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  J5idge>^  aacesto^ 
of  the  famous  Nonconformist,  Dr.  Doddei;idge,  (Wood*  Athen. 
Oxon.  vol.  2.  col.  519,  520.  BeatsonV  Political  Index,  vol.  L 
p*  409'.  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  tSi.  f*8.);  Kr  Folk  Ote^ 
Tille,  Iidrd  firoirire,  (Peck's  'DMdenta  CurittBa*  p.  «<»)  vhO> 
was  aauaslinaled  by  his  servant;  and  Sir  J<dm  Jdey,  wh«^  6>t  bU 
abilities,  and  by  his  own  merit,  was  created  Earl  of  Miprlborough^ 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

^  £chard*s  History,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  Heylin,  p.  184,  185. 
Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  747.  Fuller,  book  xi.  p.  153.  Nealj  Vbl. 
ii.  p.  190.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  155.  645.  Whitelock's 
Memorials. 
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well  the  danger 'oTaUowiDg  the  &cti0n  toDbtaiii  the 
mastery^  nor  was  he  forgetful  of  his.  own  iaithful 
frieDid&  Sir  Aichard  Weston,  who  had  long  ^rved 
the  King,  was  made  Lord  Treaaurer,  ha  being  a  mir 
nifaler  acui^  andiactive,  andable  to  serve, the  court 
on  emei^enceiriivith  much  greater,  ability  than  the 
Eartof  Marlborough,  whom  he  succeeded.  Weston> 
whom  tthe  Puritaa  historian  designates  a  ''  ,noto^ 
rious  Papist/'  was  created  Earl  of  Portland^  and 
after,  the  death  of  Buekingham  had  possessed  oour 
sidefahle  influence*  In  order  io  strengthen  the 
royal  interest,  he  gained  over  to  die  King's  party 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  who  had 
eo^^ated^^th  the  Puritans,  aad  wa^  erea  imprl. 
fioned;  forfnot  complying  with  theloan*.  This  greats 
man,  better  khown  by  his  title  of  EUirl  of  Strafford, 
distinguished  alike  for  his  talents  and  for  hb  future 
attaphment  both  to  Church  and  State,  was.  created 
Viscount  Wentworthjf  and  Lord  President  of  the 
Northern  Circuits,,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  con** 
tend  with  success  against  the  Saville  family,  whose 
interest  was  con^derable  in  Yorkshire,  and  also  to 
ailence  Sir  John  Elliott,  with  whom  he  had  beeii 
long:  at  variance^  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
attachment  of  Lord  Wentworth  to  the  King  is 
well  known.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  and 
Laud  commenced  \a  friendship,  which  remiartied  in* 
violate  until  death'. 

When  the  Commons  met,  k  was  expected,  since 

'  Echitrdf  vol.  i.  p.  7K     Hcylin,  p.  134. 
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Duke  6f  Bttekk^ham;  had  bMin  Miiiko w^  tlmt  itiie 
former  jeel^usks  and  «[&[uotkAtB  of  the  HbuBewoidd 
be  forgotten,  and  thaitiaiey.lmdld^pijQBeeditlotlnflb^ 
aeBS  aff  beiCfsmi^  die  fepres^fitBtbreB  of  the  jpeofib. 
But  it  W20  soon  foun^  diflt  di^iveiloliedctaxoiDi* 
xneiice  vhttire  l!key<^miodtfhei(H»  thtl^piOK^^ 
Mid  accordingfy  they  oottQpied'  themselves?  ifori^n 
ivMk'  in  i^mokffitratmg  •  with  de  Kiagf  kdAratv^the 
ftcmous  >i^^  Joii^<  0/*  Bighti  Ic&re  Ihej  couUaa^dy 
tfem«ebe8  td  .'dieif'  fiuir(Rntitej  Aih^cfcjcf  tsdigiatt. 
^{ter  Teoemng(  a  speeok  fifioit  the  KingiilA  ttet  Mit- 
'jwtx/ttiey  rikcdvBd  ^t(»fi^tpoiie  the\considduition<df 
•die  questicMiv^'  thon^li  'not^ sijdiout  leximBttiojprtiu&r 

Ufied  iao 'decide  bn^ttlteobgycaelcOQaJflrtTii^/llKiy  MW 

keu^  TividiDce  WBL  fiisli^dixfeeted.tbw^Bdfiii^tmi* 

&Kii^K  DeclaratiDn  ^ra£biodDt(id;bchArtkdili$»ijaIt 
lamBTitshieiao  hijhdUdnaiirih  ik  MmiDiry/imimor 
Ddemniii^ .  dooti^iiioi  cflivdndL  d»]r3wede  .lyieij^jr 


^'(1  -. » 


iiaiteiCbimnenoed^  foriit  :iM8.  fiot4hr  &nit>i)f  i]»<|9c- 
'tloft  that!  It  had  not  t>e^'ox&  the^^t  day  lie 
,  flouse  met*  '  Francis  llouse,'  dStewr'di  ProVb^t'bf 


M»i  ' 
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«ld  .speaker  oCiOdiyeff  CromweU'a  Parliament^  Ihap 

flblivered  hknself^r  after  ispeakiog  lavno  very  mear 

aaoed  laiiguage  of  the  Cbi(l0ch*ctf  Rome.    ^'  I  desire 

mat  ifie  may  coBsider;  ^kbeinocea^  of .  ArBunianioiK^ 

«a  error  that  maktti  the  grace  of  God  ladcey  ^It 

aftevotbewUl  of  rmaai.  that  mak^a  the  sheep  tok^cq^ 

4hejshepherd;:ia»tf  makes  a  .mof^  9e^4  sof  mi 

immorkd  Gcdi    Yeai  I  desirej  that  we:  may.  look 

^t<^t^  "^^^cry  biaily  and  Ixmeh  of^this  Trofaoi  ho]M> 

ti»6^'if  there>faeiiot  mea  iii  it  ready  te  openrihis 

•{fates  to»  MamisA  tyemsaji  and  Spanish  SQonarcbjr^ 

ISoTBXiAtminian  \is  the ispawn^^; a  Papist;  «nd 

#  tthq:e^€Oin^t^wainndLof  faym^  upon  him,  yoa 

'iMIi'seefaiiiDttiminto^oiie  «f  those;  tfirogSv  that  rrina 

^Mrt  «f^alooittoinleBs  {ntil^  Andif  you  maiicit  ndl^ 

you  shall  see  an  Aiwman  jceaehing^dutihis  band  to 

-ai  JBkjabt^  a  Pa^ost  to  thex  Jeaoit^ailesait  givts  one 

'^ialid:totlK^Fopi^,ja»di  another  tocthe  JKong  ofSpaia, 

^^indth^sae^henihw^e  kindled  a  fireiil  otfit  Beaghftout^s 

icoimt«yi«ow!ithey  rhaviefrbtxMight  (dvortoBmne^  of  it 

^thbr,  to  set;oii-  flame'tlilb  kingdom^  eims  jea^i&t 

.  <  Besides  "  MellorPiktrumJ*  wlHch  fiouse  published  in  1650. 

ne  wrote  "  Ajcnffiologia  Attica,  or  A^ttic  Antiauities/  4to.Uxf. 
•S)^.'^^'  S^ecii'  firfdi^'th^^  tbras  i^insi^Dr;  CbSiii^^  l)r. 

3«a^^bing^  miA^Dr.  Kti^/^i6i  iiM^ff,  1641  v  ^  f^^B^e^Ka 
»  apti^^Mtiott  to  inkii^  Dir«;Wi8iiiff,  Ih^i  AQlJmordi«jandrJ0r4iKii%» 

I  jDivisionst''  4tp,  liQudoQi  1 W^-  ^*  Th^  Mystical  Marriage  jl|e- 
tween  Christ  and  his  Church,*'  limo.  London,  1653*  "  To  all 
the  Faithful  Servants  of  Christ,"  4to-  London,  1654.  "  Irite- 
riora  Regni  Dei^"  lBmo«JirfmdoiH' 1^:55;^'  ' 
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lifl  search  fartker,  and  consider  whetkerHiese  be  ligt 
the  into  who  break  in  upon  the  goods  and  liberties 
of  this  Commonwealth ;  for  by  this  means  they  pre-* 
pare  to  deprive  us  of  our  reh'gion^^   'The  grote 
and  ignorant  falsehoods  of  this  fisnatical' orator  were 
forti&ed  next  day  by  the  bpinton^  of  ^^rions  other  ' 
sages^  espeeiaUy  Sir:  Robert  •  Pfailipsy  Sit  PratlcSft 
Seymour,  and  Pym/the  liaM  ibt  "whom  dedtansdi 
when  the  report  of  their  committee  on  religion  WM 
made totfae  House^  that  there  were  two  fliseaMs, 
^^  Ae  one  old,  the  other  sew  t'  the'  old  Foperyy  >tl&#  ' 
new  Arminiaaism  :*'   while  Philips  aMcred^  :that '* 
**  two 'sects  are  damnaUy  crept  in  to  binder niinerthei' 
King  and  kingdom;  the  one  icncient  Popery/' thii^ 
other'  new  Arminianism."     It  •  is  ^indeed  strange  ' 
jthat  such  notorious  falsehoods  shoiild  have*  beei( : 
seriously  uttered  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Sir  John  Elliott,  Lord  Wentworth's  pblittcal 
opponent,  was  no  less  furious  than  his  other  friends,  ; 
"  In  the  Declaration/'  said  he,  '^  we  see  what  is  said 
of  Popery  and  Arminianism ;  our  faith  and  retigion 
fire  in  dapger  by  them,  for,  like  an  inundation,  they 
break  in  upon  us  at  once.     We  see  there  are  some 
lamong  our  bishops  who  are  not  orthodox,  nor  sound 
in  religion,  as  they  should  be;  witness  the  two 
bisJiops  (L.aud   and  ^  Neile)  complained  of  at  the 
last  meeting  of  Parliament.  I  apprehend  much  fear^ 

that,  should  we  be  in  theif  power,  we  may  be  iil 

•  •-  .1 

r 

.    '  EusKvrorth'd  CoUeotions,  voL  i.  p.  64d,  G46.     Neo),  ^^kiL 
p.  191.  - 
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dsHiger  to  Itave  onr'  reUgion  averthrbum  jiSotae 
of  these  are  masters  of  ceremonieB,  «Bd  they  labom^ 
to  iotroduee  new  ceremonies  into  the  Chureh  ^J* 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  men  was  quickly  codIfv 
municated  to  the  whole  Hou8e%  and  they  prooeeded 
to  pass  a  vote  against  the  King's  I>echiratiOD«  ^ 
^  Woi  the  Commons  in  PArlisment  assembled^  do 
dainty  protest,  and  avow  for  truth,  the  sense  of  the 
Arlides  oi  ireligi(m  which  were  ostabUshed  by  Pn^ 
liajoieAt  in  the  thirteenth ;  year  of  our  Slater  Queea 
EUsAh^hj  which,;  by  the.  puMdc  act  b£  the  Church 
of  £ilgland>  and  by  the  geheral  and  current  expo^ 
sitions .  of  the  Articles  toi  xmr  Church,'  have  betti 
detttered  uptd  us.  And  we  rcgecttitIie.seB8eQf  ^bm^^ 
Jesuits  and:Arminiahs,;and  ail  others,  wherein*  theyt 
dififer/romi^ '.''  ,    : 


'  \  ■(■ 


'  He  made,  however,  a  remarkable,  admission.  '*  Yet  some 
cerCT^onies/  says  lie,  "are  useful.  Give  me  leave  to  join,  that 
IhcSaitli^cessary  and  conMiendable,' that  at  die  repetition  of 
the  GreedH^  should  st^knd  up,  to  testify  the  re^tition  of  o^^ 
heavis  that  we  will  defie&d  the  religioii  we  J^rofeas  \  and  in  JK«JQ 
churches  it  is  added,  that  they  did  Act  luJjstigndmHJght  f^fjtk 
their  bodies,  but  with  their  swords  drawn." 

*,  A  person  named  Lewis  ^as  complained  against,  for  saying 
ui  common  conversation,  "  The  devil  take  th  Parliafnenty**, 
which  was  immediately  held  to  be  a  serious  ofience,  and  hq 
was  accordingly  cited  before  them.  What  piaii^hment  tbo#9 
oagBvlsgklators  thouf^  pir<^er  to  ioffict  fov  this  ciimmal  remarkf 
I  have  not  been  able  tp  discover.  ; 

*  RushwOTthy  vol.  i.  p.  649,  650.  Heylin,  p^  ISO.  £chard» 
v<d.  i.  p.  75.  Prynne's  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  1 63.  Collier's 
Eccl^s.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  747.  NeaVs  Hi8ti»7  of  thelHiritaiis# 
vol.  ii.  p.  i  93. 


4e*  >  <CirE?  Al^D  TIMES  ''  £fef»4f. 

' '  Stich  w^  tlie  intoleraiice  of  the  Putftam  fiKtfony 
ahd  indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  Mgive  (3iem  drecBt 
ereh  for  rihcerity.  TheJ^'  wenre  at  best  a  (tomptaif 
of  secular  persons^  mM  together  ibir  ot)f^  ^urpbsieir, 
atidliAd  ncy  rigfbt  to  iirterfere  ^th  whit'prriperljr 
belonged  to  the  Convoieatiim;  btt  skiee'thejrdid 
hssutne  to  thetnseived  the  office  of  ^'  learh'ed  dedte,^ 
ought  they  tiot;  imtead  iH  eiideavmiitig  ttf  'reeiiri^ 
die  the'  Artidi^s  to  Galvinism'alone^  and'  -in^^Mr^ 
€ukr/  ie;  that  absurd  and  tascri]^tund  jaifgort;^  m 
L-ambetb  Artrele^^happnylexplod^dfrom  1^e%^ 
to  have  first' examini^'  the  Anhinian'  intMpretAtldti 
4^  the  diVine'decre^s^aftd  considered  'iv!ie^r^4l 
was  not  more  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture;  thiid 
the  tenets  of  Johti-Cahdn;  as'found^d  onthetty^ 
tical  positions  t^r  St.  Atiguseine  ? '  Had  thdy  ^M^ 
this^  instead  of  displaying' their  fiery %eid  fiir^Cd- 
vinism,  they  would  have  acted  in  a  mianneir  praise- 
worthy and  commendable,  without  first  arrogating 
to  themselves  a  power  to  which  they  were  niot  eiifr 
tied,  and  then  forcing  a  construction  6n  Istt^tiage 
which  it  would  not  bear  \ 


I 


^  On  this  subject  the  Punfan  histoHan  eotninents  Si  die  ioMst 
absurd  maittier.  He  denies  that  the  Ocnnihons  made  anew  va^ 
terpretation  of  the  Articles,  whereats  thfe  fkct  of  deterndijiidg 
them  to  be  Galvinistic  proves  tliat  they  did.  In  reply  to'Latid's 
question,  If  a  sense  or  interpretation  be  declared,'  Whae'Auilk^ 
rity  have  laymen  to  make  it  ?  Neal  say^,  **  The  saane  that  they 
had  in  the  19th  of  EKeabeth,  to  estabfish  them  its  the  ddebnb 
of  the  Church."  Now,  though  he  refi^rs  to  Collin,  and'c&jM^ 
of  course,  from  that  learned  historiak,  he  has  ndt  refhted'^ifli^ 
that  writer  has  advanced, — that  neither  the  sense  of^beAttkiii 
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...  It  laust  be  remembered^  tbat  this  f^  vmi^  wai^  no 
act  oi  Parliament  Nay,  they  luoieonsciously  admit 
th^t'tbey  had  no  authority  to  settle  the  contro^ 
wfiit^,  for  they  say,  ^'  We  inno  tor  truth  the  sense 
of  the  Articles  ¥^hich  were  eatablisbed  by  Paiiia* 
ment^  in  the  13th  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliaabetlu'^ 
Now,  in  their  haste  *^  to  do  the  work  ai  the  Lord 
^Ugently/'  as  they  described  this  conduct,  by  neg* 
lecting  other  duties,  they  completely  lost  them^ 
selves^  for  the. expression  of  iiidividual  opuodon  only 
if^  a  legislative  body  in  reality  implies  a  want  of 
power*  But  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  amid 
^e  general  joy  manifested  by  the  Calvinistic  party 
op  this  OQcasion^  ti^  protest  being  reckoned  by 
ti^em  a  kizid  of  prodigy,  it  was  thought  to  be  more 
djf^btful  and  {Sophistical,  and  ast  eixcuse  for  greater 
If^^ude  of  interpretation^  than  had  been  ever  eiti* 
biliited  by:  any  previous  expounder 4 
, , , ,  Th^e,  can.  be  nothing  of  greater  importance  in 
i)B^on  than  truth,  npr  should  the  seeker  of  it-  be 
^eifti^ai^ieid  by  apy  dUtu,  however  great,  or  powerfiiL 

Dor  the  Articles  themselves,  were  established  either  by  that  Par* 
Ijan^t^  or  uji.i^jr,  pthexr^tl^t;  ^ler^.  was^  ^  ci^miUet  ,^  reli- 
gijm  "appoioted  to  jis^pmi^  the  ^orthodoxy;^  pf  theses  credend^ 
^  a^  resolution  qf  the  Houa&  upop  this  r€s>orty'*--*«iid  that 
^fdie  design  of  the  statute  was  only  to  proyide  against' nonrCdH 
fqi|outy»  for  which  purpose  the  «lergy  are  obliged  to  aubscribe 
^e ^rtMeSf  ^apd.read  (hem.  jun  their. jMuqshi  ClW!die#v •: «  Our 
Jjyri)^.  wprit^r,  fpn|tbe.iCp|it»ry,  ^^^M^ai^  ^pppor^mNty^ilO 
^m|)lay  his  Tea»opp}^]y>vf.tK^  ag|^llst.^iis^p  liaud (  and  what  do 
)^.  absurd  queries  aipoua^  M>7;  F|(rfiatiiNt  fipiUej)  rnGk^fAiff 
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Lttttd  ^AW'tihie  eivot  of  tboe^  eMbosUrtts,  iuid  he 
aldtie  had  coiunge  to  coliinmlt  on  this  ejftrawdiinuy 
pMitesL  He  saw  that  theior  preteel  iraK  virirdaHjr  a 
ehallenge,  a»  Prynne  himself  trails  it>  to  this  Kmg^ 
mcnr  did  hd  aUow  it  to  pass  uniiptieed*  '*  This  pra^-^ 
tMtical  Bishop,''  says  Prynnej  ^'  r^tarned  this  bold 
peremptory  answer,  written  with  his  own  hand.'' 
Vl^  The  pnblie  acts  of  the  Church/'  says  Ldnd,  ^^  m 
matters  of  doctrine  are  canons  and  acts  of  councils^ 
as  well  for  estpomiding  as  determining;  the  ads  of 
tiie  High  Commission  are  not  in*  tibis  sepse  jMihtic  acts 
of  the  Church;  nor  the  meeting  of  few^r  more  bishops 
e^ptra  eaucilmmf  unless  they  be  of  lawful  authoiily 
called  to  that  work,  and  their  decision  approved  by 
the  Chvph.  2.  The  current  expo^Htion  of  writem 
HI  a  strong  probable  argument,  de  censm  cawmim 
J^ceifisuB  velArticuligfet  but  prpbaUe:  the<nurrent 
exposition  of  the  fat^rs  ^mselves  hatli  aoniedues 
missed  Sensum  Eoeleiup.  8*  Witt  yoa  rcjeot  tdl 
sense  of  Jesuits  and  Armimans?  May  not  mme  be 
true  ?  May  not  same  be  agreeable  ^oocpr  writete^ 
and  yet  in  a  way  that  is  stronger  than  ours -to  con- 
ifarhi  the  Article  ?  4v  Is^  there  by  tiiis  Act  any  inters 
pretation  made>6r  dediired  of  the' AviicUs,  cflt  1^ 
If  nohe,  to  w9idtiaiia'thd  adtr?t  Ufa  senie  ofi ibter- 
|>iretation  lb  declared^  what :  authority  ka^  la^ea 
to^  mAke  it  t  for  interpretation  of  a^  ai^id^  belMga 
M  th^m  only  tiiat '  have  power  to  maki*  it.  9.  Il^ia 
tnaiiifbdt  fhiire  is  a  sensfe  declardd  by  the  Hoiise  of 
Commons.  The  act  says.  We  avow  the  Article^ 
and  in  that  sense,  and  all  others  that  agree  not  with 
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US  iorthe  aforosBids^awwO' rejects  (these  ai^  these 
ga  about  jnisinterpretg^ion  of  a  sense ;  ergo,  there 
js/a  declaration  o£  a  senisey  y<ea^  but  it*  it  not  af  sew 
sense  declared  by  them^  but  they  avow  the  old  aehse 
declared  by  the  Church,  the  public  authentio  acts 
ef  theChudrch,  &c.)  yea/  bkit  if  there  be  no.  anch 
^bliD  authentic  acts  of  the  Churdij^  tiiea  here  is  a 
sense  of  their  own  declared  Under  the^  pretexts  of  it. 
fii  It  seems  against  the  King's,  Declaration;  that  says 
^r^,  we  shaU  take  the  general  meaning  o£<the  Arti-' 
ele :  this  act  restrains  them  to:  consent  of  widters ; 
that  siEiys  ^^eoM?,  the  Article  shall  not  be  drawn 
amde  any  way,  but  that  we  shall  take  it  in  the  Jite* 
ml!  and  grammatical  saxse  : .  thi»  aet  ties  uft  to  <dK»- 
eent' of  writers^  which  may,  and  *{)erhap8  dO/.go 
against  the  liter^  sense  ;  for  here  Is^  no  eseeption, 
M  we  shall  be  perplexed,  and  our  eonsent  reqi^red 
tO'thia^  contrary.  7.  All  consent  ia  all  ages,  w 
iiu'  as  I  faanre  observed^  to  an  artide  or  eanoii^ ;  is  to 
ife^  as  it  is  laid  dbwn  in  the  body  of  it,  and  if  it 
bear  more  senses  than  one/  it  is  lawful  Ikft  any  man 
to  choose  what  sense  hie  judgment  directs /hiint^j 
4H>  that  it  be  a. sense  secundum  anahgmm  fidH. 
Hmd '  that  he  ^  hold  it  peaceiUy ,  without  i  difitmotj^g 
the  Churchy  and  :this  till  thd  Ghureh  that  imade  the 
atticle  detetmine  a  sense :  and  the  wisdom  of;  the 
Qhurch  h^  been  in, all  age3»  or  in^  mo3t»:tQ  Xfi^ 
qiure  consent  to  articles  jyn  general,  asvumoh  m 
may^be^  ^because  that  is  the  way  of  unity ;  and  the 
GNkrch^  inihigh  poiilis,  j^eiquiimg^essent  to  partir 
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eidtrs^  haili  been  rent^  as^  De  Tranrabstantiatioiie^^ 

These  remarks  by  Laud  on  fbe  protest  of  the 
Conunons,  which  are  weH  worthy  die  considera- 
tkm  of  those  who  cavil  at  subscription^  were  of 
course  treated  with  contempt  by  those  fiery  zealots 
of  Calvinism,  and  were  actually  produced  against 
him  on  his  trial  as  crimes  by  ^'Master  Prynne.* 
The  Puritan  historian,  says,  ''  Bishop  Land  thinks 
that  if  the  words  will  bear  more  senses  than  oae^  k 
man  may  choose  what  sense  his  judgment  direcfes 
him  to,  provided  it  he  a  «^iiM,  according  to^tkni 
analogy  of  fiuth,  and  all  this  td  stvoid  diveiilKty^ 
opinions.  But  I  am  afraid  this  reasoning  id  too 
wonderful  for  the  reader/  Yet,  before  Need'diose 
to  entertain  such  fears,  he  should  first  hare  aaoer- 
tained  in  what  respect.  Truth,  I  again  reituMPl^  is 
important  on  every  subjeict,  but  especi^y  in^  mat* 
ters  of  religion.  Truth,  however,  though  immu^ 
table,  and  confined  neither  to  Popish  conda^^ 
nor  fanatical  parliamentary  committees  on  religion^ 
nor  religious  partisnmship,  nor  to  the  boast  of  see* 
tarian  hostility,  nor  to  Calvinistic  decrees,  nw  to 
mistaken  and  hypocritical  evangelism,  is  nevertheless 
subject  to  the  variability  of  human  understandings 
and,  if  not  controled,  is  at  least  affected  by  local 
circumstances,  by  education,  connexions,  and  by 
association*    The  gospel,  with  respect  to  its  funda<» 

'  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  16S,  164.    Heylioi  p.  181,  Idi. 
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being  only  one  saving Juith,  one  hope,  one  baptisnK 
Itfit  H>  ia  41^  ii^«^rt«air  j^  qiriim|)ef«|tiy«jr  sw^ly^be^^lMise 

j^^}F^7^«ii»  r^¥^(|.ire3^(!tu^  a^me  ^  tfap^.gn^ 
mil/f j^tM^A,  J «f)fl| !  Ahe  \mei^r«li9  iieaeh ;  otjielnvifie  iirt 

lMi4ithe  j^tu^|(Ai9!  agte«dijW(l  liheir.  mlK4ei)9A?e  ^  iprfii 
Mfjuds^TjiiENti^  th^^ooe  Ass^e4  tbftl;^iip.WM,l^ 

ffsftifiMtrpf  tiiu^]iottQ9nale6t  pit/V>  It  .MR99J«hfir  {grm4 
abj^%iii]mii^my  man  ^piM  hoUak^  m»^Qi^ 

wosdi.  ,  Xhe>:]latraBi .  of .  liberditjr^  -  i^  j  diqKMlitiaii vtf 
tiidiftcnsejtfaKx£6|ii^iiitobvafltt^  bf 

ppnhubted  fiiwvyi^iDaniito  1^  Jbis  tfvra  opiojy(HUi 

^  tlttt  faith>wluc^  is  t^pioftt^i^^  >Wid  caAheiio^ .  not 
uAisddaidyhetarotiw>^«^.$eqtana^^ ;  An4:^bPrWil} 
deny,  that  he  is  the  only  wise  and  prudent  theolo- 
gian>  the  most  judicious  and  the  mdsteidiglaiteied, 
(even  though  it  should  excite  the  fears  and  the 

VOL.  I.  H  h 
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reprobation  of  such  orades  as  the  Puritan  hiBto* 
rian^  that  ^'  this  reasoning  is  too  wonderful  for  the 
reader,")  *'  who  allows/  says  a  reverend  and  learned 
writer  on  this  very  subject,  ^'  the  largest  latitude  of 
interpretation  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  the 
faith,  and  who  enforces  mutual  forbearance  on  all, 
who  may  yet  cordially  unite  in  the  public  worship 
of  God,  in  the  government  and  disoiplme  of  the 
Church,  and  in  all  the  practical  obligations  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  though  they  may  differ  very  widely  in 
their  apprehension  of  the  various  truths  which  they 
all  equally  befieve,  and  by  which  they  may  be  all 
equally  actuated.  Such  a  theologian  was  Laud, 
though  he  has  been  almost  universally  represented 
as  the  reverse  ^" 

I  observe  farther,  on  this  important  subject — ^im- 
portant>  undoubtedly,  as  connected  with  that  oppro- 
brium which  this  great  prelate  has  received,  not 
only  from  sectarians,  but  even  from  that  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  who  affect  to  be  thought 
liberal,  and  who  call  themselves  evangelical,  that 
Laud  s  enemies  who  held  him  to  be  a  bigot  were 
only  the  Puritans,  who  having  persuaded  them- 
selves  that  their  principles  were  the  sole  marks  of 
genuine  truth,  were  resolved  to  establish  them  in 
the  kingdom.  If  the  royal  Declaration,  which,  let 
it  be  remembered,  did  not  at  all  affect  private  opi- 
nions, had  been  published  against  those  whom  they 


*  Life  of  Laud,  apud  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazincy  voL  iii. 
No.  XII.  p.  485. 
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calfed  Arminians  and  Pelagians^  and  whom,  with 
tiie  most  consummate  craftiness,  they  hesitated  not 
t6  identify  with  Jesuits  and  Atheists,  no  murmur 
would  have  escaped  them,  they  would  have  rejoiced 
even  if  they  had  beheld  the  blood  of  their  oppo-* 
nents ;  but,  because  this  very  Declaration  was  ge- 
neral in  its  language,  and  impartial  in  itis  applica- 
tion, they  declared  that  they  were  persecuted, — 
that  their  religion  was  about  to  be  overthrown,—- 
that  they  were  prevented  from  preaching  the 
^  SAVING  doctrines  of  God's  free  g^ace  in  election, 
and  predestination  unto  life  eternal,"  and '  other 
Absurd  dogmas  and  tenets  of  Calvinism.  But 
Litud  had  more  of  the  Christian  disposition  than  his 
enemies.  He  knew  well  that  he,  as  a  man,  was  at 
best  but  a  frcdl  and  erring  mortal,  subject  to  human 
ittfinnities  and  prejudices,  and  he  wished  ttot  to 
make  his  own  theological  opinions  imperative  on 
the  conscience  of  any  man,  unless  from  conviction. 
Peace  and  unity  were  his  grand  objects,  and  these, 
he  saw,  might  be  obtained,  without  compelling  all 
men  to  think  alike,  or  to  become  believers  in  Cal- 
vin's dogmas ;  without  these,  he  saw  there  was  no 
security  for  religion  and  the  Church,  no  safeguard 
against  the  ebullitions  of  partisanship,  and  the  ex- 
travagances of  heated  imaginations.  Such  was  the 
uniform  conduct  of  the  man  who  has  been  universally 
maligned  as  a  bigot,  and  the  encourager  of  bigotry, 
whose  memory  has  been  called  ''infamous,**  by 
self-righteous  sectarians  of  modem  times ;  while,  if 

H  h  2 
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the  truth  wei^e  known;  it  would  te  undeniable  iimt 
he  was  a  century  beyond  his  age  in  tolerlition  j  thdt 
he  had  adopted  liberal  principles  to  the  full^itfentt 
but  Cliat  unfortunately  be  was  opposed  bybigots^ 
every  one  of  whom  was  ian  inquisitor  in  spirit  t^ 
ihose  who  differed  from  him;  and  would  have  been 
sd  in  reality,  had  he  possessed  the  power.    Not  m 
v^s  Laud,  although,  as  aii  impartial  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  was  no  Calvitiist,  tmd 
ecnisequfently  could  not  uphold  or  defend  Caltdn'j 
''  platform.''    He-^the  Arminian  Bish4yp  Laud, 
exduded  not  Calvinists  fVom  the  Chturch,  if  they 
b(mformed  to  its  ritual  and  practice ;- and  be  htftt 
willing  testimoily  to  their  merits,  their  leartinii^, 
iind  their  eonscientibus  piety*    But  the  bigottal 
Puritans  of  ihAt  age  thought  othert^ise.  With  theqt 
Ian  Arminiiin,  one  who  could  fiot  beliefre  that  Gcd 
had  from  all  eternity  elected  some  men '  to  lift 
eternal,  and  doomed  others  to  eternal  death  before 
they  were  born,  or  had  committed  any  thing  to 
iheiit  such  punishment,— -such  a  one  was  declared 
to  be  an  '*  enemy  to  his  God,  and  to  his  countiry,^ 
Because  he  believed  that  all  men  may  be  saved 
bn  repentance,  who  embrace  the  gospd  through 
the  merits  of  their  Saviour,  he  was  declared  to  be 
a  "  subverter  of  religion,"  and,  in  the  elegant  phrar 
seology  of  Puritanism;  "  the  spawn  of  a  Papist,** — 
'*  one  of  those  frogs  that  rise  from  the  bottomless 
pit ;" — that  Arminianism  "  was  planted  here  by  the 
Jesuits,"  and  was  *'  a  cunning  way  to  bring  ia 
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Vi^^Jiy"  ^9Xi^$  therefore,  all  those  wlioinclimd,;^ 
ittiWere  in  the  way  of  damnation  ^  JBut  we  ought 
not  to  forget,  that  persecution  i&  the  saqioy  whether 
isaused  by  Pofosh  or  sectarian  intolerance— ^that  the 
jCalvini^tic  , pyre  M  Geneva,  which  Gon&umed  Serr 
|iret|]s^;Wa6:a9  atrocioui;  as  the  inquiaitond  <eo/^  ^ 
Jaitk  in  Spain  or.  Portugal — and  that  persecution, 
in  skoxt,  is  *'  equally  detestable,  whether  .exercised 
by.Pi^es  and  their  partisans,  by  Parliamentary 
Cpinniit^s  aided  by  preaching  3ealots,  ^or.  by  Gor 
neral  As^iemblies  led  by  passionate  declaUnersV'. 
/  >,Af<^r  having  passed « their  vote,  or  vowj  agains|; 
4he'KiDgfs  Deelai^ation,  the  Commons  bethovgbl^ 
^^bmsielTea  of  jtheir  aQcustodtned  fast,  without,  ifv^iich^ 
it. appears,  they  .fcould  transact  no  business...  They 
|Hrctfese»d,  that  this  day  of  fasting  uid  prayer  vrflP 
m  roonsideration  of  "  the  miseries  of  the  lieformed 
Churches  abroad ;"  yeti  though  they  had  been  asseiph 
Ued  for  a  week,  they  did  liot  send  their  petition,  to 
jtbeiKing  UEvtil  the  3Qth  of  January.  The  famous  l^ 
boncerjiEung  certain  dutiea  to  be  lieyied  on  "  tonnc^ 
apd:  .^xoundage,"  was  th^n  d^]^ending  in  the  JHpuse, 
against  tvhich  a  jemonstmnce  ,had  been  jnade  wh^ 
the  Farlian^ent  wiks  pri^rogued  ;  nor  did  thcgraptr 
iHg  of  the, Petition  of  Right>  which  amply,  guars^ip 
teed,  tOi.the  Coinmons  all  that  they  could  .desire, 
induce  them  to  consult  on  the.^airs  of , states  in 

•  ♦*  Prynne's  **  Hidden  Worics  of  Darkness  Wought  to  L^ht/' 
p»  9iit  94,  &c.  and  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  159^  &c  I 

*  Scottish  Episcopal  Magazine,  ut  sup. 
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preference  to  visionary  declamations  on  religion* 
The  Kingv  finding  them  inclined  to  delay,  answered 
their  fasting  petition  to  this  affect,  and  with  no 
small  disgust :  ''  That  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  was  too  true,  and  their  duty 
was,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  give  them  all  pos* 
sible  help ;  but  fighting  would  do  them  more  good 
than  fasting/' — "  I  do  not  wholly,''  said  Charles, 
*^  disapprove  of  the  latter,  yet  I  must  tell  you  that 
this  custom  of  &stii\g  every  seanon  is  but  lately 
begun,  and  I  confess  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  necessity  of  it  at  this  time ;  yet,  to  shew  you 
how  smoothly  I  desire  your  business  to  go  on, 
eschewing  as  much  as  I  can  questions  or  jealousiesj 
I  do  willingly  grant  your  request  herein ;  but  with 
this  provision,  that  this  shall  not  be  hereafter  made 
a  precedent  for  frequent  fasts ;  and  for  form  and 
time,  I  will  advise  with  my  lords  die  bishops." 
But  when  the  King  pressed  for  the  pas^og  of  the 
bill  to  levy  the  duties  on  tonnage  and  poundage^ 
he  was  told  that  they  could  not  ''  without  impietjf 
to  God,  disloyalty  to  his  Majesty,  and  unthankful* 
ness  to  those  who  sent  them,  proceed  therein,  with- 
out giving  precedency  to  religion,  which  was  in 
great  danger  from  Popery  and  Arminianism."  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  King  assured  them>  that  none 
could  have  a  greater  care  of  religion  than  himselfi 
The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  was  raised,  and  it  was 
the  endeavour  of  the  Puritan  party  to  increase  and 
extend  that  spirit  as  much  as  possible. 

Nothmg  could  now  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
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Punfans  made  re%ion  a  mere  pretext  for  their 
designs ;  und  every  remonstrance  of  the  King  was 
ineffectual  to  induce  them^  as  members  of  the  Par^ 
liament/to  turn  their  attention  to  affairs  of  state. 
Parstting  this  conduct/they  proceeded.  On  the  10th 
of  February^  to  take  the  cases  of  Montague,  Man* 
wafing^  Cosins,  and  Sibthorpe,  into  consideration; 
to  att^of  whom  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  grant 
psrdons.  This  act  of  his  Majesty  was  ordered  to 
be  discussed,  and  those  ecclesiastics  were  simimoned 
to  ^appear.  Montague  was  peculiariy  obnoxious  to 
them,  as  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  acted  with  Laud 
in  Adyifflng  the  King  to  publish  the  Declaratioii; 
Jones;  the  individual  whose  reasons  for  opposing 
Biiihop  Montague's  confirmation  at  Bow  (Siurch 
had  been  rejected  as  illegal  and  irrelevant,  preferred 
ah '  iufbrmation  against  that  prelate  concerning  his 
eonsedlration  to  the  See  of  Chichester,  which  of 

m 

coitfrse  was  received,  and,  after  some  debate,  \va3 
referred  to  a  Committee.  Laud  and  Neile,  in  fine; 
were  their  grand  objects  of  attack ;  they  charged 
thdm  with  procuring  those  pardons ;  Sir  John  ElKott  * 
averred  in  the  House,  '*  In  Laud  and  Neile  is  ceri* 
tered  all  the  danger  we  fear ;  for  he  that  procured 
those  pardons  may  be  the  author  of  those  new  opi^ 
nions ;"  and  proposed  that  a  motion  might  be  made 
to  petition  the  King  to  leave  those  bishops  to  the 
justice  of  the  House.  It  was  not  without  reasoii ' 
that  Laud  asserted,  that  this  Parliament  sought 
his  ruin  ^ 

*  Laud's  IM^ry,  p.  44. 
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'They  did  libt,  tioweVer^  ^tbpli^fe.  Bisho]^  TS&Sd 
Was  made  the  kibjedt  of  their  more  ^rti<raliu^afo- 
ticeJ  The  reporter  of  their  Committee  Bssertod, 
that  after  exanlmation^  T>tB:  Montague;  ManwariHji^, 
Cosins^  and  Sibthorpe,  had  solicited  tlieir  own  piar- 
dons'  tfarongb  the  influence  of  Bishop  Noile/  xvho 
'had  promised  to  obtain  the  King^s  consent ;  and  at 
this  tiinie  Oliver  Cromwell  distinguished  himself  in 
tins  fanatical  feud.  Being  a  member  of  this  ^eom* 
mittee;  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  hypocrigy.of 
the  age,  he  asserted  that  Neile  had  openly  coonte- 
nanced  Popery,  by  alleging  A  pretended  iemaik  of 
^that  iprelate  addressed  to  some  of  his  defgyy  that 
thire  was  niit  so  much  occasibfr  now;*  M  twmeiAf, 
^tb  pr^acb^'Agdinst  Popery ;  ttid  twb  <^ktfg3ffbeil^>lns 

'  The  prefelrment  of  Dr.  Mahwuring '^spedaAy  ck- 
'Hied  Cromwell^  wrath.    ^'  if  these  be  the  istep^to 
dnlrdi  preferment/    said  the  future  >Frotector, 
'"^*  What  may  ii^  expect  r 

'   Various  other  matfeM  were  discussed ;  the  Lim* 

'  beth  Atticles  vrete  declared  by  those  aealoto  for  the 

^^^Ttaving  doctrines  of  predestination  to  be  the  doc- 

'trines  of  the  Church  of  England :  warm  debates 

'  took  place  concerning  the  iioensmg  of  books,  which, 

howerer,  with  numerous  other  matters^  were  aU 

'referred  to  the  religious  committee,  so  that  "  by 

^^'ihese  emb«ra88ments>'"  as  Dr.  Heylin  well  remarks, 

^''**'the  Committee  for  Religion  had  work  enough, 

^*mbre  thdn  they  knew  well  how  to  manage.** 

' ''*  MstttcArsWere  now  hastemng  to  a  crisis,  and  the 
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%mg  waa  ^SEtspeiated  thattbis  seditioua  enthusiasm 

WAS  made  to  suj^laat   the  waghtier  matters  of 

itate«    On  the.scmiie  day  that  the  Commons  were 

animadverting  on  Biahop  Neile,  their  discontent* 

ment  was  farther  excited^  in  consequence  of  the 

iwarehouse  of  one  of  their  members^  named  Rolls^ 

^being  sequestrated  by  a  pursuivant,  and  he  himself 

eeiri^  with  a  subpoena.    This  person  had  been  most 

active,  in  opposing  the  bill  for  ''  tonnage  and  poimd* 

tage>r  and .  had  stimulated  in  a  great  measure  jtheir 

vigorous  proceedings  against  the  officers  of  the  cus- 

>doms»    It  was  in.  vain  that  Sir  Humphrey  May,  a 

i  member  of  fheTprivy^-council^  informed  them,  that 

4ibkfOcder  proeaeded  B(4  from  the  ICing  in  council ; 

edind/idthoi^h  the^  Attorney-General  wrote  to  Rolls, 

laasuimg  him  that  it  ^was  accidental,,  and  ought  to 

->be  'iNfttflooked,  the  ferm^it  was  excited,  and  tiie 

ojSlieriffof  Londonrwas  sent  tathe  Tower.  The  affair 

Kwaa^debated^few  days  alter,  and  several  officers  of 

the  Custom-house  were  examined,  and  charged  with 

rlMrebcb  tof  ppyilege,  m  vioLratly  arresting  the  goods 

ofbf'fa^ioeiiber 4)1  i^e  liA^se^  f.Bi^  their  discussions 

oabotttreparatioa^ta.Rollsy^^Qd  pumshment  of , the 

^•jo£fenders^so  provoked;  the  ^ing,  that  to  terminate 

,iiaQ  affair  which  he  foresaw > would  otherwise  be  end- 

1 1 1  less,  he  sent  a  message,  on  Monday^  the  23d,  de* 

*^^Iaring,  ^.thattwhat  the  Custom4ioiise  officers.did, 

-Was  byiihis  ^wndireicit  order  and.command.  at  the 

'  councikboardi*)''  [  Anoth<qf  debate  followed,  more 

severe  than  /the  former^ .  in  which  Xaud,  Neile,  Jiton* 

ta^e,aBd  the  Lord  Txi^aaurei:  A^eston^Yirqre  {ilainly 
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hbited  Bt,  some  of  tke  faetion  affiming,  *'  tbaitthes^^ 
interruptions  ^6ceeiedJrom  same  prelatea  and 
others,  ebtttoes  of  the  Popbh.  party,  who  fear  to 
be  discovered^  and  wish  to  provoke  tbe  breach/* 
They  then  rapreseuted  to  the  King,  that  they  were 
wining  to  make  a  distinction  between  Ms  Majesty's 
comniandi  and  the  individual  acts  of  the  officers ; 
in  other  ii^ords,  they  wished  him  to  retract  his  ad« 
mission  that  Rc^  had  been  sequestrated  at  his 
instaOMe,  by  which  they  wdttM  be  enaUed  topilnish 
the  offenders.  But  the  King  understood  the  ar(£^ 
fice :  be  thanked  them  for  this  shew  of  respect^  but 
he  woUdd  not  deny  what  he  said  were  his  own  orders; 
Tfaas.  <was  the  signal  for  a  general  tmnult  '  £xda^ 
mationa  to  a^oiirn  were  heard'  {if cm  all  sides  of.  the 
House,  and  the  tnmidtuons  assembly  adjourned 
aceosdingly  mitil  WedncABday. 

The  breach  between  4be  King  and  theX^onlmon^ ' 
was  now  irreparable ;  Charles  no  longer  firtruggied 
for  Bfippiies,  but  for  the  preservation  of  his  power. 
The  Commons  met  on  the  Wednesday,  bat  they 
were  adjeumed  by  the  King  to  di6  2d  bf 'March; 
not,  boUiierer,  bofore  they  found  time  to  read  orin 
certun  particulars  respecting  Popery  and  Amu-* 
nianism.  On  the  2d  of  March  diey  again  met, 
when  the  Speaker,  (after  1^  Jolm  Elliott  had 
taken  the  :opportttnity  to  driver  a  violent  declama- 
tion,) informed  them  that  he  was  commanded  by  ' 
the  King  to  adjourn  the  House  for  another  week. 
This  excited  a  considerable  clamour.  They  denied 
that  the  Speaker  had  a  right  to  deliver  any  such 
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command:  to  them-^thatthey  <Hily  had  a  right  to 
adjourn  themselves-rand  that^  alter  iJiey  had  settled 
their  own  affairs^  they  would  attend  tothe-King*^ 
business  A  general  disturbance  now  took  place. 
One  member  made  last  the  door  of  the  House:  and 
secured  the  key,  while  another  was  assaulted  wiith 
personal,  yiolance.  The  Speaker  was.  ordered  >  to. 
put  the  question  at  his  peril;  but  he  told  them 
that  he  was  conunanded  .by  the  King  .to  rise  afta 
deUrering  the  royal  mei^age.  H)e  did  iso^  but  soon 
members  who  were  in  readiness  kept  him)  in  ithe 
chair  by  force;  and>  notwithstanding.an  attempt 
made  t  to  free  him  .  from  thisi  violence^  a  member^ 
the  femous  DenzU  Holies^  swore  he  should  sit  thecd 
till  Jit  pleased  them  to  let  him  rise.  No  persmasiona 
or  entreatiesi  however^  could  preyail  upon  him  tQ;re« 
linquish  his  fidelity  to  the  King,  and  accordingly 
HoUes  was  required  to  read  three  separate  'protests ; 
the  first  declaring  that  whoeiter  should  endeavouv 
to  extend  Popery  and  Arminianism,  ^or  othcnr  opi-^ 
nious  contrary  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  ^the 
true  and  orthodox  Church/  shoidd  be  declared  ^'  a 
capital  enemy  to  the  King  and  Commonwealth '^  ;'^ 

'  I  am  afraid  that  at  the  present  day  there  are  many  such 
enemies  to  the  state.  If  I  mistake  not,  among  the  sectaries,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  profess  Arminianism,  ergo,  according  td 
the  Puritan  wiseacres,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  must  be  ene^ 
mies  to  the  state.  Yet,  if  any  were  to  b^  sq  focfch  as.^ss^rt  sQ| 
if  it  would  not  be  reckoned  downright  insanity,  I  am  convinoed 
he  would  justly  get  the  old-fashioned  summary  retort,  "  Tu 
mentiris,  mpudentissimc,** 
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the  iseepnd  and  third  yf^tixxg  forth  the  43anii^.deDim-f 
ciation  ta  those  who  favoured  tho :  sub^idi^  of 
^'  tonnage  and  poui^ge."  . 

•  These  disorders  were  reported  tx>  the  Kk^,  ii^o, 
astonished  that  .the  House  should  defy  the  *  royal 
pp.wer,:and  presume  to  sit  after  his  order  for  iid* 
journment,  sent  a  messenger  for  the  sei^geant^bb? 
arms ; .  but  the  faction,  haying  cunningly  secured 
the  door,  ther/e  was  no  admittance  till  the  proitest 
W^s  read. .  The  Usher  of  the  ^laclp  Jl6d  ;itra^  then 
sent  to  dissolve,  the.Hpuse,  but  he  iwas  jtireated  wUh 
similar  x^ontempt^  .  Esaspenated  at . thi$  pert  insult^ 
the  jQapjl||ain,efjtbe7g«arda  wfts:  sqnt  imth  a;fMq-ty  to 
£Q0;!Qertiler!doQi^  / /;The  faction^s^howieverj  ailtic&pated 
tfaisj  (by  tiitmHtuQiitly  iadjourttsng  tjU  l^e  liOtk  d 
Marchi  tbe^  day  anointed  by  thf  Kingk : .  >But  the 
mng  xesolvied  .that  Itbey :  should,  not  :renew  tiicir 
disgraceful  iturbulence^  wad,  accordingly,  on  the  2d 
of  Marchv  ft  pi^Umation  was  prepared  to  dissolve 
the.Padiament,  >  .  /.   :..' 

.in  t\^  m^m  time  waitrants  were  issued. tignnrt 
the  leaders  of  this  disorder^  who  had  so*  n^idonsly 
distinguished  themselves^  and  Holies,  Selden,  aad 
Sir  John  Elliott,  were  committed  to  the  Tower^ 
for  refusing  to  answer  for  what  had  been  remarked 
out  of  the  House.  They  were  all  sentenced,  shortly 
^fter^  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  be  imprisoned  during 
ih^  King's  pleasure.  Elliott  being  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished delinquent,  was  fined  2000/.,  and  con- 
fined in  prison,  where  he  died,  in  the  judgment  of 
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df  his  cbiitrtry:*'  ^Hdll^d  waii  fine*  lOOd  ttittrk^ 
and  others  in  proportion  td4lieii*^tniste0<idikti»  ' 
"  lOn  ^'lOtflk^ 6f  Affeii»A'the  KtngM«ttt'feii5tat*  to 
ilie  Hot^y'vrherei  iti  a^^^^and  eld^^etit's^eeh; 
iili^^hitih'h^  repi^bbigtted  iit' Btrdng*  lahguagi^  the  bon:4 
duct'  bf  the  Ccimmottsy  he  'dissolve  «hr  Plfiplktn^Vrt^ 
Md'Knr  tbe  following' day  ap]^ardd  the  ^t^ainn^ 
i\m.  Awd  to  jwtay  hittiself  in  thfe  l^ei  bf  tftfd 
nation;  his  Mkjestf  prepai'ed'  a  D^krktioii ''  to  all 
hh  loving  silbjects  bf  the  'Clius^s  Vvtiidi  mdv^id  hitn 
tbidiBSolve  tfaelafitPariian)effit>^  whidh^wiM  fbllot«^ 
by  a^pr<)ola(matidn;  declaring  ilAii^t  the  lattdj^ 
i^g8«pf>  the  CoKomons  hatnig  ^^  driven^^Uis  Mag^ttj^ 
hn^iOihglyi  {Km;:oaliingK^anQtfa«r  Piai^i^^ 
aMlaii^coimtiH  presiihiptibii'>#»r  tmy  onis  td  >pr^ 
aciibe  4ime  for  the  callkig  oi  Pdrlkment^^  ^  the  ^^c^ailli 
fafg;  bontinningv  and  dissolvings  of  tv^hichi  >  <bdfi|f 
always linve^tfd  in  the  King' 8''4)tm  penson^i*^"  i'  ^'- 
Such  were  the  conduct  and  concluiiidti^of  ^hartebf 
t1wd:;JPartiame»t^  atid  Ufith  it  ckaed  theryeatriceS; 
^iRids  :ikiriB^)/«hi»  '^riodl>tbad>^hd^Wilti«Ms^4f 

tke^vLord  Treason^;  fay!(6ndeamurilig>'tb  hkt  thi 
Aivisiona  of  the  «tate9'hvid(f)r(nn''tim  titne^^he  Ki^ 
bjbheld  him  more  ifavonrably^  ^hough^'ihat  pi^krte 
^d  not  reside  rat  Cbutti  Lakidp^howevirv'  justly 
cedsidering  himself  v^gHevied^  d)d>  nift  t&ai4  hU 

Rushwortn^  vol.  up.  (558 — 662,     Appendix,  p.  17.  vol.  u. 
p.  3,  &c. 
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intimacy  with  the  Bishop,  and  WentwortK  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  Lord  Treasurer's  con- 
duct,  in  attempting  to  bring  a  powerful  riral  into 
fevour.  Bishop  Williams'  hopes  of  reconciling  the 
King  and  Parliament  were  disappointed :  from  this 
time  the  breach  was  irreparable.  The  King's  mi- 
nisters escaped  not  the  censures  of  the  populace : 
and  Laud  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  in  particular^ 
were  singled  out  as  objects  of  pubfic  hatred.  The 
factious  religionists  of  the  Parliament  secretly  ex- 
ulted in  this  fermentation,  and  strove  to  fan  the 
flame  of  discontentment.  Laud  and  Weston,  since 
the  oM  object  of  hatred,  Buckingham,  was  te- 
mored,  were  charged  with  being  the  causes  of  Ihd 
alleged  violent  measures  of  government,  and  their 
Jives  were  threatened.  On  the  29th  of  Mardi, 
1628^9,  two  anonymous  papers  were  found  before 
the  house  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  which  had 
been  privately  conveyed  there  by  the  Puritan 
emissaries,  the  one  against  Laud,  the  other  threat- 
ening the  Lord  Treasurer.  "  The  one  was  to  this 
effect,"  says  the  Bishop,  *'  concerning  myself :  Laud, 
look  to  thyself;  be  assured  thy  life  is  sought.  As 
thou  art  the  fountain  of  all  wickedness,  repent  of 
thy  monstrous  sins,  before  thou  be  taken  out  of  the 
world.  And  assure  thyself,  neither  God  nor  Hbt 
wprld  can  endure  such  a  vile  counsellor  to  live,  or 
such  a  whisperer."  The  threats  against  the  Lord 
Treasurer  were  to  the  same  purpose.  And  yet, 
even  here  does  this  great  Prelate  evince  his  humi- 
lity and  pious  disposition.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
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to  discover  the  author  of  this  ^buse^  and  bring  him 
to  merited  punishment,  we  find  him.  mildly  notiiig 
in  his  Diary^  which  he  never  imagined  would  tmeet 
the  public  eye^  *'  hoxA,  I  am  a  grievous  sinner, 
but,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  my  soul  from  them  that 
hate  me  without  a  cause/" 

But  it  was  altogether  impossible,  in  that  age  of 
iptrong  r^igious  fervour,  for  the  advocate  of  mode- 
ration to  escape  the  popular  resentment  Being 
completely  under  the  control  of  their  crafty  leaders, 
who  had  signalized  themselves  by  tbdr  turbulence 
in  the  Parliament,  and  led  by  enthusiasts,  wto, 
assuming  the  ecclesiastical  function,  studiously  pita- 
sooted  their  seditious  schemes;^  theipeofde^f^got 
,^beir4uty  to  their  sayeieign,  and  justified  their  I3x- 
qesiseB  by  indulging  their  relig^>us.:andi  political 
prejudices* ,  That  Laud  was  most,  ucgustly  libdted, 
aad  that  his  enemies  in  this  Parliament.  ]were  not 
ax^ated  by  conscientious  motives,  but  by  a  mean 
f^id  da^t^dly  hatre4j  cannot  be  quqstioned^  (He 
1^,  indeed,  a  member  of  the  Council,  tad  was:  the 
^nfidant  of  the  King^  but  thi^:;e  iat  no  evidence  tibtat 
)ye  took  any  share ;  in  the.  contentions  of ;  this  aedi- 
tiops  meeting,  when  the  members  of  ;the  EngUth 
Senate  &rgot  themselves,  theiji  Soveceignw  and  their 
country.  It  is  easy  to  excite  the  clamour  of  l^ie- 
rality,  and  nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  ignorant 
and  obscure,  than  to  be  made  judges  and  umpires 
over  th^  actions  of  their  superiors  :  but  liberality  b 
a  term  extremely  vague  and.indefimte,  nor  does  it 
follow  that  the  bursts  of  popular  tiamocar  we  the 
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certain  indications  of  freedom  of  opinion.  In  like 
manner^  the  gratification  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
rabble,  which  have  too  often  been  singularly  mis- 
named the  rights  of  the  people^  is  only  a  prepara* 
tion  to  overthrow  the  salutavy  administration  of  a 
well-constituted  government,  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  sedition,  and  stimulating  the  fierceness  of  hatred. 
Men  are  in  one  sense  only  bom  free.  They  are  the 
subjects  of  government  from  the  very  mmnent  of 
their  birth ;  they  yield  a  tacit  assent  to  the  existing 
laws ;  and  who  will  dare  to  say,  that  even  indivi- 
dual oppression  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  to  be 
the  watchword  for  a  general  revolt?  In  almost 
every  case,  the  administration  of  one  has  advan- 
tages superior  to  that  of  many :  hence,  a  frdl<«>n- 
btituted  monarchy,  the  head  of  which  n  firm  and 
decisive,  terrified  neither  by  the  censures  of  those 
who  affect  to  be  leaders  in  representative  assem- 
blies, nor  by  the  violent  bursts  of  popular  clamour, 
as  excited  by  those  leaders  under  an  alleged  re- 
gard for  liberality,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
any  species  of  republicanism.  In  the  one  there  are 
unity,  freedom,  and  security;  in  the  other  there 
have  been  too  often  manifested  distractions  and 
impatience  of  control,  the  insolence  of  sudden  ele- 
vation, and  a  gratification  of  the  worst  passions  at 
the  expence  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  In  the 
former  there  is  order  induced  by  subordination ;  in 
the  latter  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  imperium 
in  imperio, — the  inevitable  result  of  uncontrouled 
popular  assemblies. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


1629—1631. 

■ 

The  C&wrt  of  Charles  L^Charaeter  of  the  King--^The  Queen 
'-—Laud — The  expediency  ofeccleaUutics  nUerfering  with  state 
4^uirs  discuued^  Character  of  theMarqyjis  of  Hamilton'^ 
Notice  of  his  Ufe— Character  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortht 
Lord  Wejiitworth — Notice  ofhM  life — Qmsequence  ofAhbofs 
primacy — The  lecturers— -Theif  practices — Cogntzafu^e  tahen 

^  cftltem  hy  the  court — Instrueikms  c&ncerfMtg  tkem^P^r^ehh 
in^^Jts  nature  and  uses**^Popular  errors  9n  ii-r^Conduct'of 
.  Archbishop  Abbot — Proceedings  if  LoMd^-Spedmens  qfihe 
devotions  of  the  lecturers — Prosecutions  against  them  for 
sedition — Death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^  Chancellor  of 
Oatfbrd^'Election  of  Laud  as  Chancellor  of  that  Unroersity-^ 
Hisfnmnijieenee  and  patronage  ofUterature — Birth  tf  Charles 
IL^^asii  qfidates  ait  the  baptism-^Revival  qfthePredes- 

.  Hnarian  Controversy— Dr.  Davenant,  Bishop  ofSalisburyr^ 
Libels  against  Laud — Story  qf  Dr,^  Alexander  Leighton — 
His  book  termed  *'  Zion*s  Plea" — His  degradation  andpwUsh-' 
ment — Defence  of  Laud — Examination  of  the  Star-Chamber 
proceedings — The  consecration  of  the  Church  of  St,  Cathe^ 
rine  Cree^^The  nature  of  Religious  Ceremonies — The  Pa^ 
puts  and  Pwritans-^Eewuirks  on  Laud^s  conduct — Farther 
instances  of  Us  munifcence. 

T  HAVE  deta3ed|  with  perhaps  too  great  a  prolixity^ 
the  storms  and  contentions  of  the  first  four  years 
of  this  disastrous  reign^  and  yet,  I  regret,  after  all, 
that  my  limits  preclude  me  from  entering  more 
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fully  into  this  important  subject.  For  to  me  it 
appears^  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  elucidated  cf 
the  history  of  this  age,  when  reason  shall  triumph 
over  prejudice^  and  moderation  over  the  yet  too 
visible  remains  of  religious  fanaticism.  After  the 
dispersion  of  this  Parliament^  a  compahitive  tran-^ 
quillity  ensued^  which  lasted  for  more  than  eight 
years^  when  the  Covenanting  zealots  qf  Scotlaml 
again  excited .  tumults  and  distractions,  tlie  mbst 
fatal  and  lamentable  in  their  tenniiii^tion.  M . . 

Here  it  may  tot  be  improper  to  intnoduci  a  hrr 
remarks  on  the  Court,  which,  dqring^  the '  gnafier 
pai!t  of  this  reign,  was  worthy  of  Englabd  tx  kt6  ^ 
dignity  and  splendor.  Charles  possessed  all  tiie 
characteristics  of  a  great  and. wise  moaar^di^r  digni- 
fied in  his  deportment,  mild  in  his  appearance^  4uid 
gtace&I  in  hia  mamiers.  Knowingwell  that  if 
princes  preserve  not  their  dignity  they  ari  liable 
to  disrespect,  he  acted  as  the  monarch  of  a  powtf- 
ful  nation,  nor  was  he  inclined  to  seek  an  ^h&* 
moral  popularity  by  a  mere  affectatioa  of  iiumi** 
lity.  In  conversation  he  was  easy  and  affable, 
in  argument  calm  and  collected ;  granting  audi- 
ences according  to  the  nature  of  the  business ; 
otherwise,  as  was  necessary,  making  his  jninisters 
the  channel  of  communication.  He  was.noti  rash 
or  hasty  in  his  choice  of  servants ;  he  obaervcd  men 
long  before  he  admitted  them  into  confidence  ;(«id 
he  restrained,  by  hisraanner,'  every  appdiraneei'itf 
abusing  hi&  condescension^  by  fbrwardrieas  ovtuitf. 
warrantable  assumptioii  of  power^     While  hidwm 
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not  remarkftbly  prbfiisb  in  his  geQerontjr,  he  failed 
not  to  reward  those  who  were  attached  to  hu  p^-* 
aon,  and  that>  too^-  at  aa  e^tpence  which  hifi  ^irtum- 
stances  frequently  rendered,  difficulty  Little  need^ 
be  said  of  his  regard  for  reUgion^  and  its  solemii 
duties^  in;  the  practice  of  which,  as  has  been  Well 
remarked/  he  iras  more  consistent  than  any  othot 
Pnntestant  prince  in  Europe. 

I  The  beautifiil  Henrietta  Mark^*  on  the  ^  otfaes 
himd,  did  not  possess  much  of  hfer  husband's;  gfia4 
Yfty;  i  Educated  in  a /coart  long  famous:  for  its 
Fcfinemeni  and  splendoiv  ondi  the  membee  of  a 
Gkureh,  ^the  soleiitn  sdnrioes  iof  winch,  to  say  the 
leaisrt;,!  are  imposing  to  the  imaginatidin,!  though 
man^'of  fits  dootrines^  are  unhappiiyitoe  liafafe  to'bi^ 
abnse^  by  indulgeau!eai(  the  >  queen ,  wbs>  partial  td 
nkagnificeUt  appearances,  delig^ng  to  menre  in  dot 
splendid'ostentatioii  which  attracts  and  aUnres  the 
bebtjider; .  <  In  iheor.  iiiBzuier,r:  indeed, .  she  nras  dignir 
fiedi  and  stately,  jmd  aren  Charles' serioua  deports 
xaent  was  ascribed  te  Iter  infli^ceti  httt  sbeilwui 
fboid  of  compfiBientary  effusions^.  espeotaUy  in  bet 
taste  for  nsaaqnerades  and  oliher  diiiersionQiiMdiicb. 
she  £reqnintl)ir  ptromoted/  in  thai  CourL^ )  But  Abe 
had  no  tahsEitsifori  political  intdgue/'.tmr  does  !sho 
appear,  unless  #hen  under  i  the  donuison:  of  priests^ 
before  the  King »disnnssed>  her  iFareiich.atteQdant% 
atany  time  fdihave^takeni  mudL  concetti  in.  publie 
ai&irs* ..  Hencey  French  interest  y(fid  ^not  n^ncH 
prevail  in  England' during^  the  s^ign.of  Chiurles> 
nor^does  thete  appear  to  haTSt  been  more  ifiiai^ 

ii2 
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a  mere  '  superficial  friendship  between  *  the    two 
Courts. 

After  Buclcingham's  death.  Laud  received  farther 
instances  of  the  King's  regard,  and  at  last  attained 
the  hazardous  elevation  df  prime  minister,— an  ele-> 
ration  by  no  means  enviable  in  that  turbulent  age. 
He  at  this  time  had  the  chief  management  of  Eng^ 
lish  affairs,  for  which  his  firmness,  integrity;  and 
knowledge  of  business  eminently  qualified  Hnu  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  it  is  reaspnable  and.  d^ 
cent  to  advance  ecclesiastics  to  the  administration  of 
civil  aff^rs :  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  incom-* 
patihle  with  their*  spiritual  ofiice':  it  has  been 
denied  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  divine  Author  of  Christianity :  and  Charles  has 
been  blamed  and  traduced  for  subn^itting  the  public 
administration  to  a  man  whom  some  enth^iasts 
have  called  a  bigot,  and'  of  ^'  infamous  memory.^ 
As  to  Laud's  bigotry,  or  his  ''  infamous  memory,"* 
it  is  needless  at  present  to  ium  the  argumenta 
against  his  contemporary  and  modenx  enemies.  Yet, 
while  I  aidmit  that  there  is  some  reason  in  tbe  pre^ 
vious  exceptions,  it  does  not  appear  that  ^y  uni* 
versaDy  hold.  For  It  is  evident  that'  Christianity 
is  an  inherent  part  of  the  constitution,  that  all 
treaties  are  conducted  on  its  broad  and  solid  basis : 
and  he  who  has  made  its  doctrines  and'  duties  £he 
sCiidy  of  bis  life,  connected  with  natural  talent  aoid 
capacity  for  ai&irs,  is  by  no  mean^  ill  qualifiecl'to 
superintend,  with  the  sani'e  facility  as  a  layman,  a 
government,  the  public  acts  of  which  have,  or  ought 
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to  have^  in  a  civilized  country^  one  great  and  ulti* 
mate  end  in  view,— the  advancement  of  religion, 
and>  consequently,  of  the  national  happiness.  'Nor 
am  I  sure  that  the  civil  administration  by  an  eccle- 
siastic is  altogether  incompatible  with  his  spiritual 
office,  if  it  be  found  that  his  superintendence  con- 
duces to  the  public  good ;  for  such  a  man  is  as 
i^uch  a  civil  member  of  society,  and  as  much  con^ 
ccmed  in' the  jpublic  acts  of  government,  as  the 
man. who  has  not  the  ordination  of  the  Church. 
As  it  is  the  4uty  of  the  jpublic  minister  to  pro- 
mote  those  measures  which  tend  to,  the  stability  of 
g^overnment^  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-subjects ; 
^ese  are  clearly  objects  which  are  not  in  them* 
selves  at  viM*iance  with  his  station  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
but  are  rather  strictly  imperative  on  him  as  a  spi« 
ntual  pastor.  And  as  to  the  inj  unctions  concerning 
Church  and  State,  which  some  pretend  to  find  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  no  analogy  can  be  traced  be- 
tween the  days  of  the  Apostles,  when  Judaism  or 
raganism  was  established,  and  the  present  times, 
when  Christianity  is  the  law  of  the  land ;  and.  there- 
fore  no  precedents  or  arguments  for  Independency 
can  be  thence  adduced.  The  amount  of  all  which 
^he  Christian  Scriptures  ^^ontain  on  this  subject  is 
the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  but  that  does  not  nulitate  against 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  )aw  :  for  the 
CJiurch,  although  connected  With  the  state,  is  purely 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  it  is  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  civil 
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admiiustrdtion :  and  lience  its  tnemt)ets  ^e  object 
to  twa  jurisdictioiis-^^e  law  ecclesiastical,  for  Bpi- 
ritnal  .matters,  and  the  law  civil,  because  they  ans 
members  of  society,  which  law  is  distinct  by  itself. 
In  truth,  thete  are  no  injunctions  delivered  on  this 
subject  in  the  New  Testatnent ;  but  the  fatuf  e  eveiits 
of  government  were  left  to  their  natural  icourse,  ex* 
cept  what  is  ccmtained  in  that  remarkable  dedara* 
tion  of  prophecy,  that,  mihelwit  days,  Idnga  rin^ 
be  nursing  fiitliers,  imd  que^is  nursing  moUtert  to 
the  Church.  If  Chxistiamty  be  a  public  goM^  It 
'cannot  be  wrong  td  estaUiish  it :  if  it  invdves  mat^s 
happiness,  its  establishment  is  itbperative:  if  its 
ministers  tore  to  protnote  tl&  in  ev^ry  respect,  fheir 
duties  Kre  at  once  understood :  so  that,  altiioiigh  I 
admit  i2iat  ilie  objecticms  aite  not  wholly  gratuitous, 
I  maintain  that  tibose  ecclesiastics  who  may  be  eid^d 
to  administer  in  civil  as  well  as  spiritual  matters,  do 
not  perform  duties  inconsistent  with- their  situatidh, 
or  itct  contrdry  te  the  docttines  bf  Chrfitiaitlty.    ' 

Ltod,  as  has  been  remazlced,  presided  overtffie 
afibirs  of  Eiiigland.  The  second  great  personage, 
distingwshed.  alike;  for  his  influen/ce  and  Ua  mis- 
fortones,  was  James^  Marquis  of  Hsm^ony  who 
adminlst^^  the  government  of  Scotland.  This 
nobleman,  the  representative  of  his  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  House  qi 
Sltuart,  being,  in  hcX,  the  next  in  .succession  to  the 
throne  hud  the  rc^M  &niLy  becoma  eiiiiidv  «a< 
Ihe  son  of  James^  Mafqnis  of  iiaa^tflli>  cbscended 
lineally  from  the  famous  Duke  of  Cfaatelherault 
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and  £arl  of  Air^,  who,  woa  xegeojt.  aC  S?cotbmd 
^vtri^g  the  minority  of  H^xy,  his  iniecfeu  and  was 
4i0tvigui$hed  for  ,hi8  fiubse^uent  conduct  w  th^ 
^fS^j^'of  that  queen^ (aqd;  in^oppoaing  h^r  brptber, 
;^]f^,^arLjqif:jACoijay..,.,Th/5  Marquisi  was.bor^.  at 
Jt^jaffultpOrlVilaQe^  in  1606ip.  aiid  eduoatad  at  Oxford^ 
^i^t  iMSf  leftitha  U^epity  in  1625,  tb«i  y^  of  hi3 
^(t]|ari9  dfatb..  4^  had  inarnqd  in  his  youth  Lady 
'IWlMT^^pldi^^  o^th?  DfUke  pf  Bwkii^hamS 

^Ut<)bf^)^d.,npt .  resido,  at  jCourV  wtwkhstandii^ 
,^Q,{ffesa|ng.  jinvitations  ;qf  ,ihe  lUng,  tiU  Ih^rQukid'a 
,^^^^  .,9^1^  irl|ifch,  nielanpholyvey^p4v  ha  jdfjUed 
^  the  8QUp^tious  of  thei,£4i^jMpairi^  to  London 
.^qna  ^hp*  JVace.in.  Lffiarkihu^ .  waa  .made .  Master 
io|.>th^;  .^on^]^  ^pentlemani  ofr  tha ,  Bed'<hamber» 
iiud.  fi^.PiivF  >(;^9'^Gmpr  ia  hotbi  Idngdoms.  .  The 
sKing^^.^eqtion.tQwardiF  him,  being  his  relatim  in 
jfip  .ifqryjiemote  degree,  did  not  elate  hia  mind,  or 
ma^thim  foiget  hia, illustrious  descent.  Prudent, 
wi5e,,Bnd.xa9d«mt^,l^ influence  WM  great  in  the 
ll^yal  .councils,  and  though!^  was  thought  by 


u 


*  In  his^outh,  for  he  was  at  tnis  time  eighteen,  that  is,  when 
He  was '<dnly  fourteeh  yeats  of  age,  and  the  lady  «even.  ITiis 
itas  an  expedient  of  Buckii^hani't,  wlio  was  desirous  to 
^tpTf  ngth^,  JQii  ftipily .  by  gr^M  laUiAnces,  md  yftnQ  persuaded 
^^e  Miucq^is'  &jii)^r  .to  tb^  match.  As  is  usually  the  case  in 
those  po)^tical.alliances,  he  did  not  live  happily, at  first  with  his 
lady,  but  his  love  to  her  increased  aflerwards  so  much,  that 
Bhb  was  aecu^tomed  to  observe,  that  *^  she  had  the  greatest 
wtfsoa  t#rfaleis  GoA£np  liayuig\gite&  h^r  sueh  a  hosband)  whotn, 
fn^fjii^  iov^d  fffi^h^yi  abe  wfr  JiotfBsbspieiiitQ  9b^»"  She 
die4in,Jl?SS<  ,    ,       .        ,       ..  .  .   :  ,.         ,•:.    .  .. 
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MmA'  t&  be  inoHned  to  PMdbytenainmli,  yetlia 

devotedly  afttaah^  to.tbb  JKoiigy  and  Id  tht  Cfinodb 
ef  Eftgktid^  fihd  lu^  mify  sanetiwed.tlie.fiDkBiii 
League  and  CotMant  in  1641^  in  ebedienod  ta>tihi 
Kiag^  who  hod  been  induced^  to  aB^ntfeita.ihat 
AmatieU  bond '  of  tke  'Scot8.>  His  faTOvr  wHik 
tiie  King  exposed  him^  to  pitrate  cmnitjy  ''^  lie 
ttdssed  not  his  ibare  o£  it^"  aaya .  Buba|r  Bmn^ 
f-  from  those  who  iws»  looUni;  oa  hin  as  At 
rising  ftvourite;^  thoi%h  he  bone ,  iSiaft.  fchvaiKqr 
vHoAXty,  he '  managed  it  pradentij,  fiac;  hojitftlm 
studied  to  engrois  thiiigB>ito'  faimielf  aoPihis  vlull^ 
dred* ;  he  grew  not  inwolunt  upaii«&muiV'i^<n^hBh 
patient  of  ooinpetitoifa:.^iBaither  cEd  ^her.ohtnide 
himself ttpon  the nanagenient  afpaBriacnlor  miBais% 
4mt  ^  iMtsatisftid  wiih  theoci^d  liiBrlBs..dfI)his 
akasiw'ii^  ftMTOUia;  tihichyUpoaoBr. oeoBion^oircn 
pfwei^cm  Aim  .fiberoflyJ' . ,  £uoh^va8;lhemQhlQOiifa 
1»  nvhob  the:«ff{dta  orSDodandiwefletfo^bQ  iMr 
iimsfed^covtiow  aild  ptiitie,  of  JdnisHbkSi  i4loto 
^ioh'ha^viiioQd  fdiik  ho  sdmrad  wndeTrtte  £imm» 
Giuaavusr  Adoi^hut^  Kiiig  (tf  Swodetb  b^fe[j]»e 

entered  upon^an  Adnnni8tniion.,t|ud^li]ent.Uii)l4llf 

'  •  , 

^  GMotNtfe^  litis  vntb  Afthdesion^OfcdMftdV  aiJMtioiJtfHfctf 

:^  b«:]iid  ^  adgbtf' iadwiee  upOT  kte '  g^^ 
^fpecially  wlitii  A#y  ifdated  to  hup^ii.^^mtTyiii^,'!.^ 
"Jij^liifliiifliicuQce,  ^nd  the  King's  fond^cM  yiwpds  his  i^tiioe 
country,  the  court  became  filled  with  Scotchmen,'  who  obtained 

all  the  rules  of  rtfMon  endpefi^"  -  I  bflkM  tbfr  AnbdMOCa 
has  followed  Clarendon  and  Hcylia;  ia'^ese  aiaeltieBa4  ■    ' 
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Axmgd  service  lie  acquiredift  grentev 'degree  of  wwr 
dum'^md  valdinr^  ifhidi  lobde  him  to  bei.Twkoiied:<a 
more:  dangittods  enemjr  Aan  he  really:  was  '•.  «  j 
Ji'lTha. third ^eat  peraMaga  at  tlie.coiu!t»  and  to 
li^himi^ifere  to  be!  commUted  the ,  effaim .  of  Iipelami^ 
9flis  th^  fiunoua: WehtjwaKth^i  after WArd#  the  iU^fatad 
t  £aili4Jft  Straffiixd^  ^  intinlate  frmd  ^f  Laud».  wki9 
^fJEte  destia^dikaihat^peeabPidate,  aDd^ibfi « Max<r 
iqpib  'i^/ilaafiltooy  I  to.  dietlliertactim^^  io£  ^j^resiipiit 
wtdlUon^i  and  cniieltjnirn/Ilds  ^eat.and!  extMocdir 
«tti(yiiiaimy^i¥]kifeiiabilitiea  s«B!e:^ 
wake  CanlinaltBioliBliBii^iiBim  tcanspcrt  o£  ind^gMr 
4100  rigainst  i Ae  Eiigludi,:  dedloref<jbtim  Aher^wl^fi^ 
liMdt  snTtite  .iiaticpii^  iiiflEu  >  dea^^ 
widihoBAiiidbla;iam%iiniYc^  had  \m» 

meMe^tiitiiiaabdoutitytince  titer  time,  of  ^.C<w^ 
i^0w#i  b' WhoBc/Dooinsday  Book  ithrname  o£  Reg^ 
'ilidd)de>W»twade  oetmri^} )  He.UwsiAte  eMeat  son 
4^^^  Vtidea^WintmitA,  b£  iWMftworth  Yfo^ 
iMMMJ  IMiiciMre;  andr  of  s/cdaiigbter  ictf  iBohevt 
oMtkiiMibti;  ia  Stcf^elk  Gba^  a  Bencher 

^  ]iiilcoltiV<^tiaH^at<idtoBeihoii^  in^OlMiiceQ^Mane^ 
London^  he  was  horn  on  Good-Friday,  April  13; 
-IBBSuovH^  waa^  educated  at^  $t^-  Jojin's.  College, 
<tembridg^;  thto^ftuadresa  of  >vhich' noble  iOoU^ge 
'i^  tffie  W  Tifa  Mcfettbtt;  Vp6ti  the  death  of  fan 
'jfathe^.  in  i^H,  lie  succeeS^d  to  an'  festite  iri  those 

ftliD^  LoDdomiaS^  pj  i;  2.  4^ -ifiO^,  407,  40$.  ^* 
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dtoffS'  of  OOOOA  per  aiiinm;,  m^  die  title  >gC  iQ^^ 
«oiiei»!coafeiared  faj  JamefkL  oaiBH£idmr,.ri^'h«fl 
beda  tho  tweaty^aecond  aipceitl^  ii^titiilsqii  of  tbat 
wdei:  \'  Ib  161fi,  he  im$  CiwtosivBQtoloniio.  fir 
Ycotehire^  and. in  1621,  oneiof  tbeiefme^entatives 
for  tVe  coQUty;  In  1622,  biB  lady^  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Clares  died,:  a«d|  in  16%*^»  htfiimpw 
ried  Iiady  Ajrabetta  HoUiOi^  a  lady  of  gxcat  peraqaal 
aiMd  qmital  aGC0in{d]i4imen)b&;.  <  Oiifth^.apMiiWRicf 
Aba«i6B..tci>tlie  cuomi^  1^  .cepiyapatpd>Ypdc3^imgi 
the  tot  ParKAmeirt/  in,;wbidi«  h/^  «^T#cat6d  .the 
toibusiastic  ineasures  of  the^imtaivfiBietijNi,  tk^qs)^ 
lie  rtiU  pnpservediiii  respect  Jbr  the  lijupg;,  :YV]hi^ 
those  relig^oniats  had  unfoixtnnately,  fdrgotst^m  and 
that  ChMrle9  ^ii  noii  view  him  Jni  th^.  light  pl^ 
eaemy^is  evjd^ntf  ^mhi^  ngrojnatipg.^ffi  ,<\np  qC  thi^ 
^even  who  weoe  appointed  to  Betye.itt  J9h«^.  iii  162$. 
HewasremoTedjrhoweTer*  bythieii^iie^^^pf  the  (Hike 
of  BneUngham,  while  di0(^uir§ing^  tim  dujties  of  his 
office,  wluch  increased, hifl  oppo^tiloii  totthe  Cpva^t^ 
and  prompted  him  to  aid  in  \nfffim^m$  the  Di4(e*. 
In.  1627  he.waaimprisowd  in  the  JVfax^bfi^sefl^  and 
4h«n^xm^ned.to  a  circle  pf  tw!o  v^ijuss  piimd  pa^ord 
in.  Kait*  fwrxefuaaqg  to  comply,  with  the  hfsf^  fiStff 
n.  wontbis'  jrestrwt,  h^ ,  wa^.  4kQ^  ta^  ww^p^^p' 
Yorkriiire  in  the  Kiag*B  third  Parliament,  in  whidi 
he  dbtinguished  himself  by  promoting  the  famous 

'  Dedicatjqn  of  Stra^ord'e^  ^^^^p  &<^  )>7  P^*  ^^y)!^  ^ 
Sir  G.  Radcliffe's  Essay,  apiid  Appendix,         . 
'  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  3.    Letters,  34,  S5,  36. 
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I^tilSott  of  Rights  whicfli  Beiikg'  grated  by  thb 
King,  he  ceasdd  bis  op|)Osition,  perceivitig  that  the 
fiction  whom  lie  had  aided  'were  not  actuated  by 
iQieif^  pretended  motiTes  of  di^nterestedness :  aend  he 
'took  o^ery  occasimi  of  expressing  his  disapptobation 
'4)f  ilieir  proceedings  ^  Bring  reconciled  i9oon  after  to 
i^'Xhike,  he  was  o£&red^  a  peerage^  which  he  at 
^^nce  accepted,  and  was  created  Barta  WentwcMrth, 
Itai  tiie22d  of  Jiily,  16d8  *.  'This  eitcited  i(  eonsid^r- 
'tfbSe^specidiittoti  fliiiiong:  the  people,  akid  especially 
iimoiigst  ther  Puritan  illcticHl,  one  of  lite  chiefs  iof 
^^9c6;  Pym;  with  whom  he  had  formerly  acted, 
*isS&'  to  htfn^  oh  a  certaih  occasioti,  '^  You  are  go* 
iiig  to  be  tindone,  but  retneuibet,  iMt  though  you 
^leaVb  xiB  now,  I  will  never  leave  you  wMe  yobr 
'^apdisuponyotiiridioulders?'  '  The  surpirise  caused 
by  liis^  elevation  was  farther  increased  by  his  being 
idrdsited  a  few  monthtf  afterwards  a  Viscount,  triade 
'k'  member  of  the  Privjr  Cbuneii,  and  Lord  Prciri- 
jBiHt  of  the  Nbrih,  on  the  resigriation  •  of  Lord 
l^h)o^^^  in'this lailter situalSbn he endeavouredto 
tt^ir  the  mis(9iievoo«  effects  of  then^ligeioicebf 
Kis  ^yrikiecetsOT/'^^  n6%  ddVoted  hitm^lf  entirely 
to  <he  King.  The  wi*!bm,  fidelity,  and  artivily  of 
'lifia  grfeat  ttotesman,  fiirther  recommended  him  to 

■;•..'•  J. 


•         V 


.    *.  Letters  of  Lord  Strafford  to  liis  brother-in-law,  Denzil 
Holies,  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  41 . 
*"  »  Strrfford's lettfenr,  W.  i.  p.'47i  Vbl.  ii.  p.  430;  '     ^ ' 
*  Letters,  ut  sup.  *     . 
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Charles,  who, .  at  the  death  of  Buckingham,  made 
him  one  of  his  chief  confidants  and  advisers.  At 
this  time,  too,  his  extraordinary  friendship  with 
Laud  commenced,  which  continued  unabated  till 
Ids  death.  No  two  men  were  ever  brought  into 
contact  vnth  each  other  whose  principles  and  feel- 
ings were  so  much  in  unison.  The  same  integrity, 
.the  same  devotedhess  to  church  and  state,  the  same 
firmness  and  decision^  the  same  affection  for  th^ 
royal  master,  the  3ame  opposition  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  Puritans  and  Recusants,  distingmshed 
each.  In  short,  their  tempers,  inclinations,  ax^i 
principles,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  pul)&'  admims- 
tration,  were  in  unison ;  they  possessed  every  thing 
which  Cicero  so  eloquently  enumerated  as  essential 
to  a  lasting  friendship.  No  part,  perhaps,  of  the 
history  of  this  momentous  period  is  more  inte- 
resiing  than  the  correspondence  between  tfiese  illus- 
trious men.  The  character  of  Wentworth,  al- 
though it  has  been  calumniated  and  vilified  by  his 
enemies,  requires  little  delineation.  Temperate  and 
frugal,  affectionate  and  kind,  in  his  public  and 
domestic  concerns,  he  was  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  laws  of  England,  and  he  died  a  martyr  for  the 
altar  and  the  throne.  His  prudence  was  well 
known,  few  excelled  him  in  eloquence  of  speech. 
Though  naturally  choleric,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
press his  temper,  and  he  loved  those  who  reminded 
him  of  his  weaknesses.  **^  He  was  a  nian,,"  says  Sir 
George  Radclifie, ''  and  not  an  angel,  yet  such  a  man 
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a^  made  a  conscience  of  his  ways,  and  did  endeavour 
to  grow  in  virtue  and  victory  over  himself,  and  made 
good  progress  accordingly'.- 

Such  were  the  three  personages  who  were  most 
distinguished  at  the  court  in  that  turbulent  age ; 
and  the  latter  it  is  liot,  perhaps,  improper  to 
introduce  as  connected  with  Laud,  inasmuch  aa 
ihey  were  all  involved  in  the  general  catastrophe 
of  this  disastrous  reign,  sealing  with  their  blood 
their  loyalty  to  the  Iting-n— the  victims  of  daring  re- 
Ibellidn  and  ambition.  Oh  the  characters  of  the 
other  ministers  of  Charles  I.  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  expatiate*  Laud,  Hamilton,  and  Went- 
^brth,  though  not  accountable  fo|r  the  imprudences 
of  the  inferiors,  were  at  the  heltn  of  afikirs. 

I'he  year  1B29  pai^sed  away,  with  little  of  im« 
portance  in  the  life  of  this  great  prelate.  Diligent 
m,  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
adQming  by  his  firmness  and  piety  that  high  station 
which  the  See  oi  London  secures,  X&ud  was  not  the 
man  to  be  deceived  by  the  intolerant  pretensions  of 
the  popular  leaders,  men  of  narrow  views  ana  yicH 
l^it^enthusjasm.  ,  On  the  13th :of  May,  the  Queea 
was  delivered  of  a  son^  who  survived  oply  a  few 

,  ■  *  »  '  ■ 

hours,  and  Laud  ptesided  at  the. funeral  the  next 
day  in  Westminster  Abbey^  The  remajpderj  .of  th^ 
year  was  to  him  a  season  of  personal  ap9iicti(»>.  On 
the  14th  of  August,  op  his  way  to.  jtVoodsto^k,  he; 


. '.  1 . 1 


'  Sir  G.  Radcliffe's  Essay,  apud  Appendix  to  Strafford's 
Letters,  vol.  H.  p.  433 — 436. 
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fell. into  a  fereff  «t  the  house  of  one  of^  his  iSrienda 
named  Windehaok^  whene  he  lay  ttUI  the  9Klth  of 
October^  in  an  almost  hopeleaBoonditioiu  On.thct 
SOth,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Londmi  House^ 
but,  still  oontinubg  weak;  he  again  relapsed^  not 
did  he  completely  recover  till  the  end  ofi  the  ensur 
ing  March.  ,  . 

Buft  while  Laud  yfta  thu(t  conifiAed^by  stdciifiaii 
hi»  aotive  mind  wa^  eonatiaiMily  employed.  Tfae>iUti 
vapqensAut  of  r^^on  J^  rightly  eonoeiv^itojbe 
identifiod  with  the  stability  of  tbo  CSburdh^  niodliif 
the  .€hui«hjfoll»  there  w«3  no  barrictrHg^iwat  fimri 
tigism  and  eyery  ffpefie^.  pf  ^ectoriAniam*  ^ . .  Abbo^ 
whOb  notwithgtanding  the  P^itaa  t^tmontMnlll 
hia  mildness  ^^nd'  libcir^ty^.wainundeut^^dlyiilioiH 
s«»sed '  with ;  a  epirit  oiu  sacttrianii^tolordocfu  }i>d 
contribuited  much  to  weaj^en  the,  Chuiseb  J^/ju^ 
govemmrat  ^'  No  friend  was  he  to  U^  Church  ^ 
Ei^gland>  whereof  he  w^  the  head,''  says  A«4weyi 
^^  but  scandalously  permitted  J^^t  poisonous  gphd4 
of  Puritanism  to  spread  all  over  the  whole  natioBj 
by.his  indolence^  at  leajit»  jf  not;  by  hi^  ccMmiiiraiice 
and.  encouragement,  which  some  yeans  after  brqke 
out,  audi  laid  a  flourishing  Church  and  State. in 
the  most  miserable  ruins,  and  which  ^Te  Inrtib  to 
those  principles  wluchj  unless  rooted  out,  mH  evec 
make  the  nation  unhappy  '*^  At  iUs'^inae;  hia  ege 
had  increased,  hi«  jrem^sness ;  his  house,  a«  Jia*  b^ii 
already .  obseryed,  resembled  a  conventicle  rather 


.  I 


'  Antiquities  of  Surrey^  vol.  iii;  p,  £87. 
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tiban  thie  h6use  of  a  PrdtcMant  BisAK)p^;  a  purittti&^ 
qU  silence  reigned  widiin*  its  watb,'  ^d^  he*  iraa 
hinluself  renifeired'  ^glodmjr  "Cind  itrustelre  by  the  'spirit ' 
of  Calvinism^i  which  indnced  in  that  age  a  kind  <rf 
religion  stoicism* :  The  Sishops:  were  permitted  to 
Uve^afr  lireir  ease  apart  iroi!i^>  their  didcMedr>  but 
chiefly  was  danger  apparent  from  the  host^of  i^liisr" 
atiB|^  liecturer»>  laMJf  othttrs  ^hd  had  >he^  i^'daiMd^ 
hatbouring  in  the  houses'  of  (pfrivaM  indiiridlxfils-  m 
ehdplaiiis^  wbo<ttidda'i<^  tbek  businbsg  toundeftnitio 
thidijl^roh;  ipreceed  froidiplacB  to  pJiaM  inflaming 
thir<Rlak(^*^6'ptiipIe(^'  and'were^ in 'w mlaxm&r*mi 
m<Mf«^fr<)m}«d^iia9ticd'}urlsdiotion^lr^  hanm^ 
regular  benMS^eSi  Against  these  nien>  >  g^eiieniHjr 
igtiof  ant^  ahd<  Solent-  entbusiafirt^;  it  < was^neeessltry' 
t6>ihb  spedaUy  guardi^y  because  they  tendda^oure^ 
by  er^i^  means  -  ta  ^  revive  the  ^reidtotindriM^  boitv^ 
tMv^^sy,  whieh  had  been  'itlready'pr6dueflt^  df  so 
mKob^Isdii^f.  S¥en«he  testimony ^ef  the  Pttritaf> 
hhleifkn;  <  tho^h  deili{gne4  4o  setrd^  a  diflfei^nt  pist- 
pose>J'ifi^  Gondusive  that  the&^>mippres^im«ts:abto^ 
hitely  neoessaty.  v  iThey  inveighed^  in  their  isenMHH 
agaiinst  eniiy  d&ng  whidi  didi  tiot^  uneetitihieir  fsuioyy 
<'<«hey^:»«r^atridk>Calviqist6;"  layS^Neal;  'and  i thai 
heiadda^  asi^f  tibe  exidosive  eons^uenee  of  €aU 
vinismiitheyivirer^  ^^<i!VtttiiMd  t^feditonaie  pf eaqhers>; 
amt^disttngiMEfheid  %h^seU«$%*^¥elig|^W  «bseif^N 
attod^ 'of  the  L()i<M«  Day,  ^fey- i  bold^^^p)M»timi  to 
Pop^y  aiiJd  theiy^w  cerem6niesy  and  by>an  u^eom^ 
mon  severity  of  life.  This  affectation  of  piety  and 
austerity  excited  the  applause  ef  the  igaorant  mul- 
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titude^  who  were  delighted  to  hear  the  regular 
clergy  reviled  by  those  itinerating  preachers ;  and, 
to  crown  all^  they  were  openly  patronised  by  Ab- 
bot^ who»  whether  from  conviction^  or  some  other 
cause^  thought  that  they,  and  they  only,  had  the 
Protestant  religion  at  heart,  and  would  fortify  th^r 
hearers  against  the  return  of  Popery  K**  In  other 
words,  they  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  fima- 
tical  extravagance,  and  justified  Laud's  observation, 
that  they  were  dangerous  enemies  to  the  state,  be- 
cause by  their  extempore  prayers  and  sennons, 
which  they  amply  mixed  with  their  private  preju- 
dices, they  awakened  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people,  and  excited  the  popular  clamour. 

In  order  that  the  evils  resulting  from  this  vagrant 
preaching  might  be  timely  averted,  in  the  month 
of  December,  1629,  after  a  correspondence  between 
Laud  and  Dr.  Harsnet,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had 
succeeded  Montaigne,  before  the  latter,  to  adopt 
the  phrase  of  Heylin,  had  half-warmed  his  chair, 
certain  articles  were  drawn  out,  and  submitted  to 
the  King,  who,  sensible  of  their  importance,  imme- 
diately signed  them  when  they  were  presented  by 
Laud.  These  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
Archbishop  Abbot,  under  the  title  of  "His  Ma- 
jesty's Instructions  to  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  George,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con- 
taining certain  orders  to  be  observed  and  put  in 

'  Heylin,  p.  1S8,  189.  Parliamentary  Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  209, 
210.     Rushwortli,  part  ii.  p.  SO,  31. 
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»  ■  '  ' 

execution  by  the  several  Bishops  in  his  Province.** 
The  sum  of  these  instructions  was  simply  the 
ordination  of  proper  persons^  and  nine  particulars 
were  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  Bishops — 
that  there  should  be  a  diligent  catechizing  on  the 
Sunday  afternoons  by  the  clergy — that  the  lecturers 
conduct  divine  service  according  to  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Churchy  and  in  the  proper  canonicals — that  the 
lectures  in  market  towns  be  preached  by  orthodox 
divines  of  the  diocese — that  every  lecturer  main* 
tained  by  a  corporation  be  not  suffered  to  preach 
till  he  profess  his  willingness  to  take  upon  himself 
a  cure  of  souls — that  the  bishops  should  use  every 
meians  to  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  leo- 
turers — that  none  but  persons  qualified  by  law  en- 
tertain private  chaplains — that  public  prayers  and 
catechisings  be  diligently  performed,  and  notice 
taken  of  absentees  and  recusants — that  the  bishops 
shall  not  dispose  of  the  Church  lands  by  leases,  in 
prejudice  to  their  successors — and  that  an  account 
of  these  instructions  be  rendered  on  the  2d  day  of 
January  every  year.  These  instructions,  it  will  be 
admitted  by  every  impartial  mind,  were  not  only 
salutary  in  that  age  of  religious  knavery,  but  highly 
beneficial  to  the  advancement  of  rational  piety, 
apart  from  the  extravagances  of  enthusiasm  and 
private  interpretation.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  first 
made,  I  believe,  by  the  illustrious  Bishop  Bull,  that 
a  mere  preaching  church  cannot  stand  :  and  where- 
ever  there  is  too  much  respect  awarded  to  human 
effusions,  in  preference  to  the  more  solemn  duties 
VOL.  r.  K  k 
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of  prayer  and  praise^  and  catechising  the  young 
and  ignorant^  there  are  infallible  indications  of  some- 
thing wrong.  On  this  point,  too,  the  Romish  Regu- 
lars and  the  Puritan  enthusiasts,  like  the  modem 
Methodists,  remarkably  agreed  *•  Preaching  was 
the  grand  resort  of  the  Puritans,  as  it  was  of  the 
Regulars ;  in  many  cases  the  worship  of  God  was 
sacrificed  to  a  gratification  of  their  rhetorical  pro- 
pensities ;  and  stimulated  as  they  were  by  a  violent 
opposition  towards  the  Church,  their  effiisions 
abounded  with  their  individual  opinions.  They 
forgot  that  the  sermon  is  no  part  of  public  tpor- 
ship, — that  it  is  the  least  of  all  the  other  important 
duties  of  a  faithful  minister ;  and  they  excited  in 
the  populace  that  desire  for  hunting  after  novelties 
which  is  one  great  feature  of  schismatical  separa- 
tions. Hence,  their  votaries  disregarded  the  very 
essentials  of  Christianity,  and  placed  their  sole  de- 
pendence on  the  compositions  of  the  orator.  With 
them  it  was  not  he  who  was  the  most  moderate,  dili- 
gent, and  pious,  but  he  who  made  the  greatest 
noise,  who  displayed  the  greatest  apparent  fervor 
and  gesticulation,  whose  pedestris  copia  was  most 
agreeable  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  who  declaimed 
against  and  denounced  the  regular  clergy,  that  was 
certain  of  popular  applause  *.     In  this  there  is  a 

*  Bishop  Lavington's  Enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and 
Papists  considered,  Svo. 

'  A  similar  class  of  rhetoricians  obtained  both  at  Athens  and 
Rome  in  ancient  times.  In  the  former  city  were  the  Sophists,  who 
eventually  accomplished  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Socrate9»  who 
penetrated  tlieir  designs,  and  exposed  them  to  ridicule— a  dasi 
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striking  resemblance  to  the  religionists  of  the  pre*^ 
sent  day^  who  are  continually  on  the  search  after 
novelty^  who  seem  to  place  their  faith  on  the  sen- 
timents of  their  favorite  orator^  and  who  delight  in 
gaudy  parade,  fulsome  compliment,  and  vain  osten- 
tation in  certain  public  assemblies. 

I  would  indeed  regret  were  I  to  say  any  thing 
ag^st  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  for  I  believe  it  in 
itself  a  most  important  duty,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
great  and  good  Bishop  Bull  on  this  subject,  with 
whose  sentiments  every  clergyman  ought  to  be 
familiar,  is  to  me  quite  conclusive.  It  was  a  most 
dangerous  principle  which  obtained  in  the  days  of 
Puritanism,  as  it  does  now,  to  call  the  composi<- 
tion  or  the  sentiments  of  any  frail  and  erring 
mortal  the  Gospel,  to  despise  every  other  minister 
who  does  not  indulge  in  the  same  style  of  phraseo- 
logy, and  who  does  not  delight  to  appear  in  certain 
public  assemblies  to  receive  the  greetings  of  reli- 
gious partisans.  For  true  religion  consists  neither 
in  a  fancied  evangelism,  nor  in  extravagant  gesti- 
culation, nor  in  an  impassioned  delivery,  nor  in  a 

» 

of  men  oonoerning  whom  Plato  remarked,  *^  Let  us  give  them 
crowns,  only  to  turn  them  the  more  honourably  out  of  our  do- 
minions." Had  Quintilian  heard  the  oratorical  displays  of  the 
Puritans,  he  could  not  have  described  them  with  better  effect 
ihan  in  the  language  he  has  employed,  Inst.  lib.  ii.  ciqp.  12. 
**  Clamant  ubique,  et  (»nnia  levata  (ut  ipsi  dicunt)  manu  emu- 
giant,  multo  discunu,  anhelitu,  jaetatione,  gestu,  motuque  ca- 
pitis furentes— mire  ad  pullatum  circulum  facit — cum  ille  enn 
ditus  modestus  et  esse,  et  videri  malit — at  illi  banc  vim  app^ 
Umt,  quae  est  potius  vTolentia.*^ 

Kk2 
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peculiar  religious  phraseology^  nor  in  the  parade 
and  bustle  of  missionary  assemblies ;  and  still  less 
-does  it  confflst  in  merely  popular  discourses^  to 
nvhich  the  religionists  repair,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  worshipping  God,  that  is,  for  prayer  and  praise, 
for  if  there  were  nothing  else  they  would  not  go 
at  all,  but  to  hear  their  favourite  orator,  to  be  de- 
lighted by  his  eloquence,  manifesting  the  utmost 
impatience  till  he  makes  his  appearance.     What! 
shall  the  public  service  of  God  be  prostituted  for 
the  gratification  of  human  passions  ?  Shall  men  and 
women,  possessed  of  immortal  souls,  proceed  to 
the  Christian  temple  as  they  would  do  to  the  arena 
t)f  florid  declamation,  compliments,  and  religious 
partisanship?     Shall    they   dare  to  be  impatient 
during  that  holy  service   of  praise,  prayer,  and 
reading  of  the  inspired  canon,  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church  has  enjoined,  until  the  idol  of  popu- 
lar applause  appear  and  commence  his  rhetorical 
harangue  ?  And  shall  they  hang  on  the  words  of  a 
innful  man,  and  place  them  above  the  reading  of 
the  gospel  message  ?   It  is  sickening  and  deplora* 
ble.  How  different  is  true  religion  from  such  lament- 
able fanaticism  and  daring  contempt  of  Heaven, 
both  in  the  preacher  and  his  adherents !  Quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  true  religion  takes  up  its  abode  in  the 
heart,  shunning  all  ostentation  and  popular  ap- 
plause, disdaining  the  ephemeral  celebrity  of  dan- 
gerous and  misguided  zeal,  and  teaching  its  pos- 
sessor to  direct  his  humble   aspirations   towards 
Heaven,  to  reverence  the  sacred  and  venerable 
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institutions^  of  the  Church,  and  to  guard  against 
that  hollow  liberality  which  is  as  syperficial  and 
evanescent  as  the  morning  dew. 

The  King,  as  well  as  Laud,  was  extremely  sus- 
picious of  those  itinerating  lecturers,  and  no£  with* 
out  reason^  as  will  inunediately  appear.  Lecturers 
were  of  three  classes — those  who  were  obtruded 
into  the  cures  of  the  regular  ministry,  and  endea- 
voured to  engross  the  popularity  of  the  people^ 
-^those  who  held  combination  lectureships^  who 
preached  in  rotation  in  a  market-town^ — and  run- 
ning or  itinerating  lecturers^  who  preached  first  at 
churchy  then  at  private  houses,  then  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes,  and  so  on,  the  preacher,  after  abusing 
the  institutions  of  the  Church,  and  declaiming 
against  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  always  announc- 
ing to  his  satellites  where  he  was  next  to  be  found. 
Such  irregularities  deserved  especially  to  be  sup- 
pressed; yet  Archbishop  Abbot  thought  otherwise, 
for  though  he  was  obliged  to  communicate  the  in* 
structions  to  his  suffragan  Bishops,  he  did  so  only  in 
an  qfficial  manner,  but  in  private  he  acted  in  direct 
contrariety,  determined  to  patronise  his  friends, 
and  thus  affording  another  instance  of  his  disregard 
for  the  Church.  Dr.  Kingdy,  Archideacon  of 
Canterbury,  conformably  to  the  official  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  from  the  Metropolitan,  sus- 
pended two  preachers,  named  Palmer  and  Udney, 
for  refudng  to  conform  to  the  King's  directions. 
The  one  was  lecturer  of  St  Alphage,  Canterbury; 
the  other  of  Ashford,  in  the  same  diocese.     They 
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were  both  charged  with  haying  no  licence  to  preachi 
ofiliciating  against  the  inclinations  of  the  incum^ 
hents^  catechising  against  the  terma  of  the  canon, 
misinterpreting  the  King's  instructions^  rd&ising  to 
read  prayers,  pr  to  wear  the  surpUce;  and  Palmer, 
in.  particular,  had  preached  a  seditious  searmou  in 
the  Cathedral,  had  spoken  in  contempt  of  the  seiv 
vice>  of  the  Church,  and  had  all  the  seditious  per« 
9ons  in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  auditors.  Yet 
Abbots  to  shew  his  authority,  and  his  favour  for  the 
zealots,  not  only  authorised  them  both  to  resume 
their  lectureships,  but  prohibited  the  Archdeacon  to 
take  cognisance  of  them>  and  frowned  on  those  wha 
presumed  to  animadvert  on  his  conduct.  No  step 
could  have  been,  more  impolitic,  even  admitting 
that  the  lecturers  were  harshly  treated*  It  could 
not  fail  to  increase  the  boldness  of  the  faction,  and 
when  the  above-mentioned  seditioua  behaviour  was 
thus  openly  patronised,  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
that  they  would  confine  themselves  to  general  d^ 
damations. 

^'  If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself/  saith  the 
Divine  Fouuder  of  Christianity,  '^  it  cannot  stwd,** 
and  of  the  truth  of  this,  the  Church  of  England  at 
this  period  afforded  a  melancholy  example*  The 
vigour  of  its  friends  was  counteracted  by  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  Church  sapped  at  its  foundation. 
Abbot's  conduct  was  reported  at  Court,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  duly  censured :  but  it  was  thought 
most  expedient  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  on  ac- 
count of  his  infirmities^  and  the  moroseness  of  his 
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disposition.  But  L&ud  determined  to  investigate 
the  state  of  his  own  diocese,  more  especially  as  in  the 
metropolis  numbers  could  conceal  themsehres  for  a 
thine,  and  carry  on  their  designs.  The  clamours  of 
the  Puritans  against  these  instructions  were  great : 
they  dedared  that  they  were  intended  to  suppress 
preaching  altogether ;  and  with  them  every  thing 
depended  on  sermons.  The  diminishing  of  the 
number  df  private  chaplains  oflfended  as  well  those 
who  entertained  them  as  the  chaplains  themselves  ^ ; 
while  even  the  poorer  bishops  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  at  being  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to 
their  remote  dioceses,  \diere  they  were  subject  to  an 
eJiLpence  "which  their  revenues  could  not  bear.  As  to 
the  Puritan  lecturers,  nothing  could  annoy  them  more 
than  to  be  compelled  to  catechise ;  they  had  always 
derided  and  neglected  this  most  important  duty,  or 
treated  it  with  contempt,  thinking  that  sermons  on 
their  favourite  topics  of  election  and  predestination 
were  admirably  adapted  for  persons  who,  in  truth, 
required  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of 
religion.  To  wear  gown  and  surplice  was  a  dread- 
ful punishment  to  them,  while  they  equally  depre- 
cated being  restricted  to  a  cure  of  souls,  as  by  that 
means  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  popularity. 

'  Heylin,  p.  191.  ''Nor  were  the  chaplains  better  pleased 
than  their  masters.  For  having  lived  upon  hard  commonii,  and 
perhaps  under  some  smart  discipline  also  in  their  halls  and  col- 
leges, they  thought  they  had  spent  their  studies  to  ^ood  purpose, 
by  finding  ease  and  a  full  belly  in  those  gentlemen's  houses  firom 
whom  there  was  some  possibility  of  preferment,  which  better 
scholars  than  themselves  might  have  otherwise  hoped  for." 
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Bot  Laud  Bunimoned  them  before  hbn^  pressed 
upon  them  the  necessitj  of  these  uistrtactiow^  ki* 
formed  them  that  he  was  determined  to  put  tbem 
in  execution^  and  directed  letters  to  all  his  Arch-* 
deacona  to  the  same  effect^  as  did  all  the  other 
bishops^  ''but  slackening  hj  degrees,  when  die 
heat  was  over/'  says  Heylin^  "  possibly  in  a  short 
time  fhey  had  not  been  looked  into  at  all,  if  Abbot 
had  continued  much  longer  in  the  See  of  Canter^ 
bury,  or  if  his  Majesty  had  not  enjoined  the 
bishops  to  g^ve  him  an  exact  account  of  their  pro** 
cee^ngs  in  the  said  particulars,  not  onoe  for  all^ 
but  annually,  on  the  second  of  January*" 

The  conduct  of  those  lecturers  made  this  cogni^ 
zance  absolutely  necessary,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  specimens  of  their  devotions  and  instnuv 
tions/  One  Nathaniel  Barnard,  lecturer  of  St. 
Sepulehre^s,  London,  prayed  thus  before  his  ser-^ 
mon,  ''Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  Queen's  Ma* 
jesty,  that  she  may  see  Jesus  Christ,  whom  she 
hath  pierced  with  her  infidelity,  superrtition,  and 
idolatry  ^J"    For  this  he  was  of  course  called  to  ao* 

'  TU«  Mine  preacher,  hpwever^  abused  Laud's  leniency^  wbo 
had  merely  dismissed  him  on  his  expression  of  sorrow.  Three 
years  afterwards,  he  preached  a  sermon  befi>re  the  Umversi^ 
of  Cambridge,  froml  Sam.  iv.  21,  m  which  he  dechved  that 
Romish  superstitions  were  introduced  into'  the  Church.  Beiiig 
called  into  the  commission  court  for  ihtroducmg  suhjects  foreign 
to  his  purpose,  and  for  making  assertions  which  he  could  noCr 
prove,  he  dogmatically  refused  to  retract,  and  was  accordiif;!^ 
suspended,  fined  1000/<,  and  committed  to  prison.  Rushworth^ 
vol.  ii.  Part  ii.  p.  140,  141,  142.    Hume's  History,  ^  ol.  vi. 
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count.  Charles  Cbaucey^  vicar  of  Ware^  declared 
in  his  sermon,  that  'idolatry  was  admitted  into 
the  Church, — that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
would  be  suppressed — that  there  is  much  Atheism, 
Popery,  Arminianism,  and  heresy  crept  into  the 
Church.'*  Hb  case  was  remitted  to  Laud,  and  all 
that  the  Bishop  required  of  him  was  to  make  a 
submission  in  Latin  ^  Sharpe,  one  of  the  preben«> 
daries  of  Durham,  preached  a  fiery  sermon  fromi 
the  passage  of  Scripture,  ''  I  hate  all  those  that 
love  superstitious  vanities,  but  thy  law  do  I  love:"* 
which  harangue  was  occasioned  by  some  paintings 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  This  occasioned  hi& 
committal  to  prison,  deprivation  of  his  prebend, 
excommunicatiiHi,  and  fine  of  500/«  One  declared  m 
his  sermon,  that  the  gospel  stood  on  tip-toe,  and  was 
departing  to  New  England :  while  others  indulged  in 
metaphorical  language,  and  affected  to  speak  in  para- 
bles and  prophecies. '  Some  preached  long  sermons 
againstwindows  of  stained  glass,  which  they  reckoned 
an  awful  innovation ;  and :  a  Bencher  of  liucoli^^s 
Inn,  who  will  be  more  particularly  noticed,  was  prpr 
secuted  for  imitating  the  actions  of  his  violent  friends, 
and,  by  a  daring  and  sacrilegious  outrage,  demoKsh- 
ing  &  painted  window  in  St.  Edmund's  Church, 

.  •  ..  .    '  • 

*  Bushworth,  njt  sup.  p.  34*  This  preacher,  also,  six  years 
afterwards,  thought  proper  to  distinguish  himself  by  opposin^^ 
the  railing  of  the  communion-table  in  the  parish  church,  *'  as  a 
snare  and  innovatioa  to  men's  consciences."  He  was  also  nned, 
and  imprisoned,  but  again  dismissed,  on  promising  submission* 
Rushworth,.ut  sup.:fr  316t . 
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Salisbury,  <^Ugfa  he  andliis  confederates  had  been 
warned  by  the  Bishop.  He  was  fined  500/L  and 
removed  from  his  office  of  Recorder  of  Salisbury, 
In  short,  their  insolence  and  outrages  were  so  in* 
decent,  as  to  beoome  intolwable;  the  regular 
dtrgj,  who,  in  the  fsdtl^  discharge  of  their  duty^ 
confined  themselves  to  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies, 
were  caHed  Dumb  Dogs ;  and  the  bishops^  Men  of 
blood.  Followers  of  Antichrist. 

Perhaps,  in  some  cases,  the  pumshments  exceeded 
the  ofifi^ce,  abstractedly  eohsidered ;  but,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  ofienee  was  rendered  -taote 
heinous  1^  the  obstbacy  oi  the  offenders,  and  that* 
it  was  necessary  to  restrain  the '  seditious  enthu^ 
siasm  whidi  was  studiously  excited  among  the 
people*  In  that  age  of  religious  steal,  those  disaf^ 
fected  preadiers  made  it  their  constaiit  pracltice  to 
leeture  from  the  Jewiisfa  Scriptures,  and  they  chose 
aH  those  paissages  whidi  at  once  informed  theii^ 
auditors  of  the  opinions  they  were  to  advance.  It 
is,  indeed,  difilcult  to  prove  tiiat  the  Puritans  had 
any  extraordinary  regard  for  rdigion,  or  w^re  ac« 
toated  oth^(rwistf  than  by  determined  opposition  t 
for  who  will  justify  men  who  made  the  pulpit,  from 
which  ought  ib  be  proclaimed  the  solemn  truths  of 
man's  salvation,  the  place  for  uttering  their  poli- 
tical and  reUgious  prejudices,  courting  partisans, 
and  gratifying  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  rabble  ? 
And  yet  this  was  invariably  their  practice,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do  with  great  facility,  by  in- 
dulg^g  in  extemporaneous  effiisions^    Hence  it  is, 
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tbat  while  all  tibe  productians  of  the  Chatch  at  that 
period^  with  the  exceptions  before  *  specified  ^  have 
no  bearing  at  all  on  the  public  dbtractions,  save 
the  general  inculcation  of  peace  and  unity,  the 
Puritan  performances  are^  to  a  greater  or  less  de^ 
gree,  the  monuments  of  that  determined  hatred 
whiqh  th^  continually  evinced*  And  if  men  will 
so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  blend  political  pre* 
judices  with  the  great  truths  of  Christianity^  and 
^idie^vour  to  find  precedents  in  the  history  of  Pa- 
lestine for  exciting  the  fanaticbm  of  the  multitude  od 
the  passing  events  of  the  day,  thereby  encouraging 
disaffection  and  inflaming  the  popular  discontent^ 
surely  no  visionary  declamation  concerning  liberty 
can .  restrain  a  civil  govemmait  from  taldng  cogni-! 
zance  of  such  malcontents^  nor  is  it  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  fireedom  to  make  examples  of  them; 
to  others.  At  least,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
the  leaders  of  a  faction  are .  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  good  government,  which  ought  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  respect  for  established-  institu- 
tions, and  not  to  sacrifice  these  by  a  pretended 
liberal  remissness,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  tto^ 
whims  and  the  prejudices  of  disaffected  religionists.. 
The  year  1630  was  introduced  by  an  event  which, 
procured  for  Laud  new  honours,  and  ^labled  him 
to  display  his  generous  disposition  by  fresh  acts  of 
munificence  and  splendor.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer-. 

'Doctors  Sibthorpe  and  Manw^ing* 
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Atj  of  Oxford,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy » uod  Laud 
was  elected  to  ^succeed  him^  though  not  withaut 
some  opposition.  The  faction  opposed  to  him^  in* 
significant,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  old  enemy,  proposed  to  elect 
the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Pemfaroke's  br<rther,  and 
the  four  Colleges  in  the  visitation  of  that  bishop, 
namely,  Baliol,  Oriel,  Lincoln^  and  Braxennose^ 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  promote  in  opposition.. 
But,  on  the  12th,  a  Convocation  waa  h^,  aad 
Laud  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  ^ 
On  the  98th,  in  solemn  Convocation  at  London- 
house,  he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  hb 
high  office,  with  the  applause  of  the  King,  who 
testified  that  he  knew  none  m<»:e  wwthy  of  that 
office  thaa  the  Bishop  of  London,  Laud  well  de- 
served this  mark  of  respect,  both  from  his  eminence, 
and  from  his  activity  aiid  diligence  in  disehaqg^fi^ 
the  important  duties,  the  University  being  ^'^sl^ 


*  In  the'  dectkm  of  Ii»iid  to  the  Cbfuicellor«hip,  the  party- 
sgainat  him  was  tbaiigbt  to  be  more  numerous  (Wood,  Antiq. 
Oxon.  vol,  ii.  p.'  368)  :  and  Prynne»  therefore,  asserts,  (Canter* 
burie*s  Doome,  p.  71,)  "  that  by  indirect  means  he  procured 
himself  to  be  elected  Chancellor,  and  that  the  noble  brother  to 
dief  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  dien  really  elected  by  moat  voMaei, 
thiKigh  miscaleulatedby  practice  in  Ibe  scrutiny  hj  thia  prdsle's 
oveatnres."     fint  thia  ia  not  the  case,  for  Pembroke's  deatli 
was  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  Laud  could  not  possibly  hare 
time  to  employ  "  indirect  means,"  because  Pembroke  died  oa 
10th  of  November,  and  he  was  chosen  Chancellor  cm  the  Itdi, 
nor  did  he  know  that  he  was  chosen  till  it  was  fotmally  notified 
to  him.     (Diary,  p.  45.) 
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4remely  sunk  from  all  discipline,  and  fSsdlen  into 
licentiousness.''  The  great  patron  of  learning  and 
religion,  the  promoter  of  salutary  government  and 
discipline,  and  the  munificent  benefactor  to  all  in* 
stitutibns  of  piety  and  charity,  it  was  right  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  beneficent 
activity  of  his  great  mind  would  be  Unrestrained^ 
j^rom  this  time  forward,  it  was  his  study  to  adorn 
that  splendid  seat  of  learning  with  sumptuous  build- 
4ngS)  to  enrich  it  vrith  most  valuable  manuscriptb, 
'V^ioh  he  spared  no  expence  to  procure,  and  witli 
boolsff  of  the  greatest  value.  These  are  actions 
which  ought  to  atone  for  many  imperfections.  Un- 
fortunately, this  great  man  lived  in  an  age  whai 
ids  genius  and  his  worth  were  appreciated  only  by  a 
few :  but,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  an  age  when  reason 
and  genuine  religion  prevailed  over  enthusiasm 
jjmd  affected  purity  of  doctrine,  who  would  have 
dared  to  impeach  his  illustrious  character,  or  have 
exposed  himself  to  contempt  and  indigpation,  by 
pronouncing  his  memory  '*  infamous  ?'• 

Religious  bigotry  and  a  love  of  learning  and  liter- 
ature are  very  rarely  combined  in  the  §ame  person. 
.Bigotry  depends  on  ignorance  for  .support;  it  is 
identified  with  intolerance,  and  intolerance  exists 
chiefly  where  ignorance  prevsdls*    But  the  man 
who  pretends  to  establish  bigotry,  which,  however, 
.like  the  term  liberality,  is  extremely  vague  and 
jcapable  of  various  definitions,  must  unquestionably 
rbe  disappointed  in  his  speculation^  at  least  if  he 
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attempt  to  introduce  that  spedes  of  bigotry  to  which 
I  allude,  which  was  practised  to  the  very  letter  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  English  Puritans,  and  the 
Scottish  Covenanters.  For  that  is  only  bigotry,  I 
conceive,  which  induces  us  to  imagine  that  there  is 
no  salvation  out  of  the  communion  to  which  we  iEU"e 
attached ;  but  that  cannot  be  bigotry  which*  asserts 
that  there  is  salvation  both  out  of  Rome  and  out  of 
a  Conventicle,  and  which  induces  us  to  adhere  to 
the  Church,  and  to  oppose  the  arts  of  designing 
men,  who,  in  their  endeavours  for  power,  would 
overthrow  ahd  trample  under  foot  the  most  sacred 
institutions.  When  men  are  stimulated  by  bad 
passions,  or  by  the  bitterness  of  disappointment, 
they  forget  the  respect  due  to  antiquity  in  their 
attachment  to  ideal  novelties ;  they  forget  that  a 
venerable  structure  may  remain  while  its  interior  b 
purged  from  the  grosser  corruptions ;  they  forget 
that  antiquity  has  a  voice  above  modern  innovations, 
yea,  even  tradition  above  fancifiil  modern  notions. 
Laud,  by  his  patronage  of  learning,  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  a  bigot,  and  consequently 
he  was  not  intolerant,  otherwise  his  actions  betrayed 
an  erroneous  calculation.  "  But  his  princely  mag- 
nificence," says  Ockley,  *'  in  being  at  prodigious 
expence  to  restore  Oriental  learning  in  these  nor- 
thern climates,  both  by  purchasing  such  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  authors  in  the  East,  and  encou- 
raging men  of  abilities  to  apply  themselves  that 
way,  cannot,  without  the  greatest  ingratitude,  be 
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pasaed  over  in  silence^  by.  any  onie  timt  has  due 
regard  to  Oriental  learning  ^''  His  miiaificence  in 
this  and  other  respects^  from  the  year  he  obtained  the 
Chancellorship  of  Oji^ford^  till  the  day  that  he  sent 
his  pious  and  affecting  .resignation  •  of  that  high 
office  from  the  Tower^  will  be  hereafter  particularly 
mentioned.*,  No  fewer  than  thirteen  hundred  MS& 
did  this  great  man  present  to  the  University  of 
Oxford^  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Egyptian^ 
Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Persian,  Arabic,  Russian, 
Turkish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian^ 
French,  Saxon,  English,  and  Irish  languages,  as 
t)ie  inscription  in  the  Bodleian  Library  sets  forth. 
Who  can  calculate  the  expence  of  this  collection^  or 
the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired  1  It  would 
seem  to  require  a  lifetime  to  be  employed  in  a  work 
so  praiseworthy  to  himself,  so  honourable  to  the 
English  nation  and  to  the  University  of  which  he 
was  the  head  and  ornament. 

Being  thus  installed  Chancellor  of  his  own  Uni^ 
versity^  Laud's  activity  and  noble  works  were  soon 
conspicuous.  Some  weeks  afterwards^  he  wa^ 
called  to  discharge  another  duty^  the  appointment 
to  which  was  honourable  to  himself.  On  the  29th 
of  May,  1630,  a  day  subsequently  ever-memoraUa 
in  the  annals  of  England,  the  Queen  was  delivered 
of  a  prince  at  St.  James's,  afterwards  Charles  IL 
Laud  was  in  the  palace  at  the  tipie,  and  within  an 

>  Simon  Ockley's  Conquest  of  Syria*  Pecsia,  and  Egypt,  by 
the  Saracens,  Svo.  London,  1708,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xviii.  xix. 
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hour  after  the  birth  of  the  future  heir  of  the  House 
x>f  Stuart^  whose  youthful  years  were  destined  to  be 
clouded  by  adversity  and  exile^  he  held  the  infaat 
prince  in  his  arms.  On  June  27,  he  officiated  as 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  baptized  the  Prince, 
though  that  office  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Arch- 
Jbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  sovereign  and  his  famUy 
being  reckoned  parishioners  of  the  metropolitan, 
.who,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  ought  to  attend  in  the 
•royal  household  on  these  important  occasions.  Bat 
.Charles  had  not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of 
Abbot's  conduct,  and  the  patronage  which  he  had 
awarded  to  Palmer  and  Udney  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  monarch.  Avowed  personal  hos- 
tility between  Abbot  and  Laud  had  ceased.  The 
former  had  seen  all  his  opposition  to  ruin  the  latter 
unavailing,  and  the  gloominess  of  his  disposition 
operated  with  the  infirmities  of  age  to  make  him 
live  in  retirement.  Laud  modestly  excuses  him  by 
saying  that  he  was  then  "  very  infirm,"  which  was 
the  fact ;  but  perhaps  Heylin's  observation  is  cor- 
rect, that  at  court  *'  his  company  was  not  very 
desirable.**  It  was  an  evident  disregard  of-  the 
Archbishop,  and  a  sufficient  indication  of  especial 
favour  towards  the  man  whom  he  had  persecuted, 
but  whose  life  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
truth,  that  integrity  and  virtue  will  eventually 
triumph  over  falsehood  and  reproach  \ 

'  At  the  birth  of  Charles,  the  Puritan  faction  partook  not  of 
the  genera]  joy.     The  ringleaders  were  zealously  affected  to* 
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But  while  Laud  was  thus  diligently  discharging 
his  important  duties,  the  fatal  predestinarian  con- 
troversy was  again  revived,  notwithstanding  the 
injunctions  of  the  Church  to  hury  that  dogma  in 
oblivion,  and  the  recommendation  to  the  clergy  to 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture.  Dr.  John  Davenant^  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
one  of  those  who  had  been  sent  by  King  James 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  who  had  declared  for 
universid  redemption  there,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Court  during  Lent^  from  Rom.  vi.  23.^ 
discoursed  on  this  subject,  in  open  violation  of  the 
Kings  instructions  to  the  Bishops.     As  it  would 

wards  James'  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  wbhed^that 
the  succession  might  end  with  Charles  in  her  fitvour.  At  a 
public  feast,  held  in  Friday  Street,  London,  one  of  their  chiefs 
declared  that  *'  he  could  see  no  cause  of  rejoicing,  because  God 
had  already  better  provided  for  them,  in  giving  such  a  hopeful 
progeny  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  brought  up  in  the  Reformed 
Religion,  while  it  was  imcertain  what  religion  the  King's  chil- 
dren would  follow,  being  to  be  brought  up  by  a  mother  de- 
voted to  the  Church  of  Rome."  Dr.  Heylin,  who  lived  at  the 
dme*  relates  a  fact  in  his  own  experience,  which  shews  the 
disposition  of  the  whole  party.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  be- 
ing at  a  town  in  Gloucestershire,  when  the  news  came  of  the 
prince's  birth.  There  was  a  great  joy  evinced  by  all  the  parish, 
in  causing  bonfires  to  be  made,  the  bells  to  be  rung,  and  send- 
ing victuals  unto  those  of  the  younger  sort,  who  were  most 
busily  employed  in  tlie  public  joy.  But  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
houses,  being  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Puritan  faction,  there  came 
neither  man,  nor  child,  nor  wood,  nor  victuals,  their  doors  being 
shut  all  the  evening,  as  in  a  time  of  general  mourning  and  dis- 
consolation." 

VOL.  I.  L  1 
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have  a£S>rded  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Predestma- 
rians>  had  Davenant  been  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed^ 
and  the  silence  would  either  have  been  interpreted 
by  them  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  tenets  or 
as  inability  to  deny  or  refute  it,  the  Bishop  was  sum^ 
moned  two  days  afterwards  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Harsnet,  Archbishop  of  York,  conducted  the 
business  against  him.  ''  Bishop  Laud,**  says  Fuller, 
^  walking  by  all  the  while  in  silence,  spake  not  one 
word/'  Aftel:  some  severe  remarks  by  Harsnet, 
the  Bishop,  on  proffering  his  submission  and  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  had  misunderstood  the 
King's  Declaration,  was  dismissed  ^  This  is  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  impartiality  of  the  King  and 
Laud,  who  did  not  wish  the  doctrine  to  be  handled 
at  all.  Various  others  of  lesser  note  were  ako 
called  to  account  for  their  behaviour,  and  some  of 
them  prohibited  to  preach  within  the  Diocese  of 
London^  unless  they  refrained  from  touching  on  a 
dogma  which,  as  the  King  well  remarked,  was  fer 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  people. 

Laud's  vigorous  measures  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church,  amidst  these  religious  dis- 
tractions, had  raised  against  him  a  nmnber  of  ene- 
mies, who  attacked  him  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  who  were  privately  suborned  by  their 
faction.  The  case  of  one  of  these,  by  far  the  most 
violent  of  the  party,  was  now  to  occupy  the  atten- 

-  *  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  xi.  p.  1S8 — 141.      Prynne*s 
Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  155,  156.  173,  174. 
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tion  of  the  public^  and  as  Laud  ha9  incurred  the 
odium  of  his  punishment,  the  case  must  be  fairly 
and  impartially  stated. 

.  During  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament,  Alexander 
]L«eighton,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  and  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  had  published  a  volume,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Puritan  faction,  which  he  dignified 
vnth  the  title  of  "  An  Appeal  to  the  ParUament,  or 
Zion-s  Plea  against  Prelacy ;"  and  he  had  studiously 
stationed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  and  presented  it  to  various  of  the  members 
of  the  House,  by  the  way  of  inflaming  their  zeal 
concerning  the  national  turbulence.  This  man^ 
whom  HeyHn  deservedly  calls  a  ''  fiery  Puritan 
eealot^''  and  vrhom,  says  Fuller,  in  his  usual  £gtce« 
tious  manner,  ^*  had  he  been  an  Englishman,  wa 
durst  call  him  ^  furious,  but  now  we  will  term  him 
ti  fiery  (whence  kindled  let  others  guess)  member  V 
had  endeavoured  to  excite  tumult  and  rebellion, 
his  book  consisting  of  a  ''  continual  railii^  from 
beginning  to  end."  His  other  book,  entitled,  *^  A 
Looking^Glass  for  the  Holy  War/*  was  written  in 
the  same  spirit* 

This  zealot  was  father  to  the  famous  Dr.  Robert 
Leighton,  successively  Prim^ipal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  Archbishop 

'  Heylin,  p.  187. 

'  Fuller,  ut  sup.  p.  136.  He  is  termed  by  Rushworth,  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  29,  and  by  Whitelock,  p.  15,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
This  is  a  mistake :  for  the  rectifying  of  which,  see  Fuller,  a9 
quoted. 
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of  Glasgow,  a  prelate  who,  though  unquestionably 
pious  and  sincere,  would  not  have  received  so  much 
of  the  sectarian  applause,  had  he  been  active  and 
vigorous  in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  and  now 
too  humble  Church  of  which  he  was  a  dignitary. 
He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1587,  and  imbibed 
largely  that  fanaticism  and  desire  for  spiritual  novel- 
ties which  Andrew  Melville  had  imported  from 
Geneva.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  King 
James  VI.  and  University  there,  in  which  he  became, 
it  is  said.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  James'  reign,  he  came  to  London, 
probably  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  being 
also  a  Doctor  of  Physic ;  but  nothing  is  known  of 
him,  nor  would  he,  perhaps,  have  emerged  from  his 
obscurity,  had  he  not  excited  public  notoriety  by 
his  treasonable  book.  So  dangerous  was  it  in  that 
factious  age,  and  so  violent  were  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions, that  when  the  information  was  laid  against 
him  in  the  Star-Chamber,  on  the  4th  of  June  1630, 
the  two  Chief  Justices  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  "  if  the  case  had  come  before  them,  they  would 
have  proceeded  against  him  for  treason,"  and  some 
of  the  Lords  declared,  that  "  it  was  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's great  mercy  and  goodness  that  he  was 
brought  to  receive  the  sentence  of  that  Court,  and 
not  arraigned  as  a  traitor  at  another  bar."  That 
the  book  was  intended  to  bear  against  Laud  and 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  is  unquestionable  ;  for 
it  appeared  at  the  very  lime  when  the  popular 
odium  was  excited  against  them,  when   the  two 
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libellous  threats  were  found  in  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  yard  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  Leigh- 
ton  knew  who  were  the  writers.  In  "  Zion's  Plea/' 
as  he  impiously  termed  it^  this  enthusiast  libelled 
the  King,  Peers,  and  Bishops ;  he  says,  that  "  we 
do  not  read  of  greater  persecution  and  higher  in- 
dignity done  upon  God's  people,  in  any  nation  pro- 
fessing the  gospel,  than  in  this  our  island,  especially 
since  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;"  he  terms  the 
prelates  "  men  of  blood,  enemies  tp  God  and  the 
state,"  and  that  their  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance within  this  realm  is  a  **  snare  and  master-sin 
established  by  law."  He  declared  the  Church  '*  to 
be  Antichristian  and  Satanical,"  the  Bishops  ''  ra- 
vens and  magpies  that  prey  upon  the  state."  The 
canons  of  the  Church  are  termed  by  this  fanatical 
dabbler,  "  nonsense  canons."  He  abused  the  act 
of  kneeling  at  the  Communion,  declaring  that  the 
Bisho{)s  "  brought  forth  that  received  spawn  of  the 
Beast,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament."  The  Queen  he 
styled  **  a  Canaanite,  a  daughter  of  hell,  an  idola- 
tress." He  commended  the  murder  of  the*  Duke  of 
Buckingham^  and  advised  others  to  do  the  like. 
In  every  page  he  abused  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution :  he  incites  the 
rabble  to  smite  the  Bishops  under  the  fifth  rib  ;  he 
quotes  passages  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to 
strengthen  his  advice  ;  and  then,  by  a  crafty  device, 
he  thought  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  King,  by 
throwing  all  the  odium  on  his  advisers  ^ 

*  Rushworth*g  Collections,  vol.  i.  Part  2.  p.  55,  56.  and  vol, 
iii.  App.  p.  29. 
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L^hton  did  not  deny  that  he  wrote  the  book, 
bat  he  maintained  that  he  did  it  from  no  ill  design, 
and  that  his  design  was  merely  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  the  national  grievances^  and 
thereby  induce  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  State, 
and  the  honour  of  the  King.  This  lame  defence 
was,  in  effect,  a  justification  of  his  printed  assertions, 
otherwise  he  must  have  thought  that  his  judges 
were  destitute  of  common  sense.  He  was  accord^ 
ingly  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
during  his  life,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000  to  the 
King.  He  was  then,  in  respect  to  his  ecclesiastical 
fiinctionSy  referred  to  the  High  Commission,  because 
the  other  Court  could  not  inflict  any  corporal 
punishment  on  persons  while  in  holy  orders ;  wh^e 
being  degraded  from  his  ministry,  he  wai  brought 
back,  and  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory  at 
Westminster  during  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  and 
there  whipped :  after  his  whipping  to  have  one  of 
his  ears  cut  off,  his  nose  slit,  his  forehead  branded 
with  S.  I§.  for  seditious  slanderer,  and  then  con- 
ducted to  prison.  At  another  time,  he  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  pillory  at  Cheapside,  his  other  ear  cut 
ofi^  again  whipped,  and  then  conducted  to  prison,  tiU 
his  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  set  him  at  liberty. 

Such  was  the  sentence  passed  against  this  tmfor* 
timate  man,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
severe ;  that  it  excites  the  shudder  of  humanity ; 
and  that  the  punishment  of  thi9  man,  who  was*  a 
fitter  inmate  for  a  madhousQ  than  H  prisoB^  &r  dx- 
ceeded  his  offence.     It  is  not  my  intention;  to  ani^ 
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madvert  on  this  s^itence^  only  severe  with  respect 
to  the  cutting  off  the  ears»  the  slitting  of  the  nosei 
and  the  branding  of  the  forehead^  which^  however^ 
were  the  modes  of  punishment  in  that  age ;  but 
yet  it  was  not  without  aggravation.    Even  Neid,  the 
champion  of  Puritanism^  says  that  he  was  guilty  of 
''  very  great  rudeness  and  indecency ;"  and  declares 
that  '^  the  warmth  of  his  expressions-  is  not  to  be 
justified.''     It  is  my  object  to  investigate  how  far  it 
is  chargeable  on  I^ud,  or  if  he  had  any  ccmcern  in 
it  at  all ;  though  I  must  here  observe^  that  circum*- 
stances  must  be  taken  into  account^  which  will  at  least 
palliate  the  sentence^  and  the  conduct  of  Leighton'i 
judges.    The  man  who  willingly  and  deliberately 
publishes  sedition  to  the  world,  and  excites  his  fellow*- 
subjects  to  rebellion  and  bloody  is  a  much  greater 
crimmal  than  another  man,  who  may  have  given  ut. 
terance  to  such  sentiments  in  the  momentary  excite^ 
ment  of  passion.    On  this  same  principle,  the  man 
who  advises  to  commit  murder,  as  Leighton  did,  is 
hardly  less  criminal  than  the  man  idio  follows  his 
advice.     In  times  of  peace  and  moderation,  such 
guilty  recommendations  have  no  eSect,  because  the 
people  are  inclined  to  reason  calmly  on  the  subject^ 
and,  therefore,  a  timely  interference  of  the  Govemi- 
ment,  and  a  punishment  proportionable  to  the  evil 
which  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  are  all  that  are  requisite.    Hence,  in  the  pre* 
sent  day  the  fanatic  who  could  utter  such  sentiments 
would  not  merit  the  severity  of  punishment  necessary 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  because  enthusiasm  is 
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restrained,  and  the  laws  can  be  put  in  speedy  opera<^ 
tion.     But  the  man  who,  in  an  age  of  fermentation 
and  religious  extravagance,  instead  of  acting  the 
part  of  a  good  subject,  and  endeavouring  to  allaj 
those  unhappy  commotions,  still  farther  excites  the 
wanderings  of  that  daring  spirit  which  runs  to  fear-^ 
iul  extremes ;  who  reviles  the  Government  before 
he  has  proved  it  to  be  bad,  merely  because  he  and 
his  faction  think  it  so ;  who  can  write  with  all  the 
fierceness  of  hate  and  individual  prejudice  against 
religious  institutions,  which,  their  divine  authority 
apart,  had  as  conscientious  supporters  as,  perad* 
venture,  they  might  have  had  opposers ;  who  abuses 
his  sovereign,  and  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  members 
of  the  royal  House ;  who  condemn^  the  royal  mea- 
sures because  his  party  opposes  them ;  who  can 
coolly  commend  a  deliberate  murder,  and  advise 
others  to  redact  the  like  tragedy,  and  who  addresses 
himself  to  factious  men,  already  phrenzied  by  religi- 
ous fanatknsm ;  who,  in  short,  a  Christian  minister, 
adventuring  into  the  arena  of  politics  without  any 
necessity,  inculcates,  under  a  puritanical  form,  the 
most  daring  treason  and  rebellion ; — such  a  man  is 
deserving  of  no  sHght  punishment,  as  being  a  pub* 
lie  enemy,  an  incendiary  in  the  State,  whose  freedom 
is  dangerous,  and  of  whom  an  example  ought  to  be 
made.    I  do  not  vindicate  the  sentence,  much  less  do 
I  either  affirm  or  deny  that  Leighton's  punishment 
was  commensurate  with  the  offence  ;  but'  I^  hold, 
that  if  he  was  insane,  his  insanity  under  any  circum- 
stances was  dangerous  ;  if  not,  who  will  hesitate  to 
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say  that  he  was  not  a  rebel,  and  consequently  A 
traitor  to  his  sovereign  ?  Every  man>  at  his  births 
^ves  a  tacit  consent  to  the  established  government^ 
nor  is  he  bound  to  seek  redress  even  for  grievances, 
except  at  the  instance  of  the  laws,  or  from  the 
public  representatives  of  the  nation,  if  these  act 
according  to  the  constitution.  But  he  who  takes 
upon  himself,  as  an  individual,  the  office  of  judge> 
and  advises,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to 
measures  of  violence,  is  entitled  to  the  same  cere^ 
mony  he  has  employed,'  as  to  the  punishment  he 
deserves.  And  had  Leighton's  book  passed  unno^ 
ticed,  or  its  author  unpunished,  the  Government^ 
and  not  he,  would  have  been  highly  culpable. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  sentence  was 
intended  to  be  executed  on  this  unfortunate  man^ 
for,  though  it  was  given  towards  the  end  of  Trinitjt 
Term,  yet  five  months  were  suffered  to  elapse,  in 
order  to  give  some  opportunity  to  the  offender  £01^ 
penitence :  it  was  notvtill  the  4th  of  November  that 
Leighton  was  actually  degraded*  Rushworth  in* 
deed  asserts,  that  ^^  it  required  some  time  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  in  order  to  the  degradation  of 
the  defendant ;''  but  this  formality  was  utterly  gra« 
tuitous,  for  Leighton  was  not  ordained  by  the 
English  Church,  but  was  of  presbyterian  ordination^ 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  derive  any 
favour  from  the  Church  of  which  he  was  not  H 
member.  This  proceeding,  however,  might  havB 
been  instituted  in  order  to  give  him  the  benefit  ti 
delay,  that  he  nught  tender  his  submission,  while. 
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at  the  Baxne  tim^  it  dei^^rived  him  of  edtertamuig 
the  notion  that  the  sentence  could  not  be  immedi* 
ately  enforced.  But  penitence  was  no  feature  of 
jLeighton's  party.  On  Wednesday^  the  10th,  being 
a  court  day, ,  he  was  to  have  undergone  the  sen- 
tence,  but  on  the  previous  night  he  effected,  by 
some  means  or  other,  with  the  contrivance  of  hU 
friends,  his  escape.  A  proclamation  was  issued  to 
apprehend  him,  and  he  was  taken  in  Bedfordahire, 
within  two  we^ks,  and  returned  to  the  Fleet.     On 
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the  16th  of  November,  the  first  part  of  the  cruel 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect  before  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster,  and  he  suffered  it  to  the 
full  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  and  the 
imprisonment  for  life,  being  released  after  an  im- 
prisonment .  of  ten  years  by  the  Long  Parliamait, 
in  1640.  As  a  remuneration  for  hm  sufferings,  he 
was  made  Keeper  of  Lambeth  Palace,  at  that  time 
converted  into  a  prison,  and  he  died  insane  in 
1644-5. 

Such  were  the  severe  sufferings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Leighton,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and 
abilities,  and  otherwise  worthy  of  the  University 
wh^e  he  was  educated,  but  whose  "  untempered 
zeal,  as  his  countrymen  gave  it  out,"  says  Rush* 
worth,  "  prompted  him  to  that  mistake  for  which 
the  necessity  of  affairs  at  that  time  required  this 
severity  from  the  hand  qf  tJw  magistrate^  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  crime  would  do  in  a  following 
juncture."  This  is  a  remarkable  adnaission  from  an 
author  who  has  been  charged  with  being  partial  to 
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the  Puritans.  Laud's  coneern  in  the  punishment 
of  this  individual  now  claims  investigation,  more 
especially  as  this  is  one  of  the  cases  which  his  en&» 
mies  adduce  to  establish  his  cruelty. 

And  here  it  is  lamentable  to  find  not  only  a 
clergyman  of  that  Church,  but  a  graduate  of  thi^ 
University,  of  which  Laud  was  the  ornament,  and 
for  his  attachment  to  which  he  at  last  died  a  mari* 
tyr,  uniting  with  the  sectarian  testimonies  to  cri- 
minate this  great  prelate.  Dn  Charles  Symmons, 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  his  Life  of  Milton  ^ 
after  informing  us,  that  he  dislikes  ''  the  principles 
and  the  temper  of  the  unfortunate  Laud,''  and  yet 
endeavouring  to  account  for  his  politicial  conduct 
from  the  '^  (effects  of  education,  or  from  the  natural 
and  of  course  venal  corruption  of  office  in  it9 
if^uence  on  the  undersianding  and  the  heart ^\ 
and  for  his  ''  bigotted  observance  of  ceremonies'' 
from  ^'the  example  of  some  of  his  most  eminent 
predecessors,"  and  which  at  any  other  period 
^^  would  have  been  an  innocent  if  not  an  inoffenmre 
display  of  littleness  ;"  thus,  in  the  same  style  of 
affected  liberality,  proceeds,  **  But  when  I  see  him 
confounding  the  cause  of  Christ  with  that  of  the 
prelate,  when  I  observe  him  persecuting  i^thmeiiT 
ciless  rigour  men  of  exemplary  lives,  united  with 
him  in  every  point  of  Christian  faith,  and  whose 
sole  crime  was  a  conscientious  opposition  to  the 

'  Life  of  John  Milton,  by  Charles  .Symmoiis,  b.D.  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.     Second  edit.  p.  2i0—2ftl. 
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hierarchical  dignity^  and  a  regard  to  what  they 
deemed  to  be  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel ;  when  I 
contemplate  him  on  the  judgment-seat  ^  uncover* 
ing  his  head,  and  thanking  God  on  the  passing  of 
a  cruel  sentence,  which  he  hibiiself  had  dictated; 
when  I  see  him  afterwards  in  his  closet,  recording> 
with  calm  rancour  and  cold-blooded  exultation,  the 
execution  of  these  judicial  barbarities ;  when  I  be- 
hold him  insulting  the  age  of  the  mild  and  liberal 
Abbot,  and  spuming  him  from  his  throne  to  obtain 
premature  possession  of  the  metropolitan  power; 
when  I  remark  him  ruining  with  vengeance,  as 
ungrateful  as  it  was  unrelenting,  the  first  patron 
of  his  fortunes,  Bishop  Williams,  whose  hand  had 
placed  the  mitre  on  his  head,  my  charity  must 
necessarily  falter>  and  I  cannot  immediately  decide 
that  he  stands  accountable  for  nothing  more  than 
erroneous  judgment  By  that  prelate's  conduct 
his  party  was  covered  with  odium,  and  it  was 
detested  by  the  wise,  who  foresaw  its  approaching 
ruin,  and  by  the  moderate,  who  were  disgusted 
with  its  tyranny.** 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Symmons,  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  im- 
proves by  informing  us,  that  the  ^'  Puritans  might 

'  He  refers  in  the  note  to  LeightoD*s  case,  '*  When  an  inhu- 
man sentence  was  passed  upon  Dr.  Leighton,  Laud  pulled  off 
his  cap  in  the  court,  and  thanked  God  for  it.  Tlie  prelate 
noted  in  his  Diary  the  execution  of  these  butchering  sentences 
of  the  Star-Cliamber  and  High  Council,  with  the  cool  malignity 
of  a  fiend." 
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have  exulted  over  their  prostrate  persecutor,  in  nearly 
the  same  strains  of  triumph  which  Isaiah,  in  his 
twofold  character  of  prophet  and  of  poet,  so  nobly 
ascribes  to  the  exiles  of  Israel  on  the  fall  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.  *  How  hath  the  oppressor 
ceased !  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a 
continual  stroke ;  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger 
is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth,'  &c." 

Had  Laud  really  been  the  man  here  represented 
by  Dr.  Symmons,  had  he  really  pursued  a  course 
so  criminal  and  guilty,  I  know  no  language  which 
could  have  been  too  severe  to  express  his  infamy 
and  disgrace.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  enthusiasm  and  false  representation,  I 
greatly  fear  that  it  may  be  turned  against  his  ac- 
cuser, who  in  his  closet  has  betrayed  a  bigotry  and 
a  malignity  worse  than  what  he  charges  on  Laud, 
when  recording  the  *'  barbarities"  of  the '  Star- 
Chamber.  It  is  exceedingly  unfair  to  assert  that 
the  notification  of  the  passing  events  of  the  day  in  a 
private  journal,  is  a  complete  proof  of  a  man's  bad- 
ness of  heart, — it  is  ridiculous  to  take  such  a  jour- 
nal, which  does  not  contain  a  single  comment  on 
the  times,  and  draw  inferences  from  it  on  a  man's 
talent  and  capacity,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  dope  in  his 
Constitutional  History  ;  and  it  denotes  a  species  of 
malignity  of  no  common  order,  to  charge  a  man. 
with  having  been  personally  concerned  in  every 
thing  which  he  has  privately  recorded.  But  for 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Symmons  to  charge  Laud  with 
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weakness ;  for  him,  a  member  6f  the  Churcfa  of 
EnglancU  to  say  that  Laud's  party  was  deserted  by 
the  wise  ;  for  him  to  say  that  the  ''  sole  crime"  of 
the  Puritans  was  a  ^'  conscientious  opposition  to 
the  hierarchy;"  for  him  to  aver,  that  because  a 
man  is  in  '^  office"  he  must  necessarily  become 
'f  venal  and  corrupt,"  appears  to  me  to  be  most  sin- 
gular and  unaccountable.  Was  that  weakness,  or 
littleness,  which .  induced  this  truly  noUe  prelate 
to  continue,  through  life,  die  unwearied  benefiietor 
of  his  University,  the  patron  of  learning  and  xeli^ 
gion  7  And  every  time  that  this  writer  walked 
through  the  streets  of  that  venerable  seat  of  learn^ 
ing,  did  he  not  behold  the  monnmeaats  of  Laud^i 
munificence  when  St.  John^s  €dlege  met  his  eye, 
or  when  his  princely  beniefactions  to  the  Library 
came 'Under  his  notice?  Had  oth^r  writers,  and 
those  who  think  with  him  in  the  Church,  lived  in 
those  days  of  peril,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  th^ 
would  have  been  among  those  wise  and  moderate, 
who  would  rather  become  time-servers  to  the  enemy, 
than  defend  to  the  utmost  our  venerable  ecclesias- 
tical establishment.  And  miserably  ignorant  must 
be  be  of  mankind,  and  a  gloomy  misanthrope  must 
he  be  in  principle,  who  can  be  so  dbsurd  as  to 
assert,  that  political  conduct  which  is  not- approved 
by  the  mob,  must  arise  either  from  the  efiects  of 
education,  or  *'  from  the  natural,  and,  of  course, 
venal  corruption  of  office  on  the  heart  and  under* 
standing."  The  man  ought  to  blush  who  can  vin- 
dicate  these  sentiments,  not  only  because  .  they  aie 
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feise,  but  even  if  they  wete  probable,  they  aie  not 
established ;  since  not  a  solitary  instance  is  on  re^ 
cord  to  prove  Laud  guilty  of  venality  and  cormp^ 
tion,  or  of  enriching  himself  at  the  expence  of  his 
country :  and  since,  to  make  out  a  case,  it  is  neces-* 
sary  to  substantiate  an  inclination  to  bribery  and 
subserviency,  with  which  he  has  never  been  charged 
even  by  his  most  virulent  enemies. 
.  It  is  dastardly  and  base  in  the  extreme  to  dis« 
turb  the  ashes  of  tiie  illustrious  dead,  and  to  cover 
with  obloquy  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  by  hia 
munificence  and  generosity,  atoned  for  a  thousand 
imperfections.  It  is  clear,  however,  liiat  in  all  thisr 
di^usting  affectation  of  liberalHy  there  is  greater 
bigotry  than  in  any  case  of  what  is  termed  high-* 
church  intolerance,-— the  same  dislike  to  principles 
characterizes  each,  with  tliis  difference,  that  the 
^  mild  and  liheral  lou^ churchman**  scowb  bit* 
terly  on  thoae  who  oppose  him,  and  takes  every 
opportunity  to  calumniate  and  traduce,  under  the 
convenient  garb  of  aflfected  piety  and  zeal.  I  have 
already  proved  that  the  ''  sole  crimes  of  the  Puritan 
fection,"  whom  this  writer  extols  at  the  expence  of 
the  Church,  whose  sacred  orders  he  had  received^ 
were  something  more  tiian  '^  a  conscientious  oppo- 
sition to  the  hierarchy,"— that  Laud  at  no  time 
insulted  '^  the  age  of  the  mild  and  liberal  Abbot, 
to  obtain  premature  possession  of  his  power,*'^-and 
it  is  .distinctly  denied  that  William?  was  ^*  the 
patron  of  Laud's  fortunes/'  or  aided  to  place  the 
mitre  on  his  brow,  except  to '  preserve  for  himself 
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the  Deanery  of  Wesimuister,  lAich  oAecwe  hn^ 
would  have  obtained.  The  reader  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  Abbot's  cmei  persecntion  of  Laud>  of 
the  opposition  which  the  latter  inmiaUy  exp^ 
rienoed — of  the  cootemptnouB  inm\U  whieh  the 
high-churchman  Laud,  recerred  bom  the  ^'nuld 
and  liberar  low-churchman  Abhot^  wben.he-wrat 
to  procure  his  sanctioo  for  a  scheme  he  had  pro- 
posed to  improTe  the  condition  of  the  pom  dmgjp 
and  which  Bishop  Williams  himaelf  had  prwioiinoad 
to  be  the  ^  best  office  done  for  the  ChttTdl  these 
seren  years^'^^so  ^'  mild  and  libord^"*  tniy  that 
virtue  became  vice  in  any  act  ito  whidi  Lamdwas 
concerned  ^ :  nor  need  he  be  reminded  of  ynSHalBas 
craftiness  in  sending  Land  .to  St  David's^  that  las 
own  sel&interest  might  be  gratified..  And  if  Dr. 
tSymmens  chose  to  insert  in  a  note,  that  the  *'  gaed 
bishop"  Wilfiaam&  would  not  proceed  against  ike 
Puritans^  beoanse  he  knew  that  they  would  fSbaly 
prevul,  which  is  a  lamentable  display  of  sdfidmass 
on  Wflliams'  part,  he  ought  not  to  liaTe  neglected 
to  inform  his.  readers,  seeing  that  he  has  referred 
to  the  very  passage  in  Rushworth^  whidfai  states  ^t 
WilHams  was  then  in  disgrace;  and  that  he  added 
as  his  reason^  that  '^  he  had  no  hope  cf  omo- 
ther  bUhoprtc/'-^^'  Whatever/'  says  the  learned 
Henry.  Wharton, ''  may  be  in  this  matteragainsiDr. 
Land,  I  am  sure  no  art  or  colour  can  defend  that 
bijtter    revenge  of  Archhishi^  Williams,    which 

.       ,  '  Di^ry,  p..lK. 
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tirompted  him  to  nio^e,  earnesdy,  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop,  of 
Canterbury,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  might 
be  sequestrated,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  his  .in- 
ferior officers,  which  by  his  importunity  he  obtained^ 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Churchy  and  no  small 
infamy  of  himself  *.* 

To  assert  that  Laud  persecuted  men  who  were 
united  with  him  in  ewry  point  of  Christian  &ith, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  an  evidence  of  very  superfimal 
knowledge,  as  no  opinions  can  be  more  oj^site 
than  those  of  the  liberal  man  who  believes^  that  sal-^ 
vation  is  within  the  reach  of  every  human  being  to 
Ivhom  it  is  preached,  if  he  choose  to  accq>t  it ;  and 
those  of  the  gloomy  Calvinist,  who  plunges  into 
the  secret  things  of  God,  presumptuously  brings 
forward  his  dogma  of  predestination,  and  sets  limits 
to  the  grace  of  God,  which  God  himself  never  seU 
In  this  instance.  Dr.  Symmons'  bigotry  and  Uttle^ 
ness  are  farther  evident.  Nor  is  his  astertimi,  that 
^^  the  Prelate  noted  in  his  Diary  the  execution  of 
the  butchering  sentences  of  the  Star-Chamber  and 
High  Commission  with  the  cool  maUgnity  of  a 
fiend,"  in  any  respect  more  veracious.  From  this 
a  reader  would  infer,  that  there  are  many  such 
sentences  recorded,  whereas  Leighton's  is  the  soli- 
tary instance :  even  the  sentence  of  Burton,  PrynnCi 
and  Bastwick,  in  1637^  in  many  respects  merited, 
which  the  fremned  authors   of   the   Hbtory  of 

'  Wharton*8  Preface  to  the  Diary,  p.  iii. 
VOL.  I.  Mm 
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Dissenters  designate  ''  a  most  mfamous  tragedy,* 
IS  not  recorded  by  Laud^  though  hei  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  occasion.  And  I  greatly  fear  diat 
Dr.  Symmons'  bij^try  stud  invetcHBte  prejudice 
precluded  him  from  perusing  the  Diary^  or  the 
account  of  any  of  those  transactions  in  which 
Laud  was  concerned.  Ignorance  is  indeed  in  some 
measure  an  excuse ;  but  if  tiie  above  sentiments 
were  written  after  such  a  perusal,  the  writer  is  u»- 
pardonable. 

With  respect  to  Leigfaton's  case,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  Laud  was  present  at  tli0 
trial.  In  all  the  accounts  of  the  Star^hsmber 
which  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  I  do  not  find 
him  mentioned  in  this  case.  Archdeacon  Echard 
informs  us,  that  '^  though  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  offender,  and  the  necessity  of 
stippressing  sudi  a  furious  spirit,  sufficiently  re- 
quired this  or  the  like  punishment,  yet  it  had  the 
natural  effect  of  moving  pity  in  the  people^  jmd  of 
raising  new  prejudices  against  the  court  fmd  go^' 
vemment"  But  if  this  sentence  had  been  of  Laud's 
dictation,  as  Symmons  asserts,  and  in  tiiis  A^  goes 
ferther  than  Neal  or  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet ; 
had  he  actually  '*  pulled  off  his  cap  in  the  court/ 
and  thanked  God  for  it,''  is  it  at  all  probable  thftt 
these  &cts  could  have  been  concealed  from  the 
people,  and  would  they  not  gladly  have  caught  at 
them,  to  renew  their  clamours  against  a  man  wbcmi 
their  factious  leaders  hated,  and  whose  life  had  a 
few  days  before  been  threatened  ?    Yet  Hot  one  of 
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the  writers  of  that  age,  in  opposition  to  Laud, 
Peirce  excepte^d^  asserts  that  in  this  he  had  any  con^ 
cern,  nor  has  he  ever  been  upbraided  for  the  fact, 
except  by  the  enthusiasts  of  modem  times ;  it  being 
thought  more  likely,  according  to  modern  libera-' 
liiff,  that  a  prelate,  who  was  a  minister  of  state  in  a 
turbulent  age,  should  be  venal,  cruel,  and  corrupt^ 
thiuQi  that  a  faction,  whose  intentions  were  bloody 
whose  ireligion  was  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  leaders 
hypocrisy,  should  be  in  the  slightest  degree  doubted 
m  to  their  '^  conscientious  opposition  to  the  hier- 
archical dignity." 

Denying,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  evidence 
that  Laud  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Leighton^ 
what  remains  as  to  the  fact  of  his  noting  Leighton'9 
censure  in  his  Diary  ?  Does  that  amount  to  a  proof 
that  he  was  actually  present  7  Assuredly  not*  He 
records  many  things  in  that  private  journal  in 
which  he  had  no  concern ;  for  instance,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1625,  he  has  recorded  the  marriage  of 
Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  at  Paris,  which  excited 
the  clamour  of  the  Puritan  faction,  and  additional 
enmity  towards  the  unfortunate  Buckingham ;  and 
yet  Laud,  besides  having  no  concern  in  the  treaty^ 
was  not  at  that  time  in  Paris,  but  in  London. 
Again,  he  has  recorded  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
Parliament  at  Oxford  for  not  complying  with  the 
King's  measures,  and  yet  he  was  confined  in  his 
lodgings  at  St.  John's  College.  The  mere  notifi- 
cation of  any  &ct  in  the  Diary  is  no  proof  at  aU 
lihat  he  was  present  at  iU  occurrence 

M  m  2 
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I  now  examine  the  authorities  on  which  this  calum- 
ny against  Laud  rests.  In  his  Diary,  he  has  simply 
noted  the  facts  thus :  "  November  4,  Thursday, 
Leighton  was  degraded  at  the  High  Commission. 
Nov.  9,  Tuesday,  that  night  Leighton  broke  out  of 
the  Fleet.  The  warden  says,  he  got  or  was  helped 
over  the  wall :  the  warden  professes  he  knew  it  not 
then  till  Wednesday  noon.  He  told  it  not  to  me  till 
Thursday  night.  He  was  taken  again  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  brought  back  within  a  fortnight  to  the 
Fleet.  Nov.  26,  Friday,  part  of  his  sentence  was 
executed  upon  him  at  Westminster."  This  is  all 
which  is  said  on  the  subject;  and  even  Prynne, 
who  has  altered  and  mutilated  the  Diary,  has 
really  had  the  honesty  not  to  make  any  alteration, 
though  in  numerous  other  instances  he  has  inserted 
or  omitted  passages  to  suit  his  convenience.  Keep- 
ing, therefore.  Laud's  own  authentic  record  in 
view,  let  us  see  how  it  has  been  distorted  by  certain 
writers.  Dr.  Charles  Symmons  has  already  *'  Con- 
templated Laud  on  the  judgment-seat,  uncovering 
his  head,  and  thanking  God  on  the  passing  of  a 
cruel  sentence,  which  he  himself  had  dictated,** 
and  afterwards  this  same  Dr.  Symmons,  by  a 
wonderful  transition,  saw  him  *'  in  his  closet  re- 
cording, with  calm  rancour  and  cold-blooded  ex- 
ultation, the  execution  of  these  judicial  barbarities  \^ 
that  is,  he  imagined  this  dictated  sentence,  and 
thought  he  saw  the  prelate  in  his  closet ;  and  then 
he  actually  refers  to  the  above  passage  from  the 
Diary,  where  he  says  the  prelate  has  recorded  the 
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sentence   *'  with  the  cool  malignity  of  a  fiend ;" 
ivhereas^   if  we   could   not  ascertain  from  o^her 
sources  than  Laud's  Diary  what  that  sentence  was. 
Dr.  Symmons,  fertile  as  he  was  in  imagination^ 
would  have  conjectured  a  considerable  time.     So 
much,  then,  for  the  authenticity  of  tliis  writer's  nar-» 
rative,  who  has  chosen  to  take  the  authority  of  the 
Puritans,  and  embellish  the  tale  accordingly.   Neal, 
the  great  oracle,  in  the  same  spirit,  after  relating 
the  falsehood  that  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap  and  gave 
thanks  to  God,  thus  proceeds :  '^  On  Friday,  Nov* 
6,  part  of  the  sentence  was  executed  upon  him, 
(says  Bishop  Laud^  in  his  Diary,)  after  this  man- 
ner :  1.  He  was  severely  whipt  before  he  was  put 
in  the  pillory.   2.  Being  set  in  the  pilory,  he  had  one 
of  his  ears  cut  off,"  &c.    But  not  a  single  word  qf 
all  this  description  is  to  be  found  in  tJie  Diary.  4^ 
reference  is  made  by  Neal,  in   the   margin,  tp 
Priestworth's  Collections,  and,  strange  to  say,  un- 
luckily for  Puritan  veracity,  not  a  single  word  of 
this  story  is  to  be  found  in  Priestworth.    He  refers, 
moreover,  to  Pierce's  History  of  the  Dissenters^  but 
here,  though  he  is  more  at  home,  he  is  again  un- 
fortunate.    Pierce's  authority  was  the  regicide  Edr 
mund  Ludlow,  that  noted  republican  &natic^  who 
voted  the  House  of  Peers  dangerous ;  whom  Cromr 
well  himself  was  forced  to  place  under  restraintj 
and  for  whose  apprehension  a  large  reward  wa,9 
offered  at  the  Restoration.     It  is  set  forth  in  hiii 
Memoirs,  published  in  1693.     Let  us  now  take 
Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet's  account.     After,  r^ 
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peating  the  Puritan  tale  of  Laud  pulling  off  Ms 
cap,  they  have  the  assurance  to  observe,  '*  Thaft 
we  may  justly  appreciate  his  Lordship's  devotion, 
he  has  recorded  in  his  Diary,  the  sentence  which 
raised  his  gratitude  to  heaven !  his  ears  were  cot 
off,**  (our  authors  proceed,  as  if  quoting  from  the 
Diary,)  ''  his  Jiose  slit,  his  face  branded  with  burn- 
ing irons ;  he  was  tied  to  a  post,  and  whipped  widi 
a  treble  cord,  of  which  every  lash  brought  away 
the  flesh.  He  was  kept  in  the  pillory  near  two 
hours,  in  frost  and  snow." 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  language  of 
any  man  should  be  so  distorted  and  falsely  i^pre- 
sen  ted  by  writers  who  pledge  themselves  to  the  public 
that  they  relate  facts  as  they  find  them ;  but  still 
less  will  it  be  credited,  that  any  writer  could  have 
the  boldness  to  refer  to  a  document,  wherein  he  is 
conscious  that  no  such  language  is  to  be  found  as 
he  sets  forth.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact ;  so  that 
we  have  here  three  modem  writers,  the  oracles  of 
their  different  parties,  whose  want  of  candour  is 
most  palpable  and  glaring.  But  there  is  still 
better  evidence  that  Laud  had  no  connexion  with 
Leighton's  sentence,  and  that  it  was  not  of  his  dic- 
tation, from  one  very  important  circumstance.  At 
his  trial  there  was  no  charge  made  against  him  on 
this  subject,  and  yet  every  transaction,  even  the 
most  trivial,  of  his  whole  life,  was  on  that  occasion 
remembered,  and  magnified  into  a  crime.  Prynne, 
the  most  virulent  of  all  his  enemies,  who  was  the 
Xn-incipal  conductor  of  the  prosecution,  who  had 
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?,  with  Burtoi^  and  Bartwick^  \>eei^  setY^  in 
the  same  manner^  entirely  omits  it ;  and  at  a  trii3 
where  there  was  such  a  lack  of  facts  tp  make  out  ^ 
iQase,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this^  a  materinl 
one^  would  have  been  forgottexi^  more  especially  as 
ibe  revival  of  it  would  the  more  inflame  the  public 
mind.  Leighton  himsdf  was  alive  at  the  time ;  he 
was  then  residing  in  Lambeth  Palace,  in  the  ci^a- 
city  of  a  jailor^  that  venerable- edifice  having  been 
converted  into  a  prison  by  the  republicans,  and 
from  him  every  mformation  could  have  been  pro- 
cured* Pry nne  was  not  likely  to  have  neglected  this 
circumstance,  as  he  saw  Leighton  daily,  and  the  affair 
was  too  recent  to  have  esci^ed  Leigfaton's  memory,  if 
the  sentence  inflicted  on  him  had  been  of  Laud  s  own 
dictation.  It  is  asked,  then.  Why  was  it  not  produced 
as  evidence  against  Laud  ?  It  may  be  replied,  there 
were  sufficient  charges  without  it :  but  this  is  not  the 
fact;  and  it  is  therefore  asked  again,  Whether  the  re- 
pairing of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  consecration 
of  a  church,  or  the  depriving  Leighton  of  his  ears 
and  the  sUtting  of  his  nose  for  writing  a  book  which 
the  Puritans  highly  commended,  was  more  worthy 
of  investigation  on  their  part.  Yet  the  two  former 
were  actually  imputed  to  him  as  crimes  ^  while  the 
latter,  which  so  much  favoured  and  gratified  the 
Puritan  faction,  was  forgotten.  And  Prynne, 
Laud's  arch-enemy,  who  was  conspicuous  during' 
that  age  of  turbulence  for  his  opposition,  who  ran-* 

^  Hist,  of  Troubles  and  Trials,  p.  339,  340.    Heylin,  p.  1204. 
208.    Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  77.  410.  46)2.  719. 
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sacked  all  Us  pipers,  mittilatdU  ^eafarogred^  and 
inserted  what  he  pleased ;  tvho  continually  abmed 
him  for  his  allied,  cmelty,  tyrannyv  and  oppriession, 
has  not  in  any  of  his  productions,  neitiiar  in  the 
^^  Hidden  Works  of  Darkness  hrougfat  to  ligfat,^ 
^^  Canterburie's  Doom,*"  nor  any  of  his  minor  effii* 
sions,  made  a  single  reference  to  the  affidr.  When 
Prynne  was  punished,  though  Laud  on  that  ocoa^ 
aion  acted  in  no  other  capacity  than  as  a  member 
of  the  Court,  he  was  unjustly  charged  witk  tiie 
whole  procedure ' ;  yet  here  is  a  case  exactbf.pani* 
iel,  in  which  Laud  is  not  mentioned  at  all^  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above  fiurts,  riz.  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  Laud's  presence  at  tins  trad; 
that  the  writers  who  have  testified  against  Laud, 
have  been  proved  to  be  fniilty  of  distorting  and  mis-^ 
represeuting  Unguage,  ^d  of  maloBg  Le  ,^ 
tions ;  that,  though  Leighton's  sentence  excited  the 
public  commiseration,  nothing  was  said  against 
Laud  at  the  time,  who  was  then  so  unpopular  as 
to  have  had  his  life  threatened,  and  the  rabble  were 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  Star-Chamber  pro* 
ceedings;  that  though  Leighton  himself  was 
alive  at  the  time  of  Laud's  trial,  and  survived 
him,  and  though  he  was  then  in  Laud's  own  palace, 
he  neither  charged  the  prelate  with  dictating  the 
sentence,  nor  was  applied  to  in  proof ;  that  it  was 
entirely  omitted  at  the  trial,  while  at  the  same  time 
14»  enemies  were  so  miserably  pushed  ibr  articles  of 


'  Prynne's  New  Discovery  of  die  Prdates'  Tyrannyt   ^ow 
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impeadhment^  that  one*  oft  hi»  aikged  criind^  wat 
.tint  of  i^pairmg :  St.  Paulfs^  and  anotherv  and^in^ 
^eed>  the  great  on^  that  of  bemg  what  they  termed 
aii.Anniman;  and  that  PiynBe^  his  €hief  opposerj 
who  had  himself  undergone  the  same  sentencOif  and 
who  otherwise  raked  together  every  thing  whidi  he 
coukL  against  the  prdate,  takes  not  the  lightest  no^ 
tice  of  it ;— it  is  evident,  I  maintain^  and  undeniaUe; 
that  Land  has  been  most  unjustly  reproached  for 
thb  a&if,  with  which  he  had  not  the  least  concani 
dther  as  a  judges  or  as  a  member  of  the  Star^ 
Chamber^^  > 

:  The  prdixity  of  these  remarks,  and  the  interrupt 
tiim  of  the  fabtory,  will  be  pardoned,  since  it  is  my 
duty  &)  lay  the  actions  of  this  ealumniated  prelate 
fairly  and  impartially  before  the  reader.  Having, 
therefore,^  proved  that  Laud  has  been  unjustly  re« 
proacSied  for  this  transaction,  I  proceed  to  follow 
him  in  his  other  important  eoneems.  On  Sunday, 
the  16th  of  January  168&-1,  we  find  him  conse^ 
crating  the  church  of  St  Catharine  Cree,  London; 
and  on  the  Sunday  after,  the  ehurdh  of  St.  Giles4n«i^ 
the^Fields,  vrith  all  the  solemnity  whieb  that  solenM 
and  amsent  service  requires*  This  important  duty; 
for  which  sa  many  andogies  are  f6und  m  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  Jewish,  and  so  many  precedents  in  that 
of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  of  puUicly  con^ 
secrating  und  setting  apart  edifices  for  divine  wom 
ship,  was  r^farded  by  Limd  with  pious  care,  and 
we  find  him,  in  various  parts  of  his  life,  sedulously 
watchful  and  minutein  its  observance^    In  tqpposi* 
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tiofttothenotioM.of  ihe  aeeteiiaay  if faoae 'Morcft- 
tide  was  ;de¥Oted  one  3^  .to  thn  woiship  i^  Jbiis 
Afalser^  aocordiiig  i^  tba  maimer  in  iriueli  he 
tiiOD^t  proper  to  taoaduct  it,  MiA  the  next  daj 
migbt  be  tnnied  into  a  place  Ibr  the  exhibUaon  of 
srDiildly  and  eroa  aensual  gradfioations — ^at  least 
adapted  for  any  purposes  whether  xeligiotts  ar 
^bddly^  .it  was  the  ocmyiction  of  Laud,  as  it  had 
been  oS  the  Cfanrch  in  all  ages^  fihat  in  buildings 
jMdi  were  reared  for  .the  sparse  design  ,af  becamr 
iag  Christian  temples^  a  certain  form  should  ha 
observed  to  mark  the  object  of  their  erection,  and 
to  distinguish  between  sacred  and  profiEuie  founda- 
tions. He  did  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  pre* 
sence  of  God  was  not  confined  to  temples  made  with 
hands ;  but  man,  while  in  this  state  of  imperfection, 
Bobject  to  human  passions  and  infimdties,  must  be 
ii^pressed  by  outward  objects,  the  source  wlienee 
he  derires  his  mental  knowledge.  Beligion,  indeed^ 
is  addressed  ndther  to  the  senses  nor  to  the  imagi« 
nation^  but  to  the  heart,  and  man  is  required  to 
exercise  his  reasoning  &cidties  upon  it,  to  imdeiH 
stand  its  doctrines,  so  £ur  as  las  nature  is  capable, 
and  to  practise  its  sacsed  injunctions.  Nererthe^ 
less,  an  affected  spirituaUty  is  by  no  means  a  crite- 
rion  of  purity,  nor  a  total  diyestment  of  ceremonies 
a  safeguard  i^gainst  the  jintooduction  of  erroi;  The 
iwn  who  U  an  advocate  for  rude  :smq>licity^  and  fiir 
a  form  whkdi  he  calls  q^ritual,  fit  only  for  philoso- 
phers^  and  who  revels  at  will  amid  the  wild  and 
visiMary  irpeculations  of  A  iieated  imaginfttion,  is 
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HMe  to  faimtidinn^  and  to  oph^iAisas  dangerouB  m 
the  notions  of  the  Popish  devotee^  who  reckons  the 
ceremonial  of  the  mass  of  no  avail,  H  his  priest 
commit  the  slightest  blimder  in  ite  eelebratloiij  and 
irh6  cottceires  that  no  prayers  are  aeoeptable  to 
Heaven,  unless  he  pre&ces  thetn  in  his  devotions  by 
ifie  sign  of  the  cross.  Both  are  evidently  mistak^> 
and  both  have  totally  misconceived  (be  nature  of 
man  in  this  state  of  imperfection.  Ceremonies,  so 
far  as  their  mere  mechanism  or  nature  is  concerned; 
are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  nor  is  an  excess;  of 
ceremonies  at  all  desirable,  as  thereby  religion  hd*- 
eomes  burdensome  in  its  observances;  but  they 
may  be,  and  they  are,  the  means  of  impressing  the 
mind  ndth  devotional  feelings,  and  of  fostering  that 
regard  for  religion,  which,  even  when  grounded  ott 
superstition,  is  a  thousand  times  more  beneficial 
than  the  violent  extravagancies  of  fanaticism,  too 
often  mistaken  for  genuine  religion  1^  the  advocatelK 
and  the  devotees  of  spirituality. 

I  confess  that  the  investigation  of  this  part  of 
Bishop  Laud's  life  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty 
and  delicacy,  both  from  the  odium  which  he  ha$ 
received  from  his  attrition  to  forms  and  observances^ 
and  from  the  circumstances  in  which  any  individual 
is  placed  who  reasons  on  them  in  an  age  like  tlie 
|)resent.  But  in  mraintaining  that  the  Papists  and 
the  Puritans  were  alike  in  their  notions  of  cei^ 
monies,  I  conceive  thai  I  assert  a  remarkable  fact, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear ;  for  if  the  Pbt^ 
]>ists  made  a  merit  of  their  ceremonies,  the  Puritans  ' 
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also  made  a  merit,  as  they  conceived,  of  observing 
none.  Here,  then,  was  a  collision  of  two  extremes ; 
the  one  devotee  imagining  that  he  made  himself 
acceptable  to  Heaven  by  miany  and  varied  acts  of 
outward  devotion,  and  the  other  that  he  did  so  by 
rcjectii^g  them  altogether,  and  clamouring  for  what 
he  called  the  worship  of  the  spirit.  The  error  of 
the  Papists  consisted,  as  it  does  yet,  in  believing  too 
much,  in  other  words,  taking  too  much  for  granted, 
ifrithout  due  investigation,  on  the  authority  of  others ; 
the  error  of  the  Puritans  in  believing  too  little, 
that  y^  in  rejecting  altogether  every  human  autho- 
rity, and  trusting  solely  to  the  vapourings  of  their 
enthusiastic  minds.  If  the  Papist  groaned  from 
bodily  mortifications,  and  placed  his  salvation  on 
the  dicta  of  his  priest;  the  Puritan  groaned  in 
spSrit,  and  reckoned  the  value  of  his  services,  not 
in  the  substance,  but  in  the  length  of  time  during 
which  he  was  occupied.  His  spiritual  mortifications, 
therefore,  by  listening  for  hours  to  the  declamations 
of  his  teacher,  were  as  severe  as  the  bodily  penances 
of  the  Papist,  and  both  placed  merit  *  on  their 
performances,  with  this  difference — that  the  Papist 
performed  an  act  of  the  body,  the  Puritan  of  the 
mind.  If  the  one  was  superstitious,  the  other  was 
unquestionably  enthusiastic  ;  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that,  supposing  for  a  moment  there  was  any  merit 
in  these  observances,  the  Puritan  would  gain  heaven 
more  easily  than  the  Papist ;  for  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  man  is  more  naturally  inclined  to 
gratify  his  prejudices,  and  to  land  at  last  in  the 
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xnarsh  of  fanaticism^  than  to  subject  himself  ;to 
bodily  mortifications,  which  are  frequently  severoi 
and  in  some  cases  intolerable. 

To  maintain  that  ceremonial  observances  ia  the 
Christian  Church  are  matters  of  expediency,  as  soma 
writers  have  done,  appears  to  me  a  species  of  sophism 
try  which  ought  to  be  now  laid  aside :  for  though^ 
in  certain  cases,  the  argument  may  generally  hold, 
yet  it  is  open  to  serious  objections,  and,  therefore,  I 
maintain,  that  ceremonies  without  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  sanctioned  by  the  pri-^ 
mitive  Christians,  though  sometimes  they  may  be 
expedient,  are  of  little  general  utility.  Nor  do  I  be^ 
lieve  that  the  primitive  Fathers  degraded  themselves 
so  far  as  to  submit  to  the  heathen  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar  in  their  age,  and  thus  blend  together  the 
objects  of  faith  and  sense,  the  rites  of  Christianity 
with  those  of  Paganism,  that  they  might  allure 
converts  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  ceremo* 
nies  which  the  Church  of  England  enjoins  are  those 
of  the  apostolic  age,  and  I  believe,  for  my  own  part, 
were  practised  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  who  had 
more  correct  ideas  on  form  and  order  than  the 
self-styled  evangelists  of  modem  times.  The  ac-* 
commodation  of  religious  worship  to  national  cus- 
toms, for  the  purpose  bf  extending  Christianity,  is 
a  feature  of  Popery,  which  has  thereby  the  most 
convenient  ritual  and  policy  of  any  religious  com-* 
munion,  and  Gregory  afforded  a  specimen  of  this 
in  bis  remarkable  instructions  concernii^ .  the  con* 
version  of  the  English.  In  like  manner,  the  Romish 
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mtssionarses  act  at  the  present  day^  who/  lor  their 
part,  would  not  scruple  to  blend  the  ritual  of  Con* 
fucius  or  Brahma  with  that  of  Christ,  with  a 
convenient  share  of  the  religion/  too,  if  by  that 
means  they  could  extend  the  nominal  jurisdiction 
of  his  Holiness.  Nevertheless  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hume  on  this  subject,  (whose  sincerity  it  is  not  my 
province  here  to  discuss,)  even  in  the  matter  of  ex* 
pediency.  -^  Whatever  ridicule,  to  a  philosophical 
ntfud,  may  be  thrown  oa  pious  ceremonies^  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  during  a  very  religious  agQj  no 
institutiona  can  be  more  advantageous  to  the  rude 
multitude,  and  tend  more  to  mollify  that  fierce 
and  gloomy  spirit  of  devotion  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  £)  ven  the  English  Church,  though  it  had 
retained  a  share  of  Popish  ceremonies,  may  justly 
be  thought  too  naked  and  unadorned,  and  still  to 
approach  too  x^ar  the  abstract  and  spiritual  reli- 
gion of  the  Puritans.  L^ud  and  his  associates,  by 
reviving  a  few  primitive  institutions  pf  this  nature, 
corrected  the  error  of  the  first  reformer^  and  pre- 
sented to  the  affrightened  and  astonished  mind 
some  sensible  exterior  observances^  which  might 
occupy  it  during  its  religious  exercises,  aud  abata 
the  violence  of  its  disappomted  efforts  ^" 

An  opportunity  will  again  occur  pf  fully  discuss- 
ing  this  very  important  subject.  In  Laud's  scru- 
pulous attention  to  this  part  of  religious  duty,  for 
which  his  mistaken  enemies  honoured  him  with  the 

'  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  vii.  Svo.  London,  178S, 
p.  41,42. 
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title  oi  Muter  ^Ceremomety  he  ^rae  aetnated  by 
the  best  motives^  by  the  'example  of  die  primitive 
Christians^  by  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  Churchy 
by  his  respect  for  antiquity,  and  his  anxiety  at 
ODoe  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  extravagaiH 
o6s  of  Puritan  enthusiasm.  The  consecratioh  of 
S);.  Catherine  Cree  was  imputed  to  him  as  one  of 
his  crimes,  but  it  must  be  obserred  that  he  vindn 
cated  himself  from  the  aspersions  of  his  calumioar 
tors.  The  account  of  it,  as  given  by  Rusbworth; 
Hume^  and  Neal ',  was  denied  by  the  Bishop,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  truth.  It  is  reported  by 
these  writers,  that  Laud  wdnt  both  to  SL  CathcN 
ritie  Cree  and  St.  Giles'  with  a  great  company,  and 
proceeding  to  the  west  door,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Open^ 
ye  everlasting  doors,''  &c. :  and  having  entered,  he 
kf^lt  down,  and  exclaimed,  '^  This  place  is.  holy, 
the  ground  is  holy,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy ."  But,  aa 
Laud  himself  remarked,  there  is  a  derivative  and 
a  relative  holiness  both  in  places  and  in  vessels, 
nor  ought  either  of  these  set  f^iart  for  divine  wih> 
ship  to  be  adapted  at  will  to  common  purposes. 
No  notion  is  more  absurd  than  that  of  certain  reli-* 
gionists,  who  conceive  that  a  building  is  no  longer 
a  church,  than  when  the  congregation  is  assembled 
within  its  walls.  What  is  this  but  asserting^  that 
persons  do  actually  commumcate  virtue  to   the 

'  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  71 — 74.     Hume,  ut  sup.  vd.  vi. 
Neal,  ToL  ii.  p.  219— 2«2. 
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sanctuary  2  and  if  so^it  must  be  followed  up  according 
to  their  various  character^ :  for  if  there  be  a  congre* 
gation  of  avowed  sinners^  then  there  is  no  church ; 
and  if  they  be  saints,  they,  it  would  appear,  carry  this 
holiness  with  them  when  they  depart*  But  conse- 
cration is  a  solemn  and  a  primitive  service ;  it  tends 
to  promote  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  devotion ;  it 
teaches  us  to  look  with  respect  on  the  Christian  tem- 
ple, because  we  know  that  the  Almighty  has  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  declared  that  he  will  be  present  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  his  people :  our  Saviour  himself 
set  us  an  example,  by  honouring  a  Feast  of  Dedic»* 
tion  with  his  presence  V  which  was  undeniably  an 
anniversary  of  the  Dedication  celebrated  by  Ezra^ : 
and  that  religious  philosophy  is  worthy  of  conten^t 
which  can  talk  with  disdain  of  those  duties  prac-* 
tised  by  the  Church  in  all  ages.  More  especially 
was  a  due  regard  to  the  edifices  of  devotion  neces- 
sary in  that  age,  when  the  negligence  of  Abbot 
had  permitted  them  either  to  fall  into  decay,  or  to 
be  prostituted  to  every  ignoble  purpose,  to  become, 
in  fact,  in.  too  many  instances,  mere  conventicles, 
where  the  prejudices  were  gratified  at  the  expence 
of  religious  instruction.  Religion  is  a  serious  con- 
cern, and  he  who  spurns  at  the  edifices  erected  for 
the  celebration  of  its  services  is  little  under  its 
genuine  influence.  On  the  same  principle,  those 
enthusiasts  who  attend  its  public  ministrations, 
hunting  after  the  novelties  of  human  eloquence, 

*  St.  John  X.  22.  '  Ezra  vh  16, 17. 
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and  forgetting  tlie  specific  purposes  of  all  religious 
homage^  praise^  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the 
panpn  of  inspiration^  give  sufficient  indications  that 
jtheir  religious  philosophy  is  the  result  of  obstinacy, 
and  of  a  fondness  for  their  own  peculiar  forms  and 
fancies,  which  places  them  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Romish  devotee. 

Y(^th  these  transactions  ended  the  year  1630, 
as  connected  with  Laud :  and  it  is  now  necessary 
to  notice  the  magnificent  projects  which  our  great 
prelate  formed  this  year,  and  which  sufficiently  de- 
note his  munificent  and  generous  spirit  These 
Vfere  found  written,  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  last 
leaf  of  his  Diary,  *'  at  what  time,  or  what  year," 
says  the  learned  Wharton,  "is  uncertain;**  but 
Rushworth  places  them  in  1630,  which  appears  to 
be  the  case,  from  his  noticing  the  impropriations 
and  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged the  next  year.  No  less  than  twenty-three 
are  enumerated  by  him,  which  are  the  following. 

The  first  is  blotted  out,  and,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  its  nature.  *'  2.  To  build  at 
St.  John's,  in  Oxford,  where  I  was  educated,  for 
the  good  and  safety  of  that  College.  3.  To  over- 
throw the  feoffinents,  dangerous  both  to  Church  and 
State,  going  under  the  specious  pretence  of  buying 
in  impropriations.  4.  To  procure  from  King 
Charles  all  the  impropriations  yet  remaining  in  the 
crown,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,  for  that  poor 
Cliurch.  5.  To  set  upon  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  London.     6.  To  collect  and  perfect  the 

VOL.  I.  N  n 
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broken^  crossing,  and  \  imperfect  statutes  of  the 
University  of  Oxford^  which  had  lain  in  a  confused 
heap  some  hundreds  of  years,  *t.  Blotted  out.  8. 
To  settle  the  statutes  of  all  the  Cathedral  Chuixshes 
of  the  Hew  foundations,  whose  statutes  are  impep* 
feet,  and  not  confirihed.  0^  To  annex  for  evet  some 
settled  commendams,  and  those,  if  it  may  be,  sims 
euro,  to  all  the  ^miall  bishoprics.  10.  To  find  a  way 
to  increase  the  stipends  of.  poor  yicars.  IJL  To 
see  the  tithes  of  London  settled  between  ihe  cl^gy 
and  the  city. .  .  12.  To  set  up  a  Greek  press  in  Lot>- 
don  and  Oxford,  for  printhig  of  the  Library  MSS. 
and  to,  get  both  letters  (types)  and  matrices^  13. 
To  settle  80/.  a  year,  for  ever,  out  of  Dr.  Fryar's 
lands,  (after  the.  death  of  Dr.  John  Fryar,  Ae  son,) 
npcm  the.briok  if  St.  Paul's,,  to  the  repmr,  till  that 
be  finished,  and  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  afiber^- 
wards.'  14.  To  procure  a  large  charter  for  Oxford, 
to  confirm  the  ancient  privileges,  and  olrtain  new 
£)r  them,  as  large  as  those  of  Cambridge,  which 
they  had  gotten  since  Henry  VlIL's  reign,  and 
which  Oxford  had  not.  15.  To  open  the  great 
square  at  Oxford,  between  St.  Mary's  and  the 
schools.  Brazen-nose  and  All  Souls.  16.  To  settle 
an  Hospital  of  land  in  Reading,  of  100/.  per  an- 
num, in  a  new  way.  17.  To  erect  an  Arabic  lec- 
ture at  Oxford,  at  least  for  my  life-time,  my  estate 
not  being  sufficent  for  any  longer  period.  :  18.  To 
settle  the  impropriation  of  the  vicarage  of  Cudsden 
on  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  19.  To  get  a  book  in 
vellum  fairly  written,  containing  the  Records  which 
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are  in  the-  TbKer>  and  'which  concern  the  clergy. 
20u  To  procure  a  new  ch^tear  for  the  College  of 
Duhlin  from  his  Majesty,  and  a  body  of  new*  8ta-- 
tutes  made,  to  rectify  that  goYemment,  and  a  moxt-^ 
main.  21.  A  charter  for  the  town  of  Reading. 
22.  If  I  live  to  see  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  near  an 
end,  to  move  his  Majesty  for  the  like  grant  from 
the  High  Commission,  for  the  bringing  in  of  impro- 
priations, and  then  I  hope  to  buy  two  in  a  year  at 
least  23.  To  procure  for  St.  John's  College,  in 
Oxford,  the  perpetual  inheritance  and  patronage  of 
St  Lawrence,  Reading  ^'' 

Such  were  the  "  things  which,**  says  Laud,  ^'  I 
have  projected  to  do,  if  God  bless  me  in  them ;" 
and  it  will  be  subsequently  shewn  how  far  he  was 
able  to  carry  them  into  effect.  They  require  no 
comment,  and  the  very  mention  of  those  magni- 
ficent plans  is  conclusive  as  to  his  noble  integrity, 
his  care  for  religion,  learning,  and  piety.     Much  as 

he  regarded  hb  own  University,  his  benefactions 

• 

were  not  exclusive,  and  Ireland  equally  experienced 
his  generous  care.  His  mmd  disdained  every  ap- 
pearance  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  spend  his  episcopal  revenues  in  benefiting 
his  country.  The  monuments  of  his  munificence 
i^till  remain,  proofs  of  his  unwearied  industry,  acti- 
vity, and  perseverance ;  but  what  other  things  his 
enlarged  mind  might  have  projected,  it  is  impos- 

'  Dmry,  p.  68,  69.    Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  74, 
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sible  to  say  :  it  is  enough  to  know  the  melancholy 
fact,  that,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  the  Church 
Historian,  ^^  one  stroke  of  the  cruel  axe  spoiled  the 
work  of  many  hammers.'* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1631— 1633, 

The  Impropriations — Conduct  of  Laud — Dr.  Peter  Heylin^s 
Sermon  at  St,  Mary^s,  Oxford — Laud  restrains  the  Im* 
propriationS'^His  proceedings  at  Oxford^^He  enlarges 
St.  John's  College — Promotes  the  repairs  of  St,  PauTs 
Cathedral — Clamours  of  the  Puritans — His  government  of 
the  University — Enforces  the  statutes — Remarkable  Enthu- 
siasm of  a  graduate — Combination  of  the  Puritan  faction  at 
Oxford — Cognizance  of  three  of  the  leaders — Their  punish^ 
ments — Impartiality  of  Laud — New  revival  of  the  Predesti" 
narian  Controversy — Archbishop  Uslter  of  Ireland — Calum' 
nies  against  Laud^Lord  Wentworth  proceeds  to  Ireland — 
Ecclesiastical  affairs — Prosecution  of  the  King's  printers — 
Henry  Sherfeld — William  Prynne — Notice  of  him  and  his 
writings — His  seditious  libels^-His  imprisonment — Proceed' 
ings  relative  to  chaplains  and  foreign  service^^The  English 
congregation  at  Hamburgh — Salutary  regulations  by  Laud-^ 
General  remarks^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  designs  which  Laud  had  formed 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  religion,  we 
find  him  at  this  period  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the 
impropriations  which  had  been  purchased  by  that 
contrivance  of  the  Puritan  faction,  the  feoffments, 
for  the  support  of  lectureships.  The  feoffments  for 
purchasing  these  impropriations  had  been  projected 
in  1626,  by  one  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  Dr.  John 
Preston,  of  King's  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Cambridge, 
who  managed  their  affairs.     It  was  the  design  of 
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the  faction  to  establish  lectureships  in  tiie  market 
towns,  where  there  was  a  greater  intercourse  of 
people  than  in  the  country  part;;,  and  where  ihej 
were  always  certain  of  adherents  from  among*  the 
idle  and  the  warering ;  and  thus,  by  retaining  the 
patronage  in  their  Own  hands,  they  would  be  ena-* 
bled  to  gratify  their  taste  by  what  they  called  a 
preaching  ministry.  Flor  this  purpose  they  bad 
erected  themselvies  into  a  body  corporate,  though 
they  had  no  sanction  from  the  Government,  con* 
sisting  of  twelve  persons,  viz.  four  ministers,  four 
lawyers,  and  four  citizens,  who  with  their  own  and 
the  money  of  others,  were  to  purchase  all  the  im- 
propriations in  the  hands  of  laymen '. 

The  design  being  formed  under  the  appearance 
of  piety  and  2eal  for  religion,  succeeded  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  "  Here/'  says  Fuller,  "  were  four 
divines  to  persuade  men's  consciences,  four  lawyen 
to  draw  all  conveyances,  and  four  citizens,  who 
commanded  rich  coffers,  wanting  nothing  save  some 
swordsmen  to  defend  all  the  rest/*  This  specious 
pretence  of  religious  zeal  operated  on  the  people, 
and  the  self-elected  corporation  received  Immense 
sums  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  support 
their  seemingly  pious  intentions.  Indeed,  this  con- 
trivance of  the  Puritan  faction  was  so  dexterous  and 
successful,  that  it  was  reported,  that  within  half  a 
century,  they  would  not  be  able  to  find  any  more 
purchases  of  impropriations. 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  xi.  p.  136. 
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But  in  the  act  serntoh^  preached  4h  St,  Mary >, 
Oxford,  1630,  they  were  attacked  by  Dr.  Heylin^then 
Fdlow  of  Magdalen  College,  who  having  been  at  a 
town  in  Gloucestershire,  where  one  of  the  lecture- 
ships had  been  established,  had  witnessed  the  crafti- 
ness and  iniquity  of  the  whole  a£Pair  \  He  preacBed 
from  Matt.  xiii«  25.  ''  But  while  men  slept,  the 
enemy  came,  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheats 
and  went  his  way ;"  and  towards  the  end  of  his  ser- 
mon he  enlarged  with  great  severity  on  the  charac^ 
ters  and  designs  of  the  &ofi&nent  corporation^ 
Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Puritan  faction^ 
who  meditated  revenge  towards  this  enemy ;  and 
the  clamour  was  so  violent,  that  Heylin  was  com« 
pelled  at  last  to  send  his  discourse  to  Laud,  find 
signify  his  willingness  to  .defend  his  positions.  Laud 
had  already  reported  to  the  King  on  the  subject; 
and  his  Majesty  had  declared  that  "  hie  would  not 
have  the  qlergy  fettered  with  lay  dependencies  *  ;"* 
and  viewing  the  whole  project  as  a  design  to  un* 
dermine  the  Church  and  oppose  the  State,  he  caused 


V  Heylin,  p.  198,  199.  Wood'tf  Athen.  Oxon.  by  Bliss,  vol. 
ni^  eol.  554k  Prynne's  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  886.  By  the 
latter  writer,  Heylin  is  termed  Laud's  great  minion,  and  he  says 
diat  Laud  *'  set  on  this  prosecution  with  more  edge,  by  suborn- 
ing this  flattering  creatiures  to  declaim  against  these  feoffees, 
and  their  design  in  the  pulpit,  both  at  Court  and  elsewhere/' 
]^ut  Prynne  was  also  Heylin's  violent  enemy,  and  afteHvards 
brought  him  into  trouble  for  some  remarks  which  he  maide  oo 
one  of  Prynne's  Works.     (Wood,  ut  sup.  coL  556.) 

•  Diary,  p.  31.  .. 
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An  information  to  be  laid  against  the  self-eledted 
corporation  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer^  at  the  in* 
Btance  of  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  because  it  was 
an  illegal  association :  and  the  result  was,  that  in 
1682,  when  this  confederacy  was  broken  up,  only 
thirteen  impropriations  had  been  purchased  for 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  and  these  were  confifh 
cated  to  the  King's  use. 

-'  The  impropriations  were  generally  bought  at 
twelve  years'  purchase,  and  had  the  feoffees  been 
actuated  by  other  motives  than  the  advtocement  of 
their  faction,  of  which  that  renowned  Puritan  Dr« 
Preston  waa  a  leader,  the  feofiment,  as  a  charity, 
would  not  have  been  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  supports 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  design  was  too  evident  to 
be  concealed.  There  were  then  in  England  928i 
benefices,  and  of  these  3845  were  either  attached  to 
colleges  and  cathedrals,  or  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 
The  feoffees,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  lay  impropriations,  merely  made  a  transfer- 
rence  of  the  patronage,  from  one  individual,  perhaps, 
into  their  own  hands.  They  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  poorer 
livings  to  which  the  impropriations  belonged,  but 
setting  up  their  lectureships  in  towns  to  which  fac- 
tious individuals  chiefly  resorted,  they  attached 
salaries  to  these  lectureships,  in  prejudice  to  the 
poorer  clergy.  The  religion  of  the  Puritans  con- 
sisted in  preaching,  and  the  furtherance  of  this  was 
their  grand  object.  It  was  their  intention  to  make 
these  lectureships  serve  as  schools  for  the  training 
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of  tbdur  no^iceit,  to  strengthen  the  sectaiioii  uiterest, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  silently  but  surely  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  Geneva. 
The  UotBdos  were  all  Nonconformists^  men  well 
known  for  their  disaffection  to  the  GoTernment,; 
and  Puritans  were  only  presented  to  the  lecture- 
ships, who  had  been  interdicted  by  the  Bishop  or 
the  Commission ;  and  who,  of  course,  would  do  their 
utmost  to  foster  the  prejudice  against  the  regular 
clergy^  The  lecturers,  moreover,  were  entirely 
dependent  on  this  self-elected  corporation,  being 
annually  liable  to  remoyal,  if  they  offended  their 
patrons.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  cause 
was  extremely  liable  to  suspicion;  the  regular 
clergy  were  deprived  of  their  incomes ;  their  situa*? 
tions  would  have  been  miserable  from  the  intrusioi) 
of  fitctious  zealots,  stimulated  by  their  extravagant^ 
enthusiasm  :  and,  aa  these  preachers  were  entirely 
dependent  on  the  humours  of  their  pat]:x>ns,.  whp 
served  their  own  purpose  by  not  fixing  them  for 
life,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  preach  as  their 
patrons  pleased.  The  worst  consequences  were 
most  likely  to  ensue  from  these  measures:,  in 
market  towns  the  parliamentary  elections  would  be^ 
swayed  by  those  zealots  who  had  left  the  Church, 
and  thus  the  return  of  well-known  malcontents 
to  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  secured..  On 
the  whole.  Laud  rightly  alleged^  that  ''  the  feofEdes 
were. the  maip.  instr^^lents  foj;  the  Puritan  faction 
to  undo  the,  C^mrch.**  —  *'  I  was,**  saya .  Lf^udj^ 
''  dearly  of  opinion,  that  this  was  apumugng  w^y^ 
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jiDder  a  glorious  preteacOj  to  overthrow  the  church 
government^  by  getting  into  their  f>ower  more  deh* 
pendency  of  the  clergy  than  the  King,  the  Veen, 
and  all  the  Bishops  in  the  kingdom  had.     And  I  did 
conceive  that  the  plot  was  more  dangerous  for  the 
fiumess  of  the  pretence,  and  that  to  the  State  as 
well  as  the  Church.''     He  adds  his  reasons  for  pn>> 
ceeding  against  this  self-elected  body,  which  are  the 
following.  '^  1.  Because  little  or  nothing  was  given 
by  them  to  the  present  incumbent,  to  whom  the 
tythes  were  due,  if  to  any,  that  the  parishioners 
who  payed  them  might  have  the  more  cheerful  in- 
struction, the  better  hospitality,  and  greater  reliirf 
for  the  poor.    2.  Most  of  the  men  they  put  in  were 
persons  disaffected  to  the  discipline,  if  not  the  doc- 
trine too,  of  the  Church  of  England.     3.  Because 
no  small  sum  was  given  to  schoolmasters^  to  season 
youth  ab  ovo  for  their  party,  and  to  young  students 
in  the  University,  to  purchase  them  over  to  their 
party,  when  they  came  abroad  into  the  ChurcL 
4.  Because  all  this  power  to  nourish  and  maintaia 
a  faction  was  in  the  hands  of  twelve  men^  who, 
though  never  so  honest  and  free  from  thoughts  of 
abusing  this  power  to  fill  the  Church  with  schismj 
yet  who  should  be  successors,  and  whatever  should 
be  made  of  this  power,  was  not  of  human  reach  to 
know.     5.  Because  this  power  was  assumed  by,  and 
to  themselves,  without  any  legal  authority  \" 

'  Diary,  p.  47.  Troubles  and  Trials,  p.  372,  373.  Heylin, 
p.  200.  Riishworth's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  152.  GoJUert 
£cdes.  Hiist.  vol.  ii.  p.  754. 
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I  These  are  ifrgiimeDts  not  easily  rdated^  &id  it 
must  be  adtnttted  that  the  proceedings  against 
those  feoffees  were  highly  expedient  and  necessary. 
3?heir  corporation  was  not  finally  overthrown  tiH 
1682^  when  it  was  found  that  the  assooilation  wad 
illegal,  and  it  was'resenred  for  ferther  conrnderation 
whether  a  criminal  process  should  not  be  exhibited 
against  them,  and,  if  so,  whether  in  the  Court 'of 
Exchequer  or  the  Star  Chamber.  As  the  indiyi'- 
duals,  however,  were  found  to  have  been  consider- 
able losers,  and  to  have  acted  honourably,  all  farthefr 
prosecution  was  suspended.  The  capital  belonging 
to  them  in  this  affair  was  confiscated  ta  the  King ; 
a  measure,  however,  which,  I  confess,  can  hardly  be 
justified. 

In  the  latter  part  of  these  remarks  I  have  antici- 
pated a  year,  but  I  wished  to  finish  the  subject, 
more  especially  as  it  forms  the  third  article  of  the 
''  things  which  Laud  had  projected  to  do/*  already 
quoted,  namely,  ''  to  overthrow  the  feoflBfnent,  dan^ 
gerous  bot^  to  Church  and  State,  going  tinder  thi 
specious  pretence  of  buying  up  impropriations.^ 
We  fdlow  him  now  in  various  transactions  in  whicli 
he  was^  engaged ;  and  this  year  he  began  to  adorn 
St;  John's  College,  Oxford,  with  elegant  buildings; 

This  distinguished  College,  which  owes  its  foun« 
dation'tb  the  munificence  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
consists  at  present  of  two  large  quadrangular 
courts.  The  original  buildings  formed  part  of  St. 
Bernard's  College,  on  the  site  of  which  St,  John's 
is  founded ;   Sir  T.  White  having  purchased  that 
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property  firmn  iiie  pdbrat  tiie  lUsBoliitian.  AttlMt 
time  t)ie  college  consisfed  ^  ooly  one  qnadrangie^ 
but  Sir  William  Faddy^  who  fioimded  and  endowed 
the  choir  J  built  that  side  of  the  ii«v  or  hmer  quad* 
Tjangle  on  the  actath,  Whi(^  ctmtuns  the  Library. 
Laud  resolved  to  extend  the  baildings  of  the  So- 
ciety; on  the  28d  of  July,  1631»  he  hud  the  first 
stone  of  the  inner  quadrangle,  and  the  three  sides 
he  built  at  hi^  own  expence,  without  intermpition, 
till  the  work  was  completed,  from  a  desigaby  Inigo 
Jones,  who  was  indebted  to  Laud  for  his  first  em^ 
ployment  at  Oxford.  These  three  sides  oost  him 
5000/.  and  were  completed  in  1635.  The  King, 
acquainted  with  his  munificent  design,  which  he 
intended  to  carry  on  at  hb  sole  expenoe,  presented 
him  with  two  hundred  tons  of  timber  from  the 
royal  woods  of  Shotover  and  Stow,  against  which 
the  Lord  Treasurer  West<m  fruitlessly  icinonstrated; 
The  inner  quadrangle  of  St.  John's  is  a  s^endid 
monument  of  the  taste  and  munificence  of  Laud> 
afid  is  w<Nrthy  of  the  great  prelate.  On  <he  east  side 
of  the  outer  quadrangle,  is  a  passage  leacKng  to  that 
built  by  Laud,  and  on  the  east  and  west  sides  are 
spten<Ud  piazeas,.  or  cloisters,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
eadb  column  consisting  of  a  single  stone,  dug  frtnn 
it  quarry  near  Fifield,  in  Berkshire,  on  an  estate 
which  belongs  to  the  Society.  In  the  centre  of - 
t^ese  sides  is  a  magnificent  gateway,  ^  of'  the  Doric 
order,  corresponding  with  the  piamas,  surmomtad 
by  a  semi-circular  pediment  of  the  lOnici  and  OeNrin^ 
thian  orderi^  having  a  statue  on  dth»  dde  between 
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die  cokimn8>  in  brass,  that  on  the  riglif^  of  Charles  !•' 
and  thaton  the  lefty  of  his  Qneen^  Hentietta  Maria; 
both  designed  and  oast  by  Fanelli^  of  FlorenoeJ 
These  two  statues  cost  Laud  400/.  exdnsive  of  the^ 
sum  lor  building  the  quadrangle.  On  the  eas^ 
nde^  above  the  cloisters^  suppwted  by  eight  round 
arches,  beautifully  ornamented  with  busts  of  tho^ 
four  Cardinal  and  Christian  virtues,  a%id  Religion; 
above  each  pillar,  besides  other  apartments,  is  a 
ipagnificent  gallery,  stored  with  book-cases .  and 
MSS.  opening  on  the  south  from  the  Library,  part 
of  which  is  in  the  upper  story  of  this  side,  for  the 
pmposes  of  study  and  meditation.  The  north  and 
west  sides  contain  suitable  apartments  for  the  mem** 
hers  of  the  Society,  supported  by  similar  cloisters. 
The  Library  is  enriched  by  valuable  manuscripts, 
many  of  which  were  presented  by  Laud ;  and,  be* 
sides  his  other  benefactions,  he  bestowed  a  yearly 
sum  on  the  College  of  5001.  In  the  Hall,  on  the 
right  of  the  fiill  length  portrait  of  the  mupificent 
founder  of  St.  John's,  is  the  portrait  of  Laud,  and 
on  the  left  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Juxon,  who  pre-^ 
sented  the  Society  with  a  benefaction  of  7000/. 

Besides  erecting  '  the  inner  quadrangle  of  St; 
John's,  which  was  not  finished  till  1635,  Laud  also 
erected  a  structure  towards  the  west  of  the  Bod* 
leian  Library  and  Divinity  School,  in  order  that  St; 
Mary's  Church  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  divine 
worship,  and  that  there  Inight  be  a  snitable  build« 
ing  for  the  Public  Congregations  and  Convocations 
of  the  University,     Tbe  lower  patrt  of  ihb  structure 
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be  designed  for  the  aocommodatloa  of  the 
yeroity  public  meetings ;  and  the  upper  pari  was 
&r  the  reception  of  books,  having  an  openhig  to- 
wards the  left  wing,  and  here  were  deposited  his 
own  MSS.  &c.  Some. of  his  other  {^na^  howerer^ 
were  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  llie  owners  of 
^rtain  houses  to  sell  their  property ;  for  he  had 
projected  tp  dear  a  great  square  between  St. 
Jylary's  and  the  Schoola»  whereon  the  Raddi£fe  LL* 
brary  now  stands,  and  to  have  raised  there  a  lofty 
room,  supported  by  noble  pillars ;  the  upper  part 
tp  acconupiodate  Convocations^  the  lower  t#  aerve 
as  a  place  of  general  resort  &r  the  students  when 
attending  the  Schools,  the  Library,  or  on  any  public 


occasion  \ 


.  Nor  was  Laud  less  active  in  his  other  emj^y- 
ments  at  this  period^  for,  besides  the  punctual  visita*. 
tion  of  his  diocese,  he  was  also  engaged  in  consi* 
dering  the  repairs  of  his  own  cathedral,  St.  Paul% 
afterwards  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  Thia  work 
he  rightly  thought  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
nation,  and  a  tax  was  accordingly  levied,  which 
occasioned  the  remark  to  be  made,  that  ^^  St.  PauTf 
was  repaired  by  the  sins  of  the  people."  Nothing 
could  be  more  necessary  than  the  repair  of  this 
ancient  structure ;  from  various  causes  it  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  though  James  had 
issued  a  commission  in  1620-1,  to  enquire  into  its 
state,  and  to  report  what  money  would .  be  neces* 

*  Wood,  Hist,  and  Aatiq.  Univ,  OiL0ii*Iib.  m  p:  510,  ail. 
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jHory  for  its  repair,  yet^iroin  the  necessi^s  of  that 
mimarcfa^  his  deadly  the  mactmty  of  Montaigne, 
Bishop  of  the  See,  and  the*  turbulence  of  the  times, 
the  burden  deyolred  on  Laud,  who  was  xescdved^ 
by  repairing  this  magnificent  and  andent  pile>  to 
advance  religion,  and  to  rescue  from  dilapidation 
on  edifice  rendered  venerable  by  the  lapse  of  many 
ages.  A  commission  was  accordingly  issued,  beoT'^ 
ing  date  the  10th  of  April,  l€dl,  appointing  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Lon^ 
don,  Winchester>  Ely,  the  Lord  Mayor,  &«.  Lord 
Coventry,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  vaii- 
ous  Aldermen  and  other  officers  of  the  metvopoliB, 
to  superintend  all  contributions,  legacies,  and  ta)ces, 
for  aiding  this  great  work.  The  next  year  thtd 
work  was  begun.  Laud  himself  contribiiting  libe- 
i^Iy  from  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric,  nor 'did  he 
cease  throughout  his  life,  while  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  even  after  his  removal  ^om  the  See,  to 
use  his  utmost  elections  to  forward  this  great  de- 
sign. 

These  proceedings,  however,  w^re  not  allowed 
to  pass  mihoticed  by  the  Puritans.  Their  clownish 
taste,  rendered  more  bu-barous  by  their  notions 
adiiout  spiritual  worship,  urged '  them  to  declaim 
miost  violently  against  the  repair  of  this  cathedral, 
terming  it,  says  Dr.  Heylin,  **  the  repaaring  kiid 
adorning  of  a  rotten  relic,'  insinuathig  to  the  peo- 
pley  as  they  found  occanon,  that  it  was  move  agtee^ 
able  to  rules  of  piety  to  demolish  such  old  monu- 
ments of  superstition  and  idolat^j^  thail  to  retain 
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them."  To  them  it  appeared  utterly  useless  to 
bestow  any  attention  upon  the  venerable  cathe- 
drals,  and^  besides  the  clamours  which  they  raised 
against  it^  some  of  their  leaders  insinuated^  that  it 
was  a  mere  contrivance  of  the  court  to  extort  money 
from  the  people  without  the  aid  of  Parliament. 
The  preaching  zealots  artfully  introduced  it  into 
their  sermons^  and,  with  all  that  craftiness  for  which 
they  were  remarkable,  endeavoured  to  restrain  the 
contributors  by  rousing  their  fears  as  to  Popery 
and  Arminianism.  But,  notwithstanding  this  op- 
position, the  work  went  on  with  considerable  spirit : 
upwards  of  100,000/.  were  collected  through  Laud's 
exertions,  the  sum  of  10,295/.  4^.  8^.  being  con- 
tributed by  the  King  alone,  besides  various  sums 
by  private  individuals^  Before  the  year  1640,  the 
work  was  almost  finished,  but  in  the  following  year 
misfortunes  overtook  Laud,  the  great  promoter  of 
the  work,  and  at  length  the  violence  of  the  times 
caused  it  altogether  to  be  suspended.  In  the  ever- 
memorable  Fire  of  London,  1666,  tliis  ancient  and 
venerable  edifice  was  destroyed,  otherwise  it  also 
would  have  been  an  additional  monument  of  Laud's 
piety  and  munificence ;  but  the  record  of  his  exer- 
tions yet  remains,  in  which  it  is  at  once  seen,  that, 
like  the  ancient  Jewish  King,  he  was  not  guided  by 
selfishness  in  his  ideas  regarding  the  public  edifices 
of  religion.  Yet  his  atrocious  enemies,  on  a  future 
occasion,  alleged  his  disinterested  conduct  in  this 
affair  as  a  mortal  crime,  '*  so  easy  a  thing  it  is,"  as 
the  learned  Ileylin  remarks,  ^'  to  disgrace  .the  maa 
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whom  the  weight  of  his  afflictions  has  once  made 
incapable  of  bearing  up  against  such  reproaches  as 
the  tongue  an^  pens  of  his  revilers  shall  accumu- 
late upon  him/'  Nevertheless^  the  conscious  ho- 
mage to  truth  was^  after  all,  extorted  from  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  Deering,  who  declared  of  Laud, 
that,  die  when  he  would,  ^'St  Paul's  would  be 
his  perpetual  monument.* 

While  thus  engaged,  however,  in  designs  which 
sufficiently  indicated  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  piety, 
and  munificence,  and  which,  connected  as  thej  all 
were  with  religion  and  learning,  may  not  unjustly 
entitle  him  to  'be  called  the  Mecasnas  of  his  age. 
Laud  was  not  forgetful  of  the  duties  he  was  called 
to  perform  as  Chancellor  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  splendid  seats  of  learning  in  Europe.  It 
has  already  been  said,  that  he  was  no  sooner  elected 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  than,  determined  to  make  his 
office  no  nominal  dignity,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  to 
use  his  own  words,  *'  to  reform  the  University,  which 
was  extremely  sunk  from  all  discipline,  and  fallen  into 
licentiousness,"  so  much  indeed,  that  various  com- 
plaints were  made  to  him,  that  if  remedies  were 
not  applied  in  time,  ''  there  would  scarce  any  face 
be  left  of  an  University."  This  lamentable  de- 
parture from  all  good  order  had  been  chiefly  in- 
duced by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Puritans,  who,  de- 
termined to  oppose  every  measure  which  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  leaders  of  their  party,  had  con- 
tributed their  influence  to  improve  the  statutes 
which  had  been  sufiered  to  fall  into  decay.  Having 
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been  successful  in  proHbiting  for  the  future  those 
disorders  which  attended  the  election  of  the  Proc* 
tors>  Laud>  in  the  very  year  in  which  he  was  elected 
Chancellor,  by  various  regulations,  began  the  work 
of  reformation.  He  had  been  attacked  by  one 
preacher  that  year,  on  the  2d  of  May,  who,  from 
the  pulpit  of  St.  .Mary's,  preached  against  every 
outward  sign  of  devotion, .  and  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  the  puritanical  notions  about  spiritual,  holi- 
ness. Another,  on  the  contrary,  attacked  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  reprobated  the  Calvinistic 
dogmas  of  election  and  reprobation.  In  tius  be 
went  directly  against  the  King's  proclamation,  which 
expressly  prohibited  any  man  from  reviving  these 
unhappy  disputes.  Both  were  censured  with  the 
utmost  impartiality.  It  extended,  however,  only  to 
an  admonition,  *'  for  I  am  not  willing,"  says  Laud, 
ia  reply  to  Dr.  John  Tolson^  the  Pro* Vice-Chan* 
cellor,  who  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject^ 
^'  that  they  should  be  punished,  because  I  would 
not  be  too  severe  at  my  first  coming  into  office; 
as  I  know  that  those  sermons  were  written  before 
I  was  Chancellor  ." 

But  the  Bishop  saw  enough  to  convince  him 
that  there  were  factious  individuals  in  the  Vni- 
versity,  whose  silence  would  not  be  enjoined  hy^  wj, 
lenient  procedure.  He  held  a  weekly  correspondence 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  he  had  already  enforced 
a  more  diligent  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 

Gestifl  Canceilarii  Laud,  P.  S. 
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language^  and  procured  a  prebend  of  Christ  Church 
to  be  annexed  to  that  Professorship  for  ever ;  and  he 
revived  that  respect  due  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts^  which  had  fallen  into  disesteem.  For  these^  and 
other  measures^  which  it  is  impossible  in  this  place 
to  enumerate.  Laud  received  the  thanks  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Hebrew  Professor,  and  the  Proctors  *. 
Yet  this  year  was  characterised  by  farther  disturb- 
ances, in  which  Laud's  conduct  and  impartiality 
were  conspicuous  in  his  decisions. 

It  gave  great  offence  to  the  Puritan  enthusiasts 
in  the  University,  that  the  statutes  should  be  put 
in  order  and  discipline  enforced,;  and,  therefore^ 
they  had  resolved  on  all  public  occasions  to  disturb 
the  government,  and  to  incite  the  Proctors  to  a 
variance  with  the  Chancellor.  At  the  head  of  this 
factious  cabal  was  suspected  to  be  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  '*  whose  name,*'  says  Laud,  "  I 
shall  spare,  rather  for  his  coat  than  himself."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  24th  of  May  1631,  one  Thomas 
Hill,  of  Hart  Hall,  in  a  sermon  preached  ih  St. 
Mary's,  indulged  himself  in  a  most  eloquent  in- 
vective against  the  Church.  "  And  here,  were  my 
time  and  learning  parallel  to  my  zeal,"  said  he, 
*'  what  a  tempting  doth  present  itself,  to  shew  how 
rashly  (that  I  say  not  cruelly)  our  Pelagian  votaries 
have  handled  the  decrees  and  statutes  of  the  King. 
But  they  are  to  be  mischieved  into  honour,  (but  no 
matter  how)  which  tempts  them  to  disrelish  sound 

'  Gestis,  ut  sup.  p.  11—17,  &c.  MSS.  Reg.  R.  fol.  24. 
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doctrine  on  no  other  ground  than  did  David,  be- 
cause the  lords  do  not  favour  iL  Scripture  they 
use  worse  than  the  Turks  do  Christians  at  Tunis, 
enslave  it  to  the  vassalage  of  the  foulest  error,  and, 
according  to  their  most  current  garb,  em^doy  it  to 
defend  Popery,  or,  as  bad,  Pelagianism.  Popish 
darts,  whet  afresh  on  a  Dutch  grindstcme,  have 
pierced  deep,  and  without  speedy  succour  will  prove 
Biortal.  I  am  persuaded  these  transmarine  tenets 
had  not  been  so  fully  and  brief  among  us,  nor  the 
opposite  truth  so  diametrically  condemned  by  many, 
had  they  first  made  proof  of  their  points  in  thdr 
own  retired  and  curious  contemplation."  * 
'  For  these  expressions  Hill  was  compelled  to  make 
a  recantation  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  a  public  Con* 
vocation,  and  to  express  his  penitence  in  an  ample 
manner ;  and  Prynne  has,  therefore,  taken  occamon 
to  observe,  that  the  punishment  of  this  prating 
preacher  afibrded  triumph  to  the  Arminian  £aM:tioo, 
^  who  grew  very  bold,"  says  he,  '*  having  both  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  their  side  ^* 
The  Puritans,  however,  were  resolved  to  continue 
their  opposition,  and  '^  some  young  divines,"  as 
Prynne  designates  them,  *^  moved  with  a  pious  zeal 
and  indignation,'*  conunenced  a  new  attack^  in  open 
defiance  of  the  King's  Proclamation  prohibiting  any 
discussiona  in  public  concerning  predestination, 
about  which  these  xdigionists  were  absolutely 
phrensied. 

'  CantcrburicAs  Doonic,  p.  174. 
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.  That  there  was  a  secret  plot  or  understanding 
among  the.  zealots,  is  not  improbable,  and  three  of 
them  brought  themselves  into  very  prominent  notice, 
Thomas  Ford  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Giles  Thome  of 
Balliol  College,  and  William  Hodges  of  Exetev 
College ;  each  of  whom  preached  seclitious  sermons, 
in  which  they  attacked  the  Churcli,  and  those  whom 
they  termed  Arminians,  but  on  whom  they  now 
bestowed  the  names  of  Pelagians  and  Demi-Pela- 
gians^  reflecting  also,  in  an  invidious  manner  on 
the  royal  instructions.  The  text  of  Hodges  was 
well  chosen  for  an  inflammatory  harangue,  being 
taken  from  Numbers  iv«  '^  Let  us  make  a  captain, 
and  return  into  Egypt."  The  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Smith,  of  Wadham  College,  immediately 
called  them  to  account  for  their  conduct,  and  re- 
quired them  to  deliver  their  sermons ;  but  they  dis- 
puted his  authority  in  these  matters,  and  appealed 
from  him  to  the  Convocation.  Their  appeal  was 
received  by  the  Proctors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
named  delegates  to  take  the  matter  into  considerar 
tion.  The  Vice-Chancellor  had  no  other  resource 
left  than  an  appeal  to  the  King. 

Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  the 
mean  time  wrote  an  account  of  these  proceedings 
to  Laud,  who,  as  Chancellor,  was  more  immediately 
concerned.  In  his  letter,  dated  August  1,  1632, 
he  asserts,  "  I  have  not  hitherto  troubled  your  Lord- 
ship with  letters  of  information,  concerning  any  of 
our  University  affairs,  knowing  into  what  sufficient 
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hands  you  have  committed  the  trust  of  ihem^  whence^ 
I  imagine^  you  receive  a  weekly  account. ,  But  such 
hath  been  the  height  of  our  late  disorders^  both 
within  and  without  the  pulpit,  that,  were  I  not  to 
express  in  some  way  my  trouble  at  it,  I  might  be 
reckoned  a  very  insensible  member  of  the  body 
which  you  govern.  The  late  uproars  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  government.  The  Vice-Chancellor « 
power  is  questioned;  the  Proctors  that  should  assist 
him  receive  the  appeals  of  the  delinquents^  and  the 
delegates,  such  as  are,  are  rather  parties  than 
judges.  I  could  wish  this  were  all,  but  this  gan- 
grene will  spread  further,  for  the  University^  by 
these  means,  is  likely  to  become  the  seedplot  of 
mutinies,  to  harass  both  Church  and  commonwealth. 
But  my  comfort  is,  that  the  way  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, the  way  of  appeals  (which,  it  may  be,  at  first 
they  did  not  think  of)  must  at  least  end  before  his 
sacred  Majesty,  for  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
voice  of  such  a  power  to  allay  the  storm  *." 

The  insolence  of  the  Puritan  preachers,  and  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  the  Proctors  and  Delegates, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole  University,  and 
Laud  was  resolved  that  this  contumacy  should  re- 
ceive its  due  reward.  Accordingly,  on  his  applica- 
tion  to  the  King,  the  monarch  informed  him  that  he 
would  hear  the  cause  at  Woodstock,  when  he  came 
thither  during  a  short  progress  of  the  Court.     On 

*  Gestis  Cancellarii,  p.  35.     Wood,  by  Giitcli,  vol.  ii.  Part  i. 
p.  375,  376. 
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Tntedtty,  tbe  2Sd  of  August,  the  cause' waB  heard 
in  presence  of  the  King,  the  Chaacellor,  and  the 
•Lords  of  the  Council,  when  it  was  commanded,  that 
Ford,  Thome,  and  Hodges  be  expelled'  the  Univer- 
sity ;  that  the  two  Proctors  be  deprived  of  their 
places,  and  the  Delegates,  Prideaux,  Rector  of  Exe- 
ter College,  and  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  Magdalene 
Hall,  be  publicly  censured  and  reproved,  for  patro« 
nising  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  faction  ^ 

Having  thus  silenced  the  Calvinistic  disorders,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  impartiality  of  Laud 
in  these  transactions  was  manifest,  and  that  he  acted 
thus,  not  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  dogmas 
of  Calvin,  but  because  he  was  resolved  that  these 
'subjects  shonld  not  be  publicly  discussed.  In  the 
following  year,  Robert  Rainsford,  in  a  sermon  at 
St.  Mary's,  publicly  defended  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal grace,  and  was  accordingly  charged  by  Dr. 
Prideaux,  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  leniency 
which  he  had  himself  experienced.  A  summons 
was  immediately  issued  to  Rainsford,  and  he  was 
most  magisterially  compelled  to  make  a  public 
^acknowledgment  of  his  feult  in  discussing  themes 
which  had  been  proscribed  by  the  royal  instruct 
tions.  Yet  this,  and  other  instances  of  impar- 
tiality which  might  be  adduced  to  shew,  that  the 
Calvinistic  faction  was  not  the  only  party  opposed, 
did  not  satifif y  the  preaching  zealots.     In  the  month 

*  Gestis  Cancellarii,  p.  36 — 50,  &c.  Reg.  R.  fol.  S7,  38,  &c. 
Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  (Oxford,  by  Wood,  edited  by  Gutch,  vol.  ii. 
p.  376—381. 
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of  September  some  sailirioal  Torsestrece  diapened 
ait  Oxford;  entitled^  ^  The  AcademtcaU  Axmj  of 
Epidemicall  'Arminians^  to. the  Tune  of  the  Soul- 
dier,"  m  which  the  Viee<>ChanceIlor  and  others  were 
severely  mentioiied^  with  Laud,  the  Chanoellor^  who 
was  styled  their  generdL  One  Rogers,  of  Jesus 
College^  was  suspected  to .  be  the  author,  aad  he 
was  accordingly  expelled  the  Univeraityj  but  he  was 
restored  by  Laud  in  the  fdlowing  year  K 
r  It  is  evident  from  these  instances,  that  Laud's 
ntuation  as  Chancellor  was  not  one  oi  mere  honour, 
and  that  it  required  a  man  of  his  vigorous  and  active 
mind  to  govern  with  firmness  and  decision.  .  The 
leaven  of  Puritanism  was  still  cherished  in  the  Uni- 
versity,  and  frequently  its  votaries  exhibited  thar 
dangerous  enthusiasnu  Absolutely  phrensied  vnth 
seal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrine  of  el&stioi^ 
those  factious  spirits^  as  they  have  not  been  inaptly 
termed,  resolved  to  bid  defiance  to  all  order  and 
government.  The  zealots  of  those  days  forgot  that 
the  main  design  of  preaching  is  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  aware, 
that  they  might  retain  their  Calvinbtic  notions,  and 
yet  abstain  from  them  in  the  pulpit.  But  their  faith 
consisted  exclusively  in  holding  certain  doctrines 
which  they  conceived  to  be  the  sufficient  test  of 
orthodoxy,  and^  like  the  modern  evangelicals,  in 
S|dopting  a  certain  phraseology,  which  they  believed 

.  ^  ^  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  at  supra,  p.  381 — 385.  Hejiin, 
^HOS.  Diary.  46.  Fuller's  Chun*  Hisfory,  hoA  xi.  p,  141, 
14«. 
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io  pooBesB  E  talismanic  diarm.  With  the  Paritau 
there  was  bo  religicm  unless  it  was  gioanded  on  Cal* 
Tilly  lUid  there  was  equally  no  religion  if  unaccompa^ 
nied  by  tfadr  bewildering  expo)»tions  of  predestina* 
lion.  Laud^  however,  thought  otherwise.  Hehadoo 
wish  to  keep  Calvinists  out  of  the  Church,  because 
he  knew  th^e  were  many  such  who  despised  the 
Puritan  follies,  and  who  would  adorn  the  Church 
by  their  piety  and  learxnng.  But  it  was  his  earnest 
wish,  as  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  smcere  friend 
of  religion,  to  avoid  public  disputations;  and  he 
rightly  conceived,  dint^  as  religious  matters  must 
lippear  in  a  different  light  to  various  individuals^ 
men,  while  they  agreed  on  fondamental  doo* 
trines^  might  hold  their  own  opinions  on  nnnor 
points,  and  yet  preserve  peace  and  order  in  th^ 
Church.  And  who,  then,  was  in  reality  the  liberal 
man  ?  Laud,  who  insisted  that  men  might  preach, 
and  yet  avoid  the  absurdities  of  predestinatiotiv 
whether  they  believed  these  or  not ;  or  the  Puritan 
zealot,  who  thought  that  there  was  no  religion  Utt^ 
less  it  maintained  the  notions  of  Calvin  ?  / ' ' 

The  disorders  exdted  by  predestination,  howeVl^r^ 
were  not  confined  exclusively  to  England*  In  th<6 
Irish  Church,  concerning  which  tnore  in  anoth^ 
place.  Usher,  the  celebrated  primate,  and  the  ttrit 
scholar  on  the  foundation  of  Trhnty  Cdkge,  Dublin, 
who,  though  a  Calvinist,  was  indebted  foi*  his  Sfd- 
vancement  to  Laud,  had  published  a  w:ork  i^  the 
Latin  tongue  this  year,,  in  which  he  opposed  Armi* 
nianism,  which  he  viewed  as  a  dangerous  doctrine. 
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He  had' employed  himself  for  some  time  in  endear 
Tomring  to  ascertain  the  origm  of  the  predestine- 
rian  controversy ;  and  meeting  with  a  remarkable 
tract  on  the  subject,  he  published  it  in  Dublin, 
.1631.  This  tracts  which  appeared  in  quarto,  was 
the  first  book  printed  in  Ireland  in  the  Latin  lan^ 
guage*  It  is  entitled,  ^'  Goteschalci  et  Predestina- 
rians  Controversial  ab  eo  motas  Historia,"  and  is 
dedicated '  to  Vossius,  **  a  right  learned  man/'  says 
Heylin,  **  who  had  written  a  book  which  had  been 
much  cried  up  by  the  Remonstrants/'  and  to  whom 
Usher  would  have  presented  the  deanery  of  Armagh'. 
The  Irish  primate,  in  his  haste  to  oppose  what  he 
called  Arminianism,  (and  yet  he  changed  his  opinions 
■of  it  in  after  life,)  had  employed  himself  for  twelve 
years  in  making  collections  for  a  history  of  predes* 
tination,  but  when  he  had  produced  the  history  by 
Vossius,  he  chose  rather  to  give  up  the  intention, 
and  published  only  the  tract  by  Goteschalc,  which 
had  never  been  printed,  and  which  he  had  procured 
from  France '.    The  book,  however,  being  in  Latin, 

*  Parr's  Collection,  Letter  144,  dated  February  3,  1629. 

■  Parr's  Collection,  Letter  149,  dated  December  10,  1680. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  so  much  time  and  labour  should  have 
been  expended  on  the  elucidation  of  this  absurd  doctrine  bj 
men  of  the  greatest  talents,  and  who  might  have  employed 
themselves  to  much  better  purpose.  From  the  letters  referred 
to  written  to  Dr.  Ward,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  Cal\'inists 
-were  termed  by  the  Arminians,  Predestinarians,  and  they  in  turn 
hj  their  opponents  Semi-Pelagians*  But  Arminianiam  has  no 
more  connexion  with  Pelagianism  than  it  has  with  Popery, 
though  it  is  difficult  for  Calvinists  to  deny  that  Predestination 
18  not  another  word  for  religious  necessity. 
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and  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  of  that;  a^e^  ndt 
being  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  their  knowledge^ 
it  was  less  likely  to  produce  the  same  effects  as 
another  which  Dr.  Downham>  Bishop  of  Derry^  had 
set  forth  on  the  perseverance  of  the  siunts.  The 
primate's  book,  therefore,  gave  little  o&mce,  and 
perhaps  the  government  was  reluctant  to  proceed 
against  him;  but  the  Bishop  of  Derr/s  book  was 
suppressed  by  royal  proclamation,  addressed  to 
Archbishop  Usher  himself,  bearing  date  August  24^ 
1631,  the  very  day  after  the  three  Oxford  Purilans 
ha4  received  their  sentence  of  expulsion.  This,; 
moreover,  would  operate  by  the  way  of  a  hint  to 
himself,  that  the  agitating  of  this  controversy  would 
offend  the  King.  Many  copies,  however,  of  Downr 
ham's  treatise  had  been  circulated,  before  the  order 
was  duly  published,  but  instructions  were  at  the 
same  time  forwarded  to  Dr.  William  Bedell,  the 
pious  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  translator  of  the  Irish 
Bible,  to  observe  the  publications  of  the  Calvinists, 
that  nothing  should  be  printed  contrary  to  the 
royal  Declaration  *. 

It  was  while  at  Woodstock,  too,  as  Heylin  informs 
us,  that  Laud,  Whose  enemies  were  continually  on 
the  watch,  suffered  some  expressions  to  escape  him, 
which  were  immediately  interpreted  to  indicate  his 
opinions  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Being 
himself  unmarried,  and,  withal,  often  vilified  for  his 
alleged  Popish  inclinations,  it  was  immediately  coor 

'  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  750. 
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eluded^  that  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  ecclesias^ 
tical  celibacy,  and  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  acted  contrary  to  his  own  example. 
No  report  could  be  more  malevolent  or  unfounded ; 
for,  though  perhaps  he  might  be  guided  in  his  dis- 
^sal  of  ecclesiastical  preferments  by  those  private 
opinions  which  induced  him  rather  to  promote  those 
•who  were  unmarried  than  those  who  were  encum- 
bered, yet  the  doctrine  of  celibacy  was  never  for  a 
moment  conceived  by  him  as  justifiable  or  expedient. 
And  accordingly,  to  shew  that  this  report  was  the 
gratuitous  invention  of  his  Puritan  enemies,  he  nego- 
tiated a  marriage  between  one  of  his  own  chaplains 
and  a  daughter  of  his  old  and  tried  friend.  Sir 
Francis  Windebank;  ^'officiating,"  says  Heylin, 
'^  in  the  whole  service  of  their  marriage  in  his  own 
chapel  at  London  House,  joining  their  hands,  giving 
the  nuptial  benediction,  and  performing  all  other 
ecclesiastical  rites,  which  belong  to  the  solemniza- 
tion of  matrimony  by  the  rules  of  this  Church  \" 

The  year  1632  is  remarkable  for  nothing  more 
than  the  changes  which  took  place  at  Court,  in  the 
administration,  and  in  the  Church.  Wentworth 
was  sent  to  Ireland,  as  Lord  Deputy,  where  he  dis- 
played, in  an  eminent  degree,  his  remarkable  ability 
for  government.  The  interest  of  Laud  procured 
for  his  friend,  Windebank,  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  which  office  he  was  sworn  on 
the  15th  of  June  1632,  in  the  room  of  Dudley 

*  Heylin,  p.  212. 
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*    ' 

Carleton,  Visooimt  Dorchester^  deceased  Sir  Francis 
Cottington  had  succeeded  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Weston  in  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  also  JSir 
Robert  Nanton  as  Master  of  the  Wards  and  Liverief^ 
an  appointment  which  induced  a  dispute  between 
him  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  concembg  the 
disposal  of  the  King's  benefices.  But  the  greatest 
changes  were,  in  the  Church ;.  and  here  Laud  dis« 
tinguished  hinvself  as  a  wise  governor.  Deter-* 
mined  to  oppose  both  Popery  and  Puritanism,  be 
promoted  the  grandeur  of  the  ecclesiastical  estab* 
lishment  with  unwearied  industry,  displaying  his 
accustomed  integrity,  and  recommending  those  only 
to  the  King  whom  he  reckoned  of  the  greatest  con* 
scientiousness  and  public  spirit*  The  previous  year^ 
three  great  prelates  had  died.  Dr.  Samuel  Hars* 
net.  Archbishop  of  York,  a  pious  and  learned  theo* 
logian,  who  has  received  his  share  of  odium  from 
the  Puritans  for  his  ajlieged  attention  to  ceremonies, 
and  the  first  who  distinguished  those  zealots  who 
conformed  rather  from  policy  than,  principle  by  the 
epithet  of  Conformable  .Puritans:  Dr.  JohnJBuqk-^ 
eridge,  the  pious  and  venerable  bishop  of  Ely,  who 
had  been  Laud's  tutor,  and  with  whom  he  had  ever 
preserved  the  most  uninterrupted  £riend.ship :  and 
Pr.  John  Howson,  Bishop  of  Durh^m^  a  prelate 
alike  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  the  diligent 
discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions.  ,     ^ 

These  vacancies,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  Church,  and  the  state  of  the  times,  required  to 
be  filled  with  peculiar  care ;  and,  as  the  responsi- 
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biitty  ^rested  on  Laud^  great  caution  was  necessary 
on  his  part.  But  he  well  understood  the  Church, 
and  he  as  well  knew  those  who  had  its  welfare  at 
heart.  His  old  friend.  Bishop  Neile,  who  had  de- 
fended him  on  every  emergency,  was  accordingly 
translated  from  Winchester  to  the  Archiepiscopal 
See  of  York,  though  that  good  prelate  would  haye 
preferred  remaining  in  the  See  of  Winchester.  This 
removal  occasioned  a  vacancy  of  two  offices,  the 
clerkship  of  the  closet  at  Court,  and  a  vacancy  in 
the  Cathediral  of  Winchester,  belonging  to  the 
Bishop.  Sut,  that  ^*  he  might  have  some  one  whom 
he  could  trust,  near  his  Majesty,  were  he  to  grow 
wl^ak  or  infirm,"  as  he  remarks  in  the  Diary  ^ 
Laud's  influence  promoted  Dr.  William  Juxon,  Dean 
of  Worcester,  and  President  of  St  John's,  both  of 
which  c^ces  he  had  previously  procured  for  that 
excellent  ecclesiastic.  Winchester  being  vacant.  Dr. 
Walter  Curie,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  had 
been  translated  thence  from  Rochester,  162^,  was 
removed  to  that  See,  and  Dr.  WiDiam  Pierce, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  succeeded  him  in  Bath 
and  Weils  *.  Dr.  Francis  White,  who  had  signalized 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Papists,  was  re* 
miPrtA  from  Norwich  to  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Bishop 
Bttckeridge,  this  prelate  having  been  promoted 
from  Carlisle,  his  first  Diocese,  to  Norwich,  in 
1028  ^    Dr.  William  Corbet  was  promoted  from 

'  Diary,  p.  47. 

^  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Angficanae  Ecclesias,  p.  S4. 
-     •  Le  NeVe,  p.  212.  '' 
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Oxford  to  Norwich  \  and  Dr.  John  Bancroft  was 
consecrated  to  the  See  of  Oxford*.  Dr.  Thomas 
Morton^  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  in  1616j(  by  being  raised  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Chester^  and  in  1618,  to  Lichfield  and  Coventry^, 
was  removed  to  Durham; — ''a  man  he  waSj,"  says 
Heylin,  ^'  who  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  had 
exercised  his  pen  against  the  Papists/'  and  no  less 
opposed  to  the  Puritans,  as  appears  by  his  book 
entitled,  ^'  A  Defence  of  the  three  harmless  Cei^e^ 
monies  *  of  the  Church  of  England,"  published  at 
London,  1619,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  tcf 
King  James.  Dr.  Robert  Wright  was  removed 
from  Bristol  to  Lichfield  and  Coventry  *,  and  Dr. 
Augustine  Linsell  was  elected  to  the  vacant  See  of 
Peterborough  ^ 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  secure  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church,  by  aiding  in  the  promor 
tion  of  men  who  had  its  interest  at  heart,  Laud^ 
whose  vigilance  was  unremitting,  at  this  time  corner 
menced  a  prosecution  against  the  King's  Printers, 
for  omitting  the  word  not  in  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment of  the  Decalogue.  This  pros^utioo, 
which  could  be  liable  to  no  just  objection,  was,  never-: 
timeless,  recollected  at)  a  future  period  by  his  fanar; 
tical  epemies.  Laud  had  informed  Charles  of  th^ 
fa^t,  and  the  printers  were  cited  before  the  High 
ConnnissionA  to  ;ivhich  court  the  prei^  ¥;as  eijitrus^fid^ 

*  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Anglicanse  EcclesisB,  p.  228. 

*  Ibid.  p.  229.  »  Ibid.  p.  126.      .       *  Ibid,  p.  48. 

*  Ibid.  p.  239.  •  Heylin,  Pv«l5. 
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The  whole  impression  of  the  edition  was  called  in, 
the  printers  severely  fined^  and,  with  part  of  that 
&ae,  he  purchased  various  manuscripts^  with  the 
intention  of  publishing  them,  '^  Of  which  sort,** 
says  Heylin^  *^  were  the  Catena  and  Theophylact 
of  Linsell,"  the  bishop-elect  of  Peterborough ;  "  a 
solid  divine/'  says  that  author  in  another  place, 
''  and  a  learned  linguist,  to  whom  the  Christian 
world  remains  indebted  for  Tfaeophylact's  Conmient 
on  the  Epistles,  and  the  Catena  upon  Job,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  Greek  and  Latin.**  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  only  blunder  in  this 
edition.  ^*  Among  them  (the  printers  and  correc- 
tors,)" says  Laud,  '^  their  negligence  was  such,  as 
that  there  w^e  found  above  a  thousand  faults  m 
two  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer 
Book,  and  one  which  caused  this  search  was,  that 
in  Exodus  xx.  where  they  had  shamefully  printed. 
Thou  shalt  commit  adultery.  For  this  the  Masters 
of  the  printing-house  were  called  into  the  High 
Commission,  and  censured,  as  they  well  deserved  '.** 
It  was  this  year  that  Henry  Sherfield,  the  Re- 
corder of  Salisbury,  was  fined  for  his  sacrilegious 
attacks  on  Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  1629,  in  which, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  stimulated  by  his 
fanatical  zeal,  he  destroyed  a  window  of  stained 
glass,  of  great  antiquity.  He  was  prosecuted  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Davenant,  the  Bishop,  and, 
besides  being  fined,  and  deprived  of  his  Recorder- 

'  Troubles  and  Trials,  &c. 
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ship^  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  public  acknow* 
ledgment  of  thfe  outrage  he  had  committed.  But 
another  individual  was  this  year  called  in  question^ 
of  greater  consequence,  and  one  of  the  most  violent 
fanatics  of  that  age,  who  afterwirds  made  himself 
notorious  by  his  conduct  in  the  infamous  prosecu- 
tion against  Laud. 

William  Prynne,  already  frequently  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader  in  his  capacity  of  author, 
and  an  incendiary  of  no  ordinary  description,  was 
bovn  at  Swansicke  near  Bath,  in  the  year  1600, 
and  was  admitted  Commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1616,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
in  1620.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and,  in  the  profession  of  law,  he  was  successively 
barrister,  bencher,  and  reader.  Becoming  an  ardent 
admirer  of  that  noted  Puritan  enthusiast.  Dr.  John 
Preston,  who,  Neal  informs  us,  '*  affected  the  very 
language  of  Calvin,"  he  determined  to  exert  himself 
in  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  and  to  lift  up 
his  voice  against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  gross 
vices  of  the  age.  His  zeal  for  the  predestinarian 
doctrines  amounted  to  a  phrenzy;  he  entertained 
a  mortal  hatred  towards  the  Church,  and  to  every 
thing  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  metropolis  of 
Calvinism,  Geneva.  With  the  view  of  inculcating 
his  notions,  he  commenced  author  in  1627,  and  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  antipathy  towards  Church 
and  State.  The  first  essay  of  this  abnormous  genius, 
as  he  has  been  not  unaptly  termed,  was,  *^  The 
Perpetuity  of  a  Regenerate  Man's  Estate,  against 

VOL.  I.  P   D 
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the  Saint's  Total  and  Final  Apostacy,**  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  Having,  in  this  first  effusion^  with 
all  the  zeal  of  an  apostle^  done  his  utmost  to  prove 
his  favourite  dogma^  he  next  commenced  Puritan 
reformer  of  life  and  manners^  and,  in  1628,  he  gave 
to  the  world  other  two  productions  : — *'  Health's 
Sicknesse,  or  a  Compendious  and  Brief  Discourse 
of  the  Sinfulnesse  of  Drinking  and  Pledging 
Healths/'  and  "  The  Unloveliness  of  Love-Lockes." 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  animadversions 
on  Dr.  Cosin's  book,  entitled  the  '*  Collection  of 
Private  Devotions,  or  Hours  of  Prayer,"  in  a  tract, 
*'  Brief  Censure  of  Mr.  Cosin's  cozening  Devotions,** 
which  was  answered  by  Giles  Widdows,  M.A.  his 
former  tutor  at  Oriel  College,  in  a  tract  entitled, 
"  The  Lawless,  Kneeless,  Schismatical  Puritan," 
published  at  Oxford,  in  1631,  and  whom  Prynne 
abused  in  a  most  shameful  manner  in  one  of  his 
subsequent  effusions.  In  1629,  appeared  another 
of  Prynne's  works,  *'  The  Church  of  England's  old 
Antithesis  to  Arminianisra,"  and,  in  the  same  year, 
besides  this  piece,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  general 
title  of  "  Anti-Arminianism,"  appeared  another, 
'*  God  no  Impostor  or  Deluder,  or  an  Answer  to  a 
Popish  and  Arminian  C(ivil  in  Defence  of  Free- 
Will  and  Universal  Grace."  Having  entered  with 
much  zeal  into  the  controversies  of  the  age,  and 
conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  insolence  to- 
wards the  civil  authorities,  he  of  necessity  be- 
came bolder  in  disseminating  his  notions,  and  it 
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was  suspected,  not,  perhaps,  without  reason,  that 
he  had  the  countenance  of  Abbot,  the  Primate, 
with  whom  he  was  at  that  time  intimate.  This 
Mastyx,  therefore,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
*^  Lame  Giles  his  Haultings,  or  a  brief  Survey  of 
Giles  Widdowes,  his  Confutation  of  an  Appendix 
concerning  Bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus,**  &c. 
1631,  in  which,  as  the  title  indicates,  this  fanatical 
zealot,  losing  all  respect  for  his  former  tutor,  abused 
him  in  the  most  virulent  and  unjustifiable  manner, 
quoting  for  his  mottoes,  which  were  then  much  in 
fashion,  Prov.  xxvi.  3,  5.  and  the  passage  from 
Horace,  Sermon,  lib.  ii.  Sat.  3.  ''  O  major  tandem 
parens  infane  minori  ^T 

*  As  a  specimen  of  Prynne's  manner  in  this  pamphlet,  and 
of  the  gross  abuse  which  he  bestowed  on  a  learned  man,  in  his 
address  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  whom  he  calls  "  his  much 
honoured  mother,"  he  says  "  This  son  of  yours  which  I  meane, 
one  Giles  Widdowes,  a  poore  haulting  widow  in  troth,  for 
traine,  and  learning,  of  which  hee  never  had  two  mites,  of  whom 
I  cannot  say,  as  Festus  did  of  Paul,  that  too  much  learning  did 
make  him  mad,  but  want  oi  wit.  These  errors  and  oversights 
oi  his,  with  which  I  here  acquaint  you,  are  contained  in  a  new 
divulged  booke,  much  like  the  Authour,  intituled,  '  The  Law-* 
lesse,  Kneelesse,  Schbmatical  Puritan,'  &c.  In  confutation  of 
which  I  need  say  no  more  to  such  as  know  him,  but  that  Giles 
Widdowes,  Rectour  of  St.  Martin's  Church  in  Oxford,  was 
the  iauthour."  In  another  place,  addressing  Widdowes,  he  says, 
"  Mistake  me  not,  as  though  I  wrote  this  to  you  to  suppresse 
your  answ^.  Alas !  it  is  so  iUiterate,  so  absurdly  impertinent 
in  most  things,  that  I  rather  pitty,  than Jfeare  it.  My  only 
meaning  is,  to  forestall  your  printed  oversights,  whidi  are  so 
many,  so  absurd,  that  most  will  deem  you  crack-brained  when 

P  p  2 
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This  enthusiast,  however,  had  he  merely  con- 
fined himself  to  polemical  disputation,  would  most 
likely  have  remained  unnoticed,  but  in  Christmas, 
1632  *,  appeared  his  famous  work,  entitled, "  His- 
trio  Mastyx,  the  Player's  Scourge,  or  Actor's 
Tragedie,  divided  into  Two  Parts  *."  In  the  pam- 
phlet formerly  noticed,  he  had  embraced  several 
opportunities  of  declaring  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  and  he  makes  use  of  the  argument,  which, 
he  says,  "  Tertullian  writes  of  stage  plays,  which 
had  the  very  devill  himselfe  for  their  originall  au- 
thour,  as  he,  with  others,  largely  proves."  This 
volume  gave  great  ofience  to  the  court,  as  it  was 
written  insidiously  to  abuse  the  Queen,  who  de- 
lighted in  the  gaieties  of  masquerades,  dancings, 
and  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  who,  in.  fact,  is 
coupled  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  which  he 
bestows  on  *'  Play  haunters,"  especially  women,  all 
of  whom,  without  exception,  he  styles  "  notorious 

you  penned,  if  not  the  receiver  hare-brained,  when  he  autho- 
rized them."  And,  addressing  the  University,  he  talks  about 
**  the  brazen-faced  impudency  of  her  sonne  Giles,"  and  his 
"  franticke  oversights,"  whose  "  foolish  scribbling  goosequills," 
he  hopes,  will  be  consigned  to  ''everlasting  peace."  This, 
and  much  more,  too,  for  presuming  to  write  against  such  a  man 
as  William  Prynne. 

'  In  the  title-page  it  bears  date  1633,  because  the  year  then 
began  at  Michaelmas. 

*  Prynne's  lx)ok  was  answered  in  1662,  in  a  work  entitled, 
"  Theatrum  Redivivum,  or  the  Theatre  vindicated,  by  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Prynne's  Histrio-Mastyx,*' 
8vo.  London. 
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whores,**  "  known  or  suspected  harlots  *."  Danc- 
ing is  "  the  devil's  procession  and  invention,"  and 
the  "  devil  danceth  in  dancing  women*;**  love- 
locks are  the  "  wishes  of  vanity,  whereby  the  devil 
holds  and  leads  men  captive."  The  book,  in  short, 
as  Heylin  well  remarks,  ^*  breathed  nothing  but  dis- 
grace to  the  nation,  in&my  to  the  Church  (as  he  had 
thought  proper  to  condemn  all  music)  reproaches 
to  the  court,  dishonour  to  the  Queen,  and  some 
things  which  were  thought  to  be  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  his  Majesty's  person  ^^  Even  the 
most  innocent  amusements  were  censured  by  this 
fanatical  incendiary,  damnation  was  threatened  to  all 
who  opposed  him,  abundance  of  quotations  he  pro- 
duced, which  he  imagined  supported  his  positions. 
The  Histrio  Mastyx  was,  however,  universally 
condemned,  both  on  account  of  its  language,  and 
the  total  want  of  respect  shewn  to  the  King ;  and 
the  lawyers  testified  their  dissent  from  the  absurd 
arguments  of  a  member  of  their  body,  by  publicly 
presenting  to  the  King  and  Queen  a  mask  at 
Whitehall,  the  managers  of  which  consisted  of 
members  of  the  Temple,  Gray's,  and  Lincoln's 
Inns  \  The  gloomy  CatvinistiG  Puritans  alone  re- 
joiced in  their  misanthropy,  in  their  scurrilous 
abuse,  and  in  their  mistaken  notions  concerning 
the  exhortations  and  commands  of  Christianity. 
But  in  this  age  such  efiusions  could  not  be  ex- 

'  Histrio  Mastyx,  p.  144,  145,  &c.  '  Ibid.  p.  228,  229. 

'  Heylin,  p.  217.  *  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  19. 
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pected  to  pass  unnoticed,  for  although  Prynne  had 
overloaded  his  hook  by  his  learned  quotaticms, 
there  was  enough  in  it  to  inflame  the  zealots  in 
those  days  of  religious  excitement.  His  other  per- 
formances, which  were  in  themselves  highly  ob- 
jectionable, had  not  been  censured,  and  this  leniency 
had  only  served  to  make  him  the  more  resolute  in 
his  opposition.  Reflecting  as  it  did  on  the  court, 
holding  up  the  King's  family  to  ridicule,  fulmina- 
ting abu^.  and  threats  against  the  clergy,  and  revil- 
ing every  rite  and  ceremony  of  the  Church,  a  copy 
of  his  work  was  laid  before  the  Privy-Council,  and 
Dr.  Heylin,  who  was  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  was 
commanded  to  analyze  those  passages  which  breathed 
contempt  and  sedition.  Noy,  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, was  instructed  to  prefer  an  information  against 
him,  and  Prynne  himself,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1632-3,  was  apprehended,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

In  the  Tower,  therefore,  we  shall  leave  this  en- 
thusiast, no  doubt  exulting  in  his  achievements, 
boasting  that  he  was  suffering  "  for  conscience 
sake,"  and  meditating  deep  and  dark  revenge 
against  Laud,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  great 
opposer,  until  the  trial,  which  shortly  took  place. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  the  feoffees  for  impropria- 
tions, which  have  already  been  noticed,  were  con- 
demned, a  measure  highly  expedient  and  salutary 
for  the  Church.  At  this  time,  too.  Laud  engaged 
in  various  concerns  relative  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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landy  an  abstract  bf  which  Sir  Francis  Winde^ 
banke>  the  Secretary  of  State,  presented  to  the 
Privy  CounciL  This  abstract  contained  two  pro- 
posals, one  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  Bri- 
tish factories  and  regiments  abroad,  the  other  pro^ 
fessed  to  take  into  consideration  the  French  and 
Dutch  Churches  in  London,  and  in  the  various 
counties  of  England. 

The  members  of  the  Factory  at  Hamburgh,  though 
they  were  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  worship  of 
the  Church,  at  length  deserted  to  Calvinism  and 
the  discipline  of  Geneva,  while  the  English  who 
traded  to,  or  settled  in,  Holland,  were  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  established  religion.  King  James 
had  resolved  to  rectify  the  disorders  which  existed 
among  them,  and,  accordingly,  he  intimated  to  the 
members  of  the  English  factory  that  '^  he  would  set 
over  them  a  moderator,  to  be  inspector  of  their 
affairs ;"  but  this,  being  directly  opposed  to  their 
regard  for  the  Genevan  polity,  produced  a  petition 
which  was  presented  to  the  King  in  1624  \ 

The  death  of  the  King  soon  after,  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  other  af&irs,  and 
the  English,  in  the  mean  time,  were  allowed  to 
proceed  with  their  Genevan  discipline  at  Hamburgh. 
While  the  French  and  the  Dutch  churches  in  Lon^ 
don  and  elsewhere  adhered  most  tenaciously  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  churches  of  their  respective 
Countries,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 

'  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  751,  752. 
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on  the  Continent  disregarded  dll  order  and  salxNrdi- 
nation,  and  eagerly  attached  diemsdves  to  erery 
novelty  which  might  gratify  their  individual  desires 
of  government.  The  Genevan  ritual  was  observed 
to  the  fullest  extent ;  the  Book  of  ConmioQ  Prayer 
was  set  aside;  and  whilb  all  the  pitvileges  of  a 
Church  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  were 
granted  to  the  Factories  by  the  law,  they  employed 
those  privileges  to  encourage  sectarianism,  and  to 
declaim  against  what  Calvin  was  pleased  to  term  the 
toleraUies  tneptus  of  the  Common  Prayer.  In  tins 
state  of  tilings,  L^cester  and  Anstruther,  two  am- 
bassadors from  England,  the  one  to  the  coart  of 
Denmark,  the  other  to  the  Emperor  of  Grermany, 
were  appdnted  to  repair  to  Hamburgh,  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Pennington,  who  was  to  convey 
them  home.  The  vessels  under  the  command  of  the 
admiral  had  not  arrived,  and  an  invitation  was  forth- 
with dispatched  to  the  two  ambassadors  to  attend 
at  the  English  Church,  and  to  permit  their  cliaploins 
to  do  the  public  duty.  Here,  however,  I  shall  lay 
Heylin's  narration  of  the  results  before  the  reader, 
who  was  alive  at  the  time,  and  had  his  information 
from  the  best  authority.  '^  This  invitation  was 
cheerfully  accepted  by  both ;  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
chaplain  first  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  after  a  short 
psalm,  according  to  the  Genevan  fashion,  betakes 
himself  to  his  sermon.  The  same  was  done  by  John- 
son, (for  I  remember  not/'  says  Heylin,  **  the 
name  of  the  other,)  when  it  came  to  his  turn.  The 
vessels  having  arrived,  and  remaining  for  m  change 
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of  wind^  the  Kke  courtesy  was  requested  of  Pen- 
nington, admiral  of  that  little  fleet  for  the  present 
service.  Pennington  told  them  he  had  no  chaplain, 
but  there  was  in  the  ship  one  Dr.  Ambrose,  his 
friend  and  kinsman,  who  had  been  with  him  during 
the  voyage,  and  be  doubted  not  but  he  would  readily 
accede  to  them  if  they  made  a  request.  An  invito^ 
tion  having  accordingly  been  given  to  Ambrose, 
and  accepted,  he  attended  the  admiral  to  the  place 
of  worship,  where  he  took  his  station  very  near  the 
pulpit.  The  congr^ation  being  assembled,  and 
the  psalm  half  done,  an  elder  was  sent  to  remind 
him  to  go  into  the  pulpit.  Ambrose  asked  him  to  be 
accommodated  with  a  Bible  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  elder  offered  him  a  Bible,  but  told 
him  that  he  had  no  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
that  liiose  prayers  were  not  used  by  them.  *  Why 
then,'  replied  Dr.  Ambrose,  '  I  have  one  of  my  own,' 
and  forthwith  he  pulled  a  small  Prayer  Book  from 
his  pocket,  and  commenced  the  usual  service  of  tiie 
Church.  He  had  not,  however,  ended  the  general 
confession,  when  the  chapel  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  Elders,  in  great  consternation,  sent  their  former 
messenger  to  insist  on  Ambrose  going  into  the 
pulpit,  and  not  to  trouble  them  with  Common 
Prayer  f  Ambrose  replied,  that  if  they  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England,  as  they  pretended,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  use  the  Liturgy ;  and  if 
they  would  have  no  prayers,  they  should  have  no 
sennon.  He  proceeded  with  the  service,  when  the 
messenger  came  to  him  a  third  time,  telling  him 
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Iliat  he  must  desist  from  a  service  which  was  alto- 
gether  unnecessary.  He  immediately  put  the0ook 
in  his  pockety  and  went  out  of  the  chapel^  followed 
by  the  two  ambassadors  and  the  admiral^  to  the 
great  honour  of  himself^  and  the  confusion  of  John- 
son (from  whose  mouth,"  adds  Heylin,  '^  I  receiYed 
the  story)  who,  with  the  other  chaplain,  was  thus 
shewn  his  error  '.•* 

I  have  transcribed  this  anecdote  from  Heylin»  be- 
cause it  is  not  generally  known,  and  because,  being 
undeniably  authentic,  it  is  a  sufficient  argument  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  Laud's  plans  for  regulating 
the  foreign  churches  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England.  Under  the  primacy  of  Abbot,  indeed, 
they  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and 
hence  the  greatest  danger  was  evident  as  long  as 
they  were  subject  to  no  controL  Christianity,  as  I 
have  remarked;  is  a  religion  of  authority ;  but  if 
men  are  permitted  to  reject  that  authority  at  will, 
there  is  no  barrier  to  heresy  or  schism.  Forms  in 
public  worship  are  indispensable ;  and,  in  reality, 
there  is  no  service  or  ritual,  however  simple,  desti- 
tute of  them ;  uniformity  is  also  necessary,  other- 
wise there  is  no  way  of  preventing  religious  feuds. 
The  conduct  of  Ambrose  will,  doubtless,  be  con- 
demned by  the  modern  Dissenters,  but  it  is  manifest 
that  their  censure  is  utterly  unfounded ;  for  he  did  no 
more  than  what  they  would  have  done,  in  their  own 
way,  and  which  he  had  a  right  to  do  from  conscien- 

'  Heylin,  p.  218,  219. 
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tious  motives.  The  Presbyterians,  for  example,  will 
not  allow  any  foreign  society  to  be  in  connexion  with 
them  unless  their  practice  is  adopted ;  and  in  like 
manner,  they  denounce  its  members  if  they  make 
use  of  any  other  forms  than  those  which  they  pre- 
scribe. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  foreign 
churches  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
the  dignitaries  of  which  would  ill  discharge  their 
duty,  were  they  to  be  aware  of  the  encroachments 
of  sectarianism,  fostered,  it  may  be,  by  an  enthu- 
siastic desire  for  novelty,  and  yet  not  administer  to 
their  salutary  discipline.  Without  discipline,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  Church,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
notions  of  Independency  are  with  some  persons  de- 
voutly cherished,  because  there  are  in  many  cases  a 
gratification  of  the  passions,  of  the  individual  desire 
for  government,  and*  because  many  are  exalted  into 
an  ephemeral  consequence  which  suits  their  own 
inclinations. 

The  reader,  however,  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
striking  resemblance  there  is  between  this  trans- 
action at  Hamburgh,  and  that  which  took  place 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  1555.  During  the 
Marian  persecution,  several  English  exiles  betook 
themselves  to  that  city,  and  among  them  was  Dr. 
Cox,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  Cal- 
vinism was  then  in  its  zenith,  and  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  were  duly  inculcated  in  the  English  church 
in  that  city,  by  John  Knox,  the  violent  reformer  of 
Scotland,  who  officiated  there  as  minister.  Of  course, 
the  Liturgy  was  treated  with  contempt  by  Knox, 
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It  had  been  characteHzed  by  Calvin^  his  master,  as 
abounding  with  tolerable  fooleries  ^ ;  and  there 
are  few  persons  acquainted  with  Knox's  temper  and 
actions,  who  need  to  be  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  frequently  conducted  public  service,  or 
the  subjects  which  he  sometimes  discussed.  Cox 
and  his  friends  beheld  with  regret  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  English  Protestants,  excited  by  the  Scotch 
preacher ;  but  determined  not  to  be  restrained  by 
the  harangues  of  Knox,  or  the  epistles  of  Calvin, 
they,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Church, 
made  the  responses  in  a  loud  and  audible  voice, 
the  first  day  they  attended  divine  service,  and  on 
the  next  Sunday  the  Litany  was  read*  This,  which 
Dr.  M'Crie  is  pleased  to  term  **  an  insult  upon  the 
whole  body,"  and  '^  an  outrage  upon  all  t)rder 
and  decency  *,"  was  resented  by  Knox,  who,  in  a 
sermon,  took  occasion  to  abuse  Cox  and  his  friends, 
and  declared  that  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
*'  he  would  undertake  to  prove  publicly,  that  there 
were  things  imperfect,  impure,  and  superstitious." 
As  the  exciter  of  an  uproar,  however,  Knox's  offen- 
sive rhetoric  was  resented,  and  at  length  primitive 
simplicity  triumphed  over  Calvinistic  novelties  ^. 

Laud  saw  the  mischief  which  would  arise  from 
the  laxity  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the  Eng- 

'  Calvini  Epist.  p.  28,  apud  Opera,  torn.  ix.  edit.  1667,  ibl. 
Ainst. 

*  Life  of  John  Knox,  by  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.  of  Edm- 
burgh,  1813,  2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  148,  149,  &c 

'  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  394,  395. 
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lish  Church  at  Hamburgh^  more  especially  as  an 
example  to  other  foreign  chaplaincies^  and  accord- 
ingly he  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  certain 
regulations,  both  with  respect  to  foreign  relations 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  French  and  Dutch 
churches  in  England.  The  sum  of  these  regula- 
tions, ten  in  number,  as  it  respects  the  former,  was, 
that  every  chaplain  intended  for  foreign  service 
should  conform  in  all  things  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— that  none  should  be  admitted  who  had  not 
so  conformed — that  those  who  had  been  admitted 
in  an  unqualified  manner  should  be  dismissed,  if 
they  did  not  conform  within  three  months — that 
^very  minister  and  chaplain  shall  perform  the 
ministerial  duties  according  to  the  rules  and 
rubrics  of  the  Church  of  England — that  cogni- 
zance shall  be  taken  of  every  chaplain  who  pre- 
sumes to  defame  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  preach  against  its  doctrine  and  discipline — that 
no  person  be  admitted  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
preacher,  pro  tempore,  who  has  not  conformed — 
that  the  governors  of  the  factories  and  colonies  be 
members  of  the  Church,  by  which  means  they  would 
be  induced  to  bestow  attention  on  those  whom  they 
employed  as  chaplains-r-that  at  every  renewal  by  the 
merchants  of  their  patents,  a  clause  be  inserted  for 
the  due  observance  of  these  instructions — that  a 
yearly  report  be  made  of  the  progress  of  these  re- 
gulations— and  '*  that  the  English  ministers  in 
Holland,  being  his  Majesty's  bom  subjects,  be  not 
suffered  to  hold  any  classical  meetings,  and,  at  all 
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events^  not  to  assume  the  power  of  ordination,  from 
which,  if  they  should  not  be  restrained,  there  would 
be  a  perpetual  seminary  for  schism  and  faction  to 
the  disturbance  of  this  kingdom.'* 

The  regulations  respecting  the  foreign  churches 
in  England  were  equally  wise  and  salutary.  Having 
I'epresented  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  wliidi 
would  arise  from  a  want  of  sufficient  regulations. 
Laud  advises,  '*  1 .  That  the  number  of  these  fo» 
reigners  in  this  kingdom  be  exactly  computed,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  bringing 
them  to  conform.  2.  That  for  this  purpose  an 
order  be  issued  by  the  government  to  take  an  exact 
list  of  them  in  their  respective  abodes  :  and  that  a 
certificate  be  returned  of  those  of  greatest  interest 
and  influence  amongst  theta.  8.  If  they  resolve  to 
continue  separate  from  Church  and  State,  that  they 
should  then  be  under  the  common  disadvantage  of 
strangers,  have  all  duties  doubled  upon  thedi,  and 
be  unqualified  for  the  privileges' of  natives.  4.  That 
when  it  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  the  same  condition  with  other  subjects,  they  be 
warned  in  an  ecclesiastical  way  to  frequent  their 
parish  church,  and  conform  themselves  to  the  ser* 
vice  and  worship  established  :  and,  in  case  of  non- 
compliance, to  proceed  against  them  by  excommu-* 
nication,  and  to  sewe  the  writ  de  excommunicato 
capiendo  upon  them  ^" 

■  Collier's  Eccleg.  Hist,  vol,  ii.  p.  753.  HeyliD,  p.  2«0,  2«1, 
222.     Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  2^7,  238. 
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.  These  regulations  we  find  Laud  partly  enforcing 
on  a  future  occasion  in  his  own  province  \  and,  be- 
sides.being  justifiable  from  the  necessity  of  the  times^ 
they  are  undoubtedly  founded  on  the  very  measures 
recommended  by  Elizabeth  in  the  second  year  of  her 
reign,  in  her  letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Paulet, 
as  quoted  by  Laud  himself*.  Prynne,  indeed, 
asserts,  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  Laud  ''  to 
subvert  the  Protestant  religion,"  because  those 
*'  Dutch  and  French  churches  planted  among  us^** 
had  '^enjoyed  their  own  government,  privileges, 
and  discipline,  without  any  interruption  by  his  pre- 
decessors or  other  English  prelates,  in  all  our  Pro- 
testant princes'  reigns,  from  King  Edward  VL  till 
this  arch- prelate's  molestation  of,  and  attempts 
against,  them  ^"  But  how  far  this  man  could  be  a 
judge,  who  reckoned  that  there  was  no  rehgion 
apart  from  the  dogmas  of  predestination,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  No  one  will  deny,  that  the  re- 
gulation of  foreign  churches  in  England  is  of 
essential  consequence,  otherwise  themes  might  be 
discussed  by  the  preachers,  which  would,  in  their 
practice,  be  destructive  of  the  constitution.  Nor 
does  it  follow  that  a  foreign  communion  in  this 
country,  however  pure  and  primitive  it  might  have 
been  in  its  discipline,  should  have  been  exempted 
from  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  for  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the   times  rendered  it  necessary  that 

*  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist,  ut  sup.  p.  753. 

*  Troubles  and  Trials,  p.  166,  167. 

'  Canterburie's  Doome,  p.  388,  389. 
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enthusiasm  should  be  checked  without  imposing  a 
tyrannical  restrsdnt  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
And  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark^  that  the  Church 
of  England^  above  every  other  communion,  has 
been  the  most  tolerant  in  these  matters, — that  it 
has  permitted,  and  does  permit,  to  foreigners 
every  liberty  which  they  require ;  and  while  its  own 
members  have  not  unfrequently  been  restrained  in 
foreign  countries,  has  presented  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  liberality  and  forbearance. 

The  principles  upon  which  Laud  acted  in  these 
matters  are  not  only  justifiable,  but  highly  expe- 
dient ;  and  in  requiring  conformity,  he  did  no  more 
than  his  sectarian  opponents.  It  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  make  a  noise  about  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  define  it,  or  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  may  extend.  The  peace  and  welfare  of 
a  state  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  scrupulous  fasti- 
diousness of  a  few  individuals,  and  faction  is  re- 
strained with  more  facility  when  it  is  in  its  early 
progress.  Laud  unquestionably  acted  as  a  wise 
governor,  in  providing  against  the  very  appearance 
of  schism,  not  by  compelling  men  to  adhere  to  the 
Church,  but  by  observing  those  who  still  adhered, 
and  who  were,  notwithstanding,  undermining  its 
constitution. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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